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MUSIC IN THE CINEMA | 
By LEonID SABANEEV 


A few years ago it would have been absurd 
to treat music in the cinema as a serious musical | 
problem. But the times change rapidly, and, 
the cinema is now perhaps a more important 
factor in artistic social life than opera and 
drama were in their day. It is in the fullest 
sense the ‘ruler of the thoughts’ of contem- 
porary society, and from the point of view of 
its artistic significance and value it becomes 
necessary and important to examine all its 
component parts, amongst which music (possibly 
to its own misfortune) finds itself included. 

ZEsthetically the general question of the 
cinema as an art has usually been the subject 
of controversy, and the dispute has been carried 
on by interested parties who, moreover, are 
very little versed in esthetics. As the dramatic 
artist—ordinarily of a far more cultured type 
than the cinema artist—is, as a rule, quite 
unable to judge his art esthetically, what can 
we expect of the servants of the ‘ Tenth Muse’ 
—the taciturn priestess of the ‘Great Dumb 
God’? More often than not they are zsthe- 
tscally as dumb as their Muse. 3 

Perhaps the Tenth Muse’s too ready accept- 
ance of the embraces of the god of commerce 
predetermined the paths she followed, which 
became far more primitive and standardised 
than might have been the case. Music, which 
was added to the cinema as an obligatory back- 
ground, also found itself in a strange situation. 
Few can explain its significance in connection 
with the cinema play. But the vital, worldly 
fact is that the cinema proved to be unacceptable 
without music, and left a sense of purposelessness. 
Possibly the réle of music in the cinema is just 
to fill the sound-vacuum which would otherwise 
accompany the séances of the Great Dumb God. 
In its esthetic nature the cinema is the illus- 
tration of fragments of the text, like the pictures 
in a book with descriptions printed beneath 
them, except that in the case of the cinema the 
pictures are the centre of attraction. The rdle 
of music would seem to be the tonal illustration 
of the pictures on the screen—one might call 
it illustration of the second order. Usually 
(particularly in the early years of this art) music 
in the cinema strove to be descriptive; it 
wanted to incarnate in tone the moods evoked 
by the pictures, and as it was generally in 
amateur and inexperienced hands the task was 
performed with artlessness and imperfection. 





Its part here was purely ancillary, and no 
B 


lofty esthetic problems trespassed on the naive 
and self-confident position of the cinema 
illustrator. 

It may be said that in performing this service 
music lost its immemorial architectonic quality 
and harmonious proportions; all the defects 
of programme and operatic music appeared in 
their most exaggerated form, and only the 
infinite naiveté of the whole combination saved 
it from reproaches of an esthetic character. 
It was so unassuming, so amateurish, that as 
a rule esthetic thought was simply not concerned 
with it. 

However, the years passed, and in a society 
which required and received this art specific 
customs were created. A solid tradition for 
music in the cinema was established, a persistent 
demand for this kind of music was set up. By 
degrees certain peculiarities differentiating the 
cinema reception of music from the normal 
reception were explored. It appeared first of 
all that in this act of reception music generally 
attracts a purely superficial notice. As 
remarked before, it merely fills the vacuum of 
silence. In fine, it cannot obtain the attention 
it receives at a concert, where it is the only 
centre of attraction, or even in opera, where 
it divides the honours with the stage and 
the subject. Hence it became evident that 
music in the cinema was in no way obliged to 
concern itself with the nicety of detail to which 
we are accustomed in ordinary music. It had 
only to be a decorative background, and even 
its coincidence with the events depicted on the 
screen might be extremely relative. This 
lowering of the demands made on music in the 
cinema, due to its superficial position in this 
art, is further augmented by the fact that the 
musical qualifications and experience of the 
cinema audience are generally less than those 
of frequenters of concerts and opera, and hence 
the former is less exacting as regards the details 
of the musical tissue. 

This essentially amateurish status of music has 
stamped its impress on the whole of its share 
in this business. The cinema, for all its immense 
technical development, has not been able to 
raise the musical background to the level of a 
genuine art. The curious blend of the technical 
and the artistic which has hitherto compelled 
many esthetes to cast doubts upon the assump- 
tion that the cinema is an art and not an 
adaptation (a technical form of art, such as the 
phonograph and the wireless, which nobody 
regards as separate arts), this blend imparts to 
the musical accompaniment the quality of an 
applied and technical and not a free art—a 
quality which prevents the creation of something 
monumental and valuable. 

Undoubtedly from the technical point of view 
the position of music in the cinema is strange 
and incompatible. We may deny to the cinema 
the significance of a self-sufficing art, or of a 
branch of art, but we cannot withhold our 
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astonishment at its unprecedented technical 
perfection in its own sphere. The music section 
of the cinema, on the contrary, is amazingly 
primitive and lacking in technical perfection. 
The association of the technically accurate 


and serious one, capable of powerfully stimu- 
lating the composer’s inspiration. The fact that 
many serious musicians have ventured into this 
sphere proves that it is by no means a derogatory 
undertaking, nor inconsistent with a lofty 


projecting apparatus, in which the mechanical| musical art. But the problem has all along 
spirit of our age seems to be completely reflected, | been unstable and uncertain, simply because it 
and the naive, amateur musical botchery, which| has not been thoroughly thought out from a 
has hardly kept pace with the picture and/ technical point of view. If music wants to be 
follows the principles and makes use of the | something in the cinema, and not merely an 
resources of primitive intuition, produces, on| accessory like the music at a banquet, it must 
me at least, an impression of a simultaneous} take to itself the mechanical nature of the 
combination of the aeroplane and the 17th-|cinema. It must be written in exact accord- 
century stage-coach. From such a combination | ance with the film, just as the music of 
nothing artistic can result. As the essence of|an opera conforms strictly to the text. 
the cinema consists in its technical mechanical-| The film and the music should be composed 
ness, it is clear that to achieve the homogeneity | simultaneously and form a unity, and not a 
of the component parts of the entertainment | fortuitous blend or combination as is the case 
the accompaniment must first of all be mechan- | now, when the film is something strictly definite, 
ised, and become as mechanically accurate as| whereas the music is a casual improvisation and 











the film itself. 

I myself am certain that we now have to 
reckon with the cinema as a conquering art. 
In its time opera also provoked the attack of 
strict and orthodox esthetes, but this did not 
prevent it from developing and strengthening 
itself and gradually removing from its path the 
esthetic objections to its existence. The cinema 
now find itself in a similar or even more victorious 
position. Furthermore, I foresee in the cinema 
the vanquisher and destroyer of opera, previously 
the most democratic form of the musico- 
spectacular reception of art; and therefore 
musicians, and especially composers, should not 
be deterred from studying and penetrating more 
deeply into the nature of their undoubted master 
in the future. 

Almost at its birth the cinema was captured 
by commercialism, of which it bears deeper 
traces than those impressed upon opera. This 
commercialism was the cause of the inevitable 
haste with which the separate parts of the 
cinema organism were put together, and particu- 
larly with which music was tacked on toit. The 
naive and amateurish position of the latter was 
not due to the essential nature of the cinema, 
but appears to be the consequence of a bad 
tradition rather than of necessity. 

There can be no doubt that commercial 
interests originated the practice of extracting 
quotations from various compositions and 
forming an esthetically intolerable hotch-potch, 
and gave rise to the habit of an artless improvi- 
sation which has little esthetic connection with 
the actual character of the spectacular portion. 
It should, of course, be natural and normal to 
admit for the cinema the composition of special 
music, accurately applied to definite moments 
of the film, and (as is expected of any self- 
respecting art) making no concessions to the 
bad taste of the public nor, especially, to its 
ignorance and inability to perceive the inferior 
quality of what is being offered to it. The task 
of writing music for the cinema is an honourable 


'may not be twice alike for the same film. 

Composers, as I have indicated, should them- 
selves be interested in this progress, in this 
salvation of their position in the cinema. 
Moreover, it possibly opens up new prospects 
for the musician. Hitherto the film has been 
the centre of interest and the music an accessory. 
But other forms of combination are conceivable 
in which the rdles will be reversed, the centre 
of interest, as in opera, being transferred to the 
music (and the text, should there be any), 
whilst the film would become the illustrative 
factor. (I have said previously that the essen- 
tial nature of the cinema is in the main typically 
illustrative.) The musical form, of the vocal 
cantata type, accompanied by the film as the 
illustrator of its situations and moods, is 
exceedingly natural and might prove to be 
extremely vital. The film would then provide 
an actual revelation, as it were, of the pro- 
gramme of the music. I am convinced that 
many existing compositions would gain in 
impressiveness by being worked up in this way, 
particularly Wagner’s music-dramas, which in 
many respects are not dramas at all but 
grandiose symphonic poems with a programme 
partly realisable on the stage. A film giving 
what might be called ‘ vision-pictures ’ accom- 
panying a simultaneous concert performance of 
the music might be capable of producing on 
contemporary audiences a greater impression 
than the operatic stage, which is cumbrous, 
sluggish, and always conventional. The adapta- 
tion of music to the cinema, or, to be more 
exact, the symbiosis of music and the cinema, 
might be esthetically reasoned out and de- 
veloped, justified, and established on the 
artistic plane, and at the same time there might 
be combinations in which music would occupy 
the first and not the second place, as it does in 
opera for instance. 

In my opinion the sphere of the typical, 
normal cinema has become too traditional, too 
infected with commercialism, to allow of music’s 
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gaining for itself here a more important position 
than it now occupies. To break through this 
front is impossible, and music is perpetually 
doomed to play a secondary part, and is reduced 
to amateurish improvisation, or the not less 
casual and stereotyped quotation from existing 
works in an inartistic sequence. The composi- 
tion of special music can alone impart new life 
to the business, and I think that composers 





have up till now paid too little attention to 
the possibilities offered them in this direction, | 
and have unjustifiably regarded this problem as | 
something in the nature of a profanation. The | 
ordinary cinema music profanes art far more | 
than a serious attitude towards the question of | 
writing special music for the film, in which 1 | 
cannot but see, firstly, an analogy with the 
composition of opera, and, secondly, a prospect 
of entirely new and interesting possibilities for 
illustrative music free from the sluggishness of 
the theatrical stage. It is even possible that 
music, possessing the gift of sudden transitions 
into entirely different moods, harmonizes in this 
respect far better with the cinema than with the 
theatre, which is deliberate and too material, 
whereas the cinema, like music, can change its 
setting and its scale at a moment's notice, and 
with all its mechanicalness proves to be far less 
material and more abstract. It would not, of 
course, be satisfactory if the cinema music, 
working under cinema conditions, were restricted 
to the technical resources of opera. The 
musician must initiate a new form. He must 
give unity to the style of writing which has 
hitherto existed in the cinema—the primitive 
quoting from various compositions, and the 
artless combination of these excerpts, And as 
the opera form in its present state has been 
developed from the continued struggle between 
the requirements of the stage and the demands 
of the musical material, so in the new art of the 
future, which will organically synthetise the 
cinema and music, we shall obtain a certain 
form providing ample scope for the screen and 
its demands, and at the same time remaining 
purely musical. I say once more that to me 
personally the screen and music seem to be more 
organically united and less hostile to each other 
than music and the stage. 

I anticipate still greater scope from the con- 
verse problem, as yet unachieved—from music 
accompanied by and not accompanying the 
screen. It may be that on this plane Scriabin’s 
mysterious dreams of his ‘ Symphony of Light ’ 
may find incarnation. Possibly the secret 
intentions of all programme music have in the 
depths of their nature invoked the aid of the 
screen, as the illustrator of the programme. 
When programme music was originated there 
was, of course, no cinema, and the world had 
no idea of it, But are not such works as 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony and Liszt's ‘ Les 
Préludes ’ supremely cinematographic subjects ? 





They, and others, are just an assemblage of 


visions surrounding the musical tissue and 
arising out of it. Music has always adhered to 
a certain visual incarnation of its own, to 
certain dreams evoked by it. These dreams 
cannot be transmitted by the stage, which is 
too coarse and material a medium, but they are 
entirely within the powers of the cinema and 
in full accord with its character. That is its 
sphere, all the resources of which have not 
hitherto been exhausted. 


(Translated by S. W. Pring.) 
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ORCHESTRAL BALANCE 
By Tom S. Wotton 


Glazunov* divides orchestration into three 
classes ; 

1. The orchestra sounds well as soon as the 
execution is fairly correct, but wonderful 
after sufficient rehearsals. 

2. The effects are only realised after painful 
efforts on the part of the conductor and 
performers. 

3. In spite of every effort of the orchestra and 
conductor, the sonority is never satisfactory. 

Now, orchestration depends mainly on contrast, 
colour, and balance. And the greatest of these is 
balance. Contrast is easy to obtain, and colour 
is unavoidable in the kaleidoscope of the modern 
orchestra, and the appropriateness of each is 
largely a matter of opinion. But the secret of a 
good balance is known only to the adepts, and is, 
or should be, a matter of fact. Without much 
doubt, Glazunov’s classification is based on 
balance. 

In his first class are works that almost might be 
said to ‘ play themselves.’ Given an orchestra of 
musicians who are unanimousjas regards tempo, 
and will follow faithfully the dynamic and other 
indications, the result should at least be intelligible. 
A conductor is necessary, since a performance to 
be wholly satisfactory should be swayed by one 
mind, and it is he, aided by sufficient rehearsals, 
who changes the ‘ well’ into ‘ wonderful.’ 

But with compositions of the second class the 
conductor has to assume a dual role. In addition 
to his ordinary duties, he has to become part- 
composer, and by sundry devices seek to simulate 
that balance the actual composer has been too 
ignorant or too careless to achieve. He has to 
see that the orchestra does not follow the indica- 
tions faithfully. And a clever conductor, by 
relegating some parts to the background, and 
bringing others to the fore, will often produce the 
semblance to a proper orchestral balance that may 
deceive even the elect. Naturally, too, he has to 
do something in the way of adjustment, when he 
is presenting with an orchestra of fifty or sixty a 
work of the first class intended for one of a 
hundred, and vice versd, when he is giving a 
Mozart or Beethoven Symphony with a body of 
musicians considerably larger than the composer 
anticipated. 

Orchestration of the third class need not detain 
us, though occasional examples of it may be found 
in the works of some of the greatest masters. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell on the methods of 





* Cited in Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Principles of Orchestration.” 
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certain conductors, who, to gain the facile triumph 
of a ‘new reading,’ will ignore deliberately the 
indications in pieces of the first class. 

The cases mentioned above—where the orchestra 
is larger or smaller than the demands of the 
composer—were probably not contemplated in 
Glazunov’s three classes, which were framed on 
the assumption that the orchestra itself was fully 
appointed, and properly adjusted as regards the 
number of strings, wood-wind, and brass. The 
balance the Russian master had in mind was one 
dependent on the progression of the separate parts, 
the laying-out of the chords, the registers of the 
various instruments, and a variety of details too 
technical to be here discussed. But as these pre- 
suppose a correct balance of the three departments 
of the orchestra, it is evident that the size and 
disposition of the latter are of importance, for if 
our perceptions are blunted in respect to the 
broader aspects of balance, we are unlikely to 
appreciate the more subtle. And our ideas of 
the former must tend to become somewhat con- 
fused, if we are constantly hearing the same work 
under different conditions. ‘ In the course of one 
revolving moon’ we may hear it given by three 
orchestras of sixty, eighty, and a _ hundred 
respectively, played on a gramophone, and broad- 
cast by wireless; and matters are often 
complicated by the fact, that in the two last cases 
the size and disposition of the orchestra are 
unknown quantities,* and that in the first three 
the several performances may be given in halls of 
different acoustic properties. It is true that there 
are such things as full scores. But, as actual 
sounds must of necessity be more vivid than 
imaginary ones, it is impossible for even the 
cleverest score-reader to avoid having his con- 
ceptions of what things ought to be disturbed by 
what things are. 

The painter is more fortunate than the musician. 
Even though his favourite masterpieces be housed 
in galleries too distant to be visited with the 
frequency he would wish, he can, if need be, 
always refresh his memory by faithful repro- 
ductions. And he has merely to recall something 
which remains unchanged. The musician, on the 
other hand, has to remember something varying 
from one fraction of a second to the next. In 
terms of sight, a musical work is comparable to a 
long and varied procession, of which it would 
puzzle the most keen-eyed painter to memorise 
all the details. Certain items will for ever remain 
fixed in his mental vision, but, of the rest, some 
will have vanished entirely, while others, recalled 
with difficulty, will not be true to the original. 
The musician is in much the same position as 
regards his procession of sounds, but with the 
advantage that he can have it repeated. It is the 
same, and yet not qguife the same. The bevy of 
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maidens have not quite the same stereotyped 
smiles, not quite the same shade of frocks, the 
clowns not quite the same antics, the representa- 
tives of Brotherhoods and Societies not quite the 
same air of bored conviviality. Or, translated 
into music, the brass has not quite the same tone, 
there are but two bassoons instead of the specified 
four, and the number of the strings has not only 
altered, but the basses do not now bear the same 
ratio to the whole. It is this ‘ not guite the same,’ 
that is the trouble! It militates against our 
possessing a rigid standard of balance in a broader 
sense, with the inevitable corollary that we are 
purblind in respect to its finer gradations. Modern 
audiences are disposed to accept as clever 
orchestration mere undigested chunks of tone- 
colour, a lamentable state of affairs of which some 
composers have not scrupled to take advantage. 

The expert naturally is not in the same state of 
blissful innocence. But he too is affected by this 
lack of a measuring rod. I have before me two 
notices by reputable critics of a performance of 
an Elgar Symphony. The one declares it to have 
been ‘ undeniably the finest’ he ever heard. The 
other says that ‘the music was simply ploughed 
through ... no balance of tone, and extra- 
ordinarily ugly outbursts from the brass’ 
criticism totally at variance with the other 
writer’s ‘incomparable in its understanding of 
Elgar, and masterly in its technical handling.’ 
Now, a conductor may exhibit an understanding 
of Elgar, or anyone else, with an unquestionably 
inadequate orchestra. But he cannot give a 
superlatively fine performance with such a medium. 

It is true that the Symphony appears to have 
been given under somewhat unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, being placed at the end of a long 
programme. A number of the listeners had trains 
or buses to catch, and, with the thoughtful 
courtesy that distinguishes many members of a 
musical audience, only remembered the fact in the 
middle of a movement, choosing by preference the 
softer passages as the auspicious moment for 
forcing their way through the jungle of unwilling 
knees. Evidently not the hour for coldly dis- 
passionate criticism. Yet even this should not 
affect the question of balance, whether the fault 
of the conductor or a disproportioned orchestra. 
Balance should be, as I have said, a matter of fact, 
as cut and dried as whether the tenors of a choir 
are strong enough to struggle against the other 
parts, or whether the choir itself is too large or 
too small for the orchestra that accompanies it. 
That two experts cannot agree on this point, 
seems to go to prove my contention that nobody 
can avoid being influenced by this lack of a 
standard of comparison. 

Performances on an orchestra vary like those 
on a pianoforte, owing to the idiosyncrasies of 
conductor or player. They must vary, too, as 
regards tone. But, while a pianoforte always 
remains a pianoforte, no matter what the name of 
the maker, an orchestra is not always an orchestra, 
at any rate within the meaning of this article. 
What idea would a frequenter of pianoforte 
recitals form of a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin 
Ballade, if he heard it now on an instrument in 
which the treble overpowered the bass, now the 
bass the treble, now with the middle octave in- 
audible ? The parallel must not be pressed too 
hard, but, in one direction or another, do not our 
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modern orchestras vary as much, or more? And 
this variation is not that required for the due 
performances of such contrasted works as (say) 
‘The Planets’ and Ravel’s Pavane, but in 
those of the same composition. 


Probably most musicians would consider har- 
mony as more important than orchestration. And, 
if they are treated as separate entities, no doubt 
itis. There is, however, such a thing as orchestral 
harmony, which is apart from that of the student’s 
exercise, or suited to a keyboard. When a 
Brahms first writes his Symphonies for four hands 
on two pianofortes, and then scores them for 
orchestra, his harmony is likely to be of 
greater value than his instrumentation. With a 
composer who thinks orchestrally, the case is 





dear a price. As that price is the disarrange- 
ment of the balance, the answer, from a musical 
point of view, seems to be in the negative. 


To define an orchestra has never been easy, and 
in these days, when an ordinary pianoforte trio, 
or any fortuitous conglomeration of instruments 
including a saxophone and the utensils manipulated 
by a jazz drummer, is dignified by the name of 
‘ orchestra,’ the task becomes impossible. Setting 
aside such a self-explanatory term as ‘string 
orchestra,’ it might be described as a body of 
musicians containing representatives of the strings, 
wood-wind, brass, and percussion instruments in 
proper proportion. But until we have fixed ideas 


| on what that proportion should be, the definition 


is worthless. 
It may be good to have small orchestras scattered 


different. The harmony and the orchestration are | : : er 
so mutually dependent, so inextricably mingled, | Over the country, even though their disposition 
that we cannot tamper with the one without) Would not satisfy the least exacting expert. 
disturbing the other. An orchestra can, indeed, | Possibly they would help to spread the light, 
be modified to a considerable extent—-such extent | though it be but dimmed. At the same time, 
being relative to the skill of the performers and 40 not let us blind ourselves to the fact that ill- 


conductor, the size of the concert-hall, and other | balanced orchestras accustom audiences to ill- 
things—without the harmony being affected.| balanced instrumentation, and hence, from an 








is 


But there is a limit to this variation. When that 
is passed, the harmony suffers. This may be a 
truism, but, like many another, it is acknowledged 
more in theory than in practice. If some modern 
work were given with the actual notes of the 


harmony altered, someone would raise an outcry. | 


But, when the orchestra is so mutilated and 
distorted as, to all intents and purposes, to bring 
about the same result, few complaints are heard. 


The mutilation and distortion of an orchestra 
are naturally not connected with its size. A dwarf 
is not of necessity deformed ; and a small orchestra 
may be as perfectly balanced as a string quartet. 
The pity is that this is so seldom the case. 
Unfortunately the dwarf is not content to remain 
a dwarf, and in its efforts to imitate its larger 
brethren it is apt to dislocate some portion of its 
anatomy. If an orchestral movement be played 
on an organ, the result will be more satisfactory 
when the music is translated into true organ 
language than if an attempt be made, by means 
of fancy stops and gadgets, to imitate the 
orchestral instruments and effects. But when 
arranging for a small orchestra a work conceived 
for a large one, how often is the true idiom of the 
former preserved ? The main idea of the arranger 
seems to be to retain as far as possible the heavy 
brass of the original score. So long as he can 
have three trombones and a couple of trumpets 
(cornets) for the Pilgrims’ Chorus in the ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ Overture, it appears to be a matter of 
indifference to him that the scanty wood-wind 
and meagre strings cannot contend with the brass 
unison. If excuses be made, they would probably 
be for the absence of the third trumpet of Wagner’s 
score, and that, owing to the stinginess of the 
management, the tuba part had to be omitted. 


This picture may be overdrawn, but it contains | 
‘done (if at all) to improve the Master's original 
| balance, which, as we have seen, was not dependent 


|on a concealed orchestra, we do not know.* 


more than a modicum of truth. And it is not a 
particular attack on the minor orchestras of to-day. 
The same craving for the more noisy instruments 
was exhibited in the small orchestras of the past 


century, and, in a way, it is understandable, since | 


nothing can replace the clear clang of the trumpet, 
or the majesty of the trombone. 


}educational point of view, leave very much to be 
|desired. Few would argue that a work indifferently 
performed furthered the cause of music, and 
| between faulty execution and an imperfect instru- 
/ment there is little to choose. 

| The balance of an orchestra depends on many 
| things, but one of the principal is without doubt 
'the number of strings compared with that of the 
‘wind. And in dealing with the question, the 
|influence of Wagner—both direct and indirect— 
cannot be overlooked. Direct, since in ‘ The 
Ring ’ he specified a number of strings considerably 
less than had hitherto been deemed necessary to 
balance the wind instruments; and _ indirect, 
| because so many performances of the work, or 
|excerpts therefrom, have been given, in which the 
|ratio has been reduced still more. Berlioz is 
| sometimes held responsible for the increase in the 
number of the brass and wood-wind, and, in one 
sense, perhaps this istrue. But we must remember 
‘that his use of extra wind was occasional rather 
| than habitual, and, what alone concerns us, that 
|he clung to the classical proportion of strings. 
|I would add that the fact of Wagner having de- 
signed ‘ The Ring’ for a concealed orchestra, has 
|no bearing on the present argument. He imagined 
|—erroneously, as it happened—that the whole 
; orchestra would be equally muted, and thus his 
‘calculations of balance must have been the same 
|as though it were exposed according to the usual 
|custom, that is, under conditions familiar to most 
of us. That the orchestra nowadays at Bayreuth 
|is different from Wagner's specifications, cannot 
be here discussed, if only for the reason that its 
disposition is ‘wropt in mystery.’ Since the 
concealment of the orchestra affected certain 


|departments of it more than others, some re- 


adjustment was necessary in the way of doubling 
particular parts. How much further has been 





* A history of the Bayreuth orchestra is sorely needed. Many 
musicians have dreamt of a concealed one, and, if it is to be a feature 


The question is, of future opera-houses, records of the attempts of various conductors to 


whether their colouring cannot be bought at too | readjust the imperfections of the first would be invaluable. 








‘ 
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The last sentence may shock devout Wagnerians, 
who like to believe that their idol’s orchestration 
(which, by the way, they very seldom hear) is 
perfection. Yet if we consider the subject 
dispassionately, we shall be forced to admit -the 
probability of Wagner having made a good many 
miscalculations in the orchestration of his gigantic 
work. Some of these he might have avoided if 
he had had an opportunity of hearing ‘ Lohengrin ’ 
before he commenced ‘ The Rhinegold.’ But his 
exile forbade that, and he had to rely on his 
recollections of ‘ Tannhauser,’ which were of no 
great assistance in dealing with the totally different 
disposition of the orchestra in ‘ The Ring.’ 

(To be continued.) 





U 
A NOTE ON THE NATURE OF OPERA 
By DynNeLtey Hussey 


In the first place we must accept the premiss 
that opera is a definite and independent form 
governed by laws which do not necessarily apply 
to either music or drama. Without that premiss 
we can get nowhere. There are, indeed, enthu- 
siasts who derive all their enjoyment of opera solely 
from the music. They ignore the dramatic action 
and the spectacle, and are content to sit with their 
eyes closed or even out of sight of the stage 
altogether. They allow their minds to be absorbed 
entirely in the music. It may be admitted that 
the average production at Covent Garden, in which 
singers from half a dozen different foreign opera- 
houses act in different styles and even sing in 
different languages before antiquated scenery that 
was in some instances originally painted for a 
different opera, gives some encouragement to the 
adoption of this attitude. Nor can it be denied 
that a great deal of pleasure may be derived from 
merely listening to many operatic masterpieces. 
But this is only to say that the music of a great 
opera must have some intrinsic interest, whether 
it take the form of a continuous succession of 
good melodies (as in Handel and Verdi) or of an 
elaborate weft of musical ideas (as in the finales 
of Mozart and in the Wagnerian operas). 

While, however, great pleasure may be derived 
from these things, the main point of the music— 
the reason why it takes a particular form and 
develops in a particular direction—will be lost if 
its dramatic purport is ignored. It is obvious 
that our pleasure is greater if in listening, say, to 
the famous Quartet in ‘ Rigoletto,’ we follow not 
only the delightful complexity of the score (taking 
voices and orchestra as one), but also the cross- 
currents of the dramatic situation and the interplay 
of character which are depicted in the music. 
When it comes to an incident such as that which 
occurs in the first Act of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’ 
when Ochs interrupts the tenor with a thump on 
the table and a shout of ‘ Als Morgengabe !’ the 
brilliant musical point made by Strauss is simply 
unintelligible unless we appreciate also the dramatic 
point made by von Hofmannsthal. 

Now the Quartet in ‘ Rigoletto’ is good music, 
but hardly good drama, since the action is held 
up just when, according to the canons, it should 
move swiftly. The incident in ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier ’ is, contrariwise, excellent comedy, but 
hardly musical at all, since it passes so swiftly 





that music has no time to deploy its forces.* But 
both are good opera. In each case the music and 
the drama play into one another’s hands, and by 
a generous policy of give-and-take (drama yielding 
in the one, music in the other) co-operate to give 
the maximum of effect to the scenes. 

Let us take these scenes as types of two different, 
but equally good, elements in opera. The Quartet 
represents all those moments when the dramatic 
action stands still while the composer sums up in 
his music the emotional content of the scene. The 
principle is the same as that which actuated 
Shakespeare, when he put into the mouth of his 
character a beautiful poetic speech which at once 
relieves the tension and reveals the inmost 
significance of the drama. Only in the poetic 
drama do we find anything comparable with this 
reflective and resuming power of music in opera. 
This power is shown in many various ways. The 
first and simplest form is in the ‘ aria,’ and if you 
who have always thought it ridiculous that the 
operatic hero or heroine should waste time in 
singing about the position of affairs instead of 
getting on with the business of rescue or escape, 
would only accept this convention as you are 
presumably prepared to accept the convention of 
Macbeth’s soliloquies, your understanding of opera 
as an art-form would be enlarged. 

From the air it is only a step to the duet and 
the other ensembles, in which also the emotions 
of the characters are held suspended in a musical 
movement.t It may be very unnatural for 
Pamina and Papageno to indulge in a Platonic 
discussion of the state of matrimony when they 
ought to be packing her traps and quitting the 
palace. It may be still more unnatural for two 
pairs of singers, conveniently possessed of contralto 
and tenor, soprano and baritone voices, to stand 
on either side of a wall and sing in perfect harmony 
at the tops of their very loud voices, though each 
couple is supposed to be inaudible to the other. 
But if we are to abolish things like ‘ Bei Mannern, 
welche Liebe fiihlen ’ from ‘ The Magic Flute,’ and 
the Quartet from ‘ Rigoletto,’ we may as well give 
up the idea of opera at all, since that would be to 
take away all possibility of musical development 
and would reduce opera to a dreary recitative, 
even if so much use of music could be justified. It 
may be admitted that the convention becomes 
ridiculous when characters leave the stage in very 
slow haste to hundredfold repetitions of ‘ Andiamo.’ 
Is it unfair to plead that this is only the abuse of 
a convention which is not necessarily bad in itself ? 
Because feeble dramatists have reduced the 
soliloquy and the ‘ aside’ to absurdity, that is no 
justification for condemning as inadmissible these 
very useful instruments in the dramatist’s 
equipment. 

It may be said that Wagner managed to do 
without these reflective ensembles. That, how- 
ever, is not altogether true, for all he did was to 
banish the voices from them. With his wonderful 
orchestral resource he summed up his situations 
in long symphonic movements. These are in most 





* I speak only of Ochs’s angry exclamation; for Strauss has led up 
to the point with an abundance of musical resource. Having prepared 
the way, he steps aside for his dramatist to take the stage. 

t This does not apply to the Mozartian Finale, wherein the 
action, so far from. being suspended, is carried forward with an ever 
in ing hurry and excitement. In these movements, of which the 
Finale of Act 1 in ‘Don Giovanni’ is the finest example, music and 
drama join hands in perfect comity, each enhancing the effect of the 
other. 
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instances, though not always, put to further use, like ‘ Hugh the Drover’ and ‘ The Boatswain's 


covering the time necessary for a change of scene. 
Moreover, they usually carry the dramatic action 
forward as well as resuming the emotions of the 
scene which is just over. But in principle the 
Rhine-journey and the Funeral March in ‘ Gotter- 
dammerung ’ are in the same class as the ensembles 
of Mozart and Verdi. The long duet in ‘ Tristan’ 
is another example of Wagner’s adaptation of the 
convention in which the voices are retained 
although they are rarely heard in concert. 


This duet is, by the way, another proof of 


Wagner's perfect understanding of what is wanted | 
effect. It also destroys the possibility of giving 


of an operatic librettist. With all respect to 


those learnéd commentators who have attempted | 


to expound the philosophy of Tristan and Isolde, 
the words of this duet consist of something very 


like nonsense, and I think we should be foolish to | 


seek any meaning in them alone. The music 





Mate.’ In fact, in so far as we can be said to 
possess a national style of opera at all, it is of this 
kind, in which music is frankly relegated to those 
parts of the drama where it is considered suitable, 
and left out of account altogether when the action 
can get along without it. 


On the face of it this seems to be a sensible way 
out of the difficulty. But it has one serious 
disadvantage, which prejudices the method in 
anything but light comedy. The change from 
speech to song is too violent, and defeats its own 
end if it is designed to produce a more natural 


to an opera the feeling of unity which it should 
possess no less than a symphony. The Italian 


;method does at least allow for the maintenance 


throughout the opera of musical tone, so that the 
adherence to one main tonality varied with excur- 


expounds their meaning as clearly as can be, but | sions into contrasting keys can make its musical 
it is not a meaning that can be put coherently | and dramatic effect—an effect which plays a very 


into words. The text is, in fact, a mere peg on 
which to hang the most passionate expression of 
mutual love in the whole of music. Verbal 
clearness is here of no account, and it would be 
quite impossible to achieve the same effect with 
words alone. Equally the effect could not be 
produced without the words, scenery, and stage- 
action which are its context. In short, it is an 


effect only obtainable in opera, and in no other | 
mentioned in the list above did not adhere very 


way. 

The air, the ensemble, and the purely orchestral 
commentary are, then, instances of the drama 
vielding to music. But there are no less important 
moments when the process must be reversed. For 
the action cannot remain static, which is what 
usually happens whenever music is allowed to} 
have its way. Here is the central problem of 
opera, and it has been solved in various ways. | 
The first is the Italian method, by which the opera | 
was frankly divided into recitatives in which the | 
action was carried on, and airs in which the) 
emotional situation is reviewed while the drama 
stands still. The introduction of ensembles led | 
to the development of a new device, the Finale, in 
which several characters took part and the whole 
Act was brought to an exciting climax. It was 
Mozart who brought the technique of the Finale 
to perfection. He used voices and orchestra with 
a consummate artistry to express the entanglement 
or resolution of a complex intrigue. This was the 
beginning of the German method of handling opera. 
It is only a step from the dramatic Finale of Mozart 
to the continuous ‘ music-drama’ of Wagner, 
though the development of a very different 
musical idiom was necessary in order to make it 
feasible. 

In the early German operas, spoken dialogue 
was used instead of recitative. This is the second 
main solution of the problem, and it is a solution 
which has found favour in England. This kind 
of opera is a play with more or less elaborate songs 
interspersed between the dramatic scenes. To 
this class belong Purcell’s operas* (except ‘ Dido 
and A=neas’), ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ and its 
numerous progeny, ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ the 
Gilbert and Sullivan opens, and modern works 


* It might be more accurate to on these works dramas with 

















incidental music, though the music plays a very important in their 
scheme and is, indeed, the sole justification for their revi nowadays. 


large part in the operas of Mozart and Verdi. The 
introduction of spoken dialogue between the 
musical movements makes it impossible for 
anyone who is not gifted with a very acute and 
rare sensibility to perceive any such effect in the 
ballad-opera form, and continuity of musical 
thought is out of the question. It was no doubt 
in their desire to escape from this handicap that 
the two modern composers whose works are 


strictly to the ballad-opera convention, but allowed 
their operas to become more and more elaborate 
and symphonic as they proceed. The result is 
that we are conscious in these delightful pieces 
not only of the incongruity of the changes between 
speech and music, but also of a confusion of 
styles. 

While, therefore, the ballad-opera may make 
a very successful and amusing entertainment, 
it does appear that it can never produce that 
sense of completeness which marks a true work 
of art. It is as though in a picture the main 
features were painted in oils and elaborately 
finished, while the intervening passages are 
sketched in with charcoal. The result may be 
interesting, and to some extent beautiful, but it 
does not give us the satisfaction of a final fulfil- 
ment of the design. 

It remains, therefore, for music to compromise 
with drama, to take the uttermost farthing in 
those poetical and reflective passages where its 
exaction will not impede the movement of the 
whole, but to give way gracefully where the action 
must be swift to the extent of appearing intrin- 
sically uninteresting or even, taken by itself, ugly. 
There is one great and outstanding example of 
this abnegation by music of its own charms in 
that long narration by Wotan in the second Act 
of ‘ Die Walkiire,’ which hasty judgment has so 
often damned for dreary. Consideration (for 
which it allows, indeed, plenty of time) would 
reveal to the intelligent hearer not only that 
Wotan’s secret could not be more effectively re- 
vealed to Briinnhilde in any other way, but that 
after the excitements and richness of all that has 
gone before, a point of repose is very welcome 
before we proceed to even more violent happenings. 
A dish of rice-pudding is appetising after a surfeit 
of plum-pudding and mince-pies. 
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This, however, is an extreme instance, and 
Wotan’s monologue can also be defended as a 
perfect expression of the god’s tenderness and 
impotent despair. More often music has to make 
its contribution with swiftness and point. 
comes in our example from ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ 
—Ochs's interruption of the bleating tenor at the 
Marschallin’s levée. This is an instance taken 
quite at random. But it shows well enough how 
music can, without putting any brake on 
movement, give added point to a dramatic effect. 

The operatic composer possesses a weapon of 
extraordinary subtlety and power, since once 
music, by itself without concrete meaning, is 
associated with words or actions, it magnifies their 
emotional power and gives the finest shades to 
their meaning. 
Schubert and Brahms, 
better than the doggerel on a Christmas-card, are 
none the less great and immortal masterpieces, 
That is why incredibly silly and ill-written librettos 
are often redeemed by the music to which they 
are set. The music provides the poetic quality 
which is lacking in the words; but conversely, 
no amount of imagination in the poem can save 
poor music. That is why, in short, music must 
be regarded as the more important element in 
operta. 

Although, however, music may redeem a poor 
libretto, it is obvious that the better the libretto 
the better the opera is likely to be. The names of 
da Ponte, of Wagner as poet, of Boito, of von 
Hofmannsthal are associated with the finest 
examples of operatic art, in which there is some- 
thing like perfection in the balance of the two 
elements. In works like ‘The Magic Flute,’ 
‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Faust,’ and ‘ Boris Godounov ’ we are 
made only too well aware of the disparity between 
the composer and his librettist. In the first two 
of these works the musician lifts us by a mighty 
effort of his genius into a rarified atmosphere of 
ideal thought and feeling, which not one man.in 
a million would perceive in the pantomime of 
Schickaneder or the political melodrama of 
Bouilly. Gounod’s librettists debased a great 
poetic theme, and the composer certainly did not 
perform the miracle of elevating it to its original 
plane, but ‘Faust’ remains a deservedly popular 
work ; while Moussorgsky’s shapeless version of 
Pushkin’s ‘dramatic chronicle’ is impossible to 
present entirely in its original form (whatever we 
may think of Rimsky-Korsakov’s drastic revision), 
and is only saved by his powerful handling of 
individual scenes. As works of art, all these must 
be conceded to be less perfect than the operas 
written by Bizet and Puccini on far less noble 
themes, though this need not prevent us from 
preferring imperfect masterpieces to more complete 
achievements on a lower grade. 

The first requirement of the librettist is a broad 
simplicity of outline—the composer must be 
responsible for filling in the details of psychology 
and for subtilising the dramatic action. If you 
retort that ‘ Figaro,’ ‘ Otello,’ and ‘ Falstaff’ are 
extremely complicated in their plots, I can only 
ask you to compare da Ponte with Beaumarchais, 
and Boito with Shakespeare. It will then be 
seen that the librettists have produced dramas 
which are clear and straightforward, with no 
unnecessary elaboration of incident. Mozart and 
Verdi restore in a different way the complexity 


Here 


That is why many songs by | 
whose words are little | 


l 
and imaginative invention of the originals. This 
primary requirement of swiftness in the action 
and spareness of outline involves a great sacrifice 
of literary interest, and it must be confessed that 
there are few librettos which can be read with 
|enjoyment for their own sakes. Indeed I know 
of only one, which really fulfils this condition— 
| Franc-Nohain’s witty ‘ L’Heure Espagnole,’ which 
| Ravel has clothed with music of an equal brilliance. 
| Literary quality is, then, not of the first import- 
| ance in a libretto. What is required is a sense of 
| the theatre and a willingness to play into the hands 
|of the composer. If, however, the libretto is not 
of much account without the music, neither can 
the music, as I have already pointed out, stand 
/on its own feet. All the skill in characterisation 
and in clinching a dramatic situation goes for 
nothing if we do not know what they are about. 
| Ochs’s shout of ‘ Als’ Morgengabe !’ is nothing but 
a vehement, senseless, tiresome interruption of a 
pretty tune, unless we perceive its meaning and 
comic point. The tune sung by the Italian tenor 
is itself meaningless and feeble unless we refer it 
to its context and realise the satirical implication. 
When we see it performed on the stage all this is 
so clear and so swiftly apprehended, provided we 
understand the language, that we give it no con- 
scious thought, but just enjoy the fun. But it is, 
perhaps, necessary to warn those whose German 
or Italian is not good that it is well to make a 
thorough acquaintance with the story of an opera, 
if not with the libretto, before seeing it for the 
first time. No complex work of art can be 
immediately apprehended, especially if one factor 
in it remains to the end an unknown quantity. 
After all, if opera is worth the effort of attention, 
it is surely worth the little extra effort of complete 
comprehension. This is only to say that opera 
shares with all the other arts the necessity of a use 
of their intelligence and an acquisition of some 
general knowledge on the part of those who ex- 
perience it. No one who is completely insensitive 
to words and ignorant of literary movements and 
conventions can appreciate great poetry, nor will 
the complete ignoramus get much pleasure or any 
benefit from a visit to the National Gallery. Yet 
nine out of ten people who go to the opera have 
probably never given a moment’s thought to the 
form in general or the work in particular. It is 
no wonder that some of them find it a dull and 
unprofitable way of spending an evening. 


“ 


MUSICAL ART IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Pror. EUGENE Broupo 


[Note.—tThe first part of Prof. Broudo’s article 
deals with the history of Russian music and is, 
therefore, omitted.—Translator.} 

Prior to the European War Russian music 
depended almost entirely upon the Court. This 
situation hampered the development of a truly and 
technically perfected Russian school of composers, 
and the creation of a reserve of musical performers 
as well as composers. There was also the absence 
of a wide base of listeners, which had a double 
result ; on the one hand there appeared a tendency 
|to imitate the musical forms of the West (notice 
| Rubinstein and partly Tchaikovsky), and on the 
other hand the growing ability to cut loose from 


| the psychology of the ruling classes by such mighty 
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men as Rimsky-Korsakov and the earlier Borodin 
and Moussorgsky, who, by their social origin, 
really belonged to the ruling classes. These 


composers penetrated into the depths of folk-song, | 


which they understood as the musical expression 
of the collective aspirations of the people. Thus 
a Western tendency and the populist movement 
were the elements from which Russian music was 
developing up to the very time of the October 
Revolution, and these produced a most unexpected 
synthesis of form, such as the musical symbolism 
of Scriabin, or the gay noise of the market-place, 
as in the music of Stravinsky, or, finally, the daring 
neo-classicism of Prokofiev. Genetically, these 
composers came up from the two principal types 
of Russian musical thought. 

On the eve of 1914 the interest in Russian musical 
art was at its height in the whole of cultural 
Europe. Moussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Borodin, 
Glazounov, Stravinsky, and soon Scriabin, were 
known to every cultured music-lover in the West. 
Simultaneously, a group of younger men were 
coming along, and these played a considerable 
part in the musical life of Europe and America 
during the following years because of changed 
conditions. Rachmaninov and the young Proko- 
fiev may be mentioned. In Russia itself a process 
of Europeanization was developing. The influence 
of Wagner and the French symbolists headed by 
Debussy was particularly and strongly felt. 
Concert and symphonic literature began to push 
back opera, which was the only representative 


form of Russian musical art. Russian musical | 


culture at the fatal year of 1914 was already satu- 
rated with the subtle tastes of the West, but 
without losing its characteristic populist design. 
The Russian composer nevertheless held on firmly 
to the traditions of Borodin and Moussorgsky, 
who by this time had found a new support from 
the rapidly growing ranks of the Russian bourgeois 
intellectuals. 
RUSSIAN MUSIC AND THE REVOLUTION 

The first clash of Russian musical art with the 
Revolution produced a certain bewilderment 
among the native composers and _ performing 
artists. The Russian musical intellectuals of 


1917 had had neither the reserves nor a sufficiently | 
professional solidarity to grip the new and titanic | 
task which opened up before them. The situation | 


roused in them a desire to go abroad, and among 
those who did so were Rachmaninov, Prokofiev, 
and Medtner, and also a group of conductors 
headed by Kussewitzky, the pianists Brovsky 
and Orlov, and a number of singers beginning 
with Chaliapin. Stravinsky had _ left 
the Revolution. Some continued to work 


under Soviet conditions, but both creative and | 


interpretative musical art was greatly weakened. 
At the same time, however, the demand for music 
was growing by leaps and bounds. The new 
audience consisted of millions of workers, Red 
Army soldiers, and students, and the difficulties 


of life made no difference to their demands | 


for musical art. They poured into the concert- 
halls, carrying with them a_ thirst for new 
artistic expression. The People’s Commissariat 
for Education satisfied these demands by organized 
concert-troupes and orchestras, which were scat- 
tered over the vast territory of the Soviet Union. 

The most défficult problem was to make up 
programmes which would be intelligible to the 


before | 


“new audience, and, although the new public did 
| not at first claim anything definite from the per- 
| formers, it was soon evident that the old type of 
programme, which was a hash of popular opera 
| selections, Western classics, and older Russian 
| composers, could not satisfy the healthy appetites 
|of the new audience. A struggle commenced for 
ja new kind of programme, and for a new 
|outlook from the performers. The press and 
|the art organizations called for something 
|which would express the experiences of the 
| Revolution in the form dictated by the 
|rhythm of the new life. At Moscow there 
‘was formed an independent Association of 
|Composers which stood upon the basis of 
| Revolution in Art. The chief distributor of 
|this kind of music at present is the Musical 
Section of the State Publishing House, which 
attracted not only the work of talented youth, 
but also composers like Gnessin, Gliére, Krien, and 
others. 

During the epoch of Militant Communism all 
kinds of concerts for the worker and peasant 
audiences prepared the way for cultural recon- 
struction. With the improvement of economic 
conditions the concert life became more decen- 
tralised in character. One is able to claim 
that there now exists an advanced intelligentsia 
among the workers, who have a real ability to 
listen systematically to good music. Their 
demand has created the growth of symphonic 
orchestras in the larger workers’ clubs, beginning 
with Moscow and penetrating to the provinces. 
It is significant that the larger workers’ clubs are 
demanding concerts by highly-qualitied artists, 
| frequently engaged from abroad. In this latter 
respect much has been done by the Russian 
Philharmonic Society, the Leningrad Philharmonic 
Society, the Odessa Philharmonic Society, and the 
Moscow Association of Contemporary Music, all 
these having established contact with the West. 
‘ Persimfans,’** the conductorless orchestra, has 
|also performed foreign music. Some enterprising 
newspapers have organized special symphonic 
concerts for their readers. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CONCERTS AND 
OPERA 

The musical life of the U.S.S.R. does not fit 
into any kind of brief formula. In wealth of 
| materials it by no means lags behind the pre-war 
standard, but there are variations depending upon 
the general social conditions. The old pre- 
revolutionary musical taste with its love of brilhant 
performance still exists, and this spoils the taste 
of the new audience. Until about last year 
the interests were staked upon imported artists, 
who, of course, were frequently great musicians. 
| Recently, however, attention has been given to 
local artists. Particularly helpful in raising 
musical culture was the coming of foreign 
conductors such as Bruno Walter, Klemperer, 
Weingartner, Kouts [presumably Albert Coates’, 
Stiedri, Monte [? Pierre Monteux}, and others, of 
whom Klemperer, Stiedri, and Kouts produced a 
deep impression in strengthening the ensemble 
of our orchestras. This was partly due to their 
/personal talent, but also due to the systematic 
|work done. The first foreign conductor who 


* See‘ A Conductorless Orchestra,’ by Leonid Sabaneev (Musical Dumes, 
' April number, 1928, p. 307). 
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broke the ring of the blockade in 1921 was 
Oskar Fried, who conducted a Beethoven cycle at 
Moscow. 

Among orchestras are the now famous ‘ Persim- 
fans,’ which works along the principles of close 
understanding of all participants in a collective 
creation, and has no conductor. During five years 
of existence it has played through orchestral 
literature from Bach to Honegger. The former 
Court Orchestra of St. Petersburg has been pre- 
served as the Orchestra of the Academic Phil- 
harmonic Society of Leningrad. Similar 
preservation has been carried out in other cities. 
Moscow has no permanent symphony orchestra 
which works with a conductor. It uses for its 
symphonic purposes the fine orchestra of the 
Great State Theatre, which is not inferior to 
the famous Western philharmonic orchestras of 
Berlin, Vienna, and Amsterdam. In recent times 
considerable attention has been given to choral 
ensembles, particularly at Leningrad (the Lenin- 
grad Academic Choral Cappella), at Kiev (the State 
Ukrainian Chorus, ‘ Dumka’), Tiflis (the Georgian 
Academic Cappella), and those of other towns. 
Within the province of chamber music particularly 
interesting are the three brilliant string quartets 
named after Glazunov, Stradivarius, and the 
Moscow State Conservatory, which have developed 
and became known throughout the country. 


THE MUSICAL REPERTOIRE 


The problem of introducing an old culture to a 
new audience necessarily influenced the programmes 
of our orchestral and chamber concerts. At the 
same time there is a very strong interest in both 
native and foreign contemporary art [Albert Coates 
has conducted Holst’s ‘The Planets’ in Soviet 
Russia.—Tvanslator}. In the U.S.S.R. it is easy 
for a young composer to obtain performances of 
his compositions. 

Opera experienced the same _ bewilderment 
after the Revolution as was observed in other 
provinces of music. The new forms of society 
had a tremendous influence upon the life of the 
Russian opera theatre. The State gave the 
theatres autonomy, but demanded that they 
should render a new repertoire, making the theatre 
a platform for the new social education. All these 
new demands were pressing hard upon the Russian 
opera stage, and added to them was the lack of 
funds. Before the Revolution, opera had held 
a foremost place in our musical life. The Imperial 
stage at Leningrad had by 1917 reached undeniably 
brilliant achievements. True enough, the achieve- 
ments were of a very subtle nature, and productions 
like Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ and Stravinsky’s ‘ Night- 
ingale’ catered mainly for the highly esthetic 
tastes which disappeared during the Revolution. 
To the new audience who froze in overcoat and 
overshoes in the unheated auditorium of the theatre 
during the years of war and the blockade the old 
opera and ballet were unknown things; but the 
people followed these with great curiosity and 
appreciation. The novelty of it stimulated their 
curiosity. The opera, and even more the ballet, 
enjoyed an enormous popularity with the masses, 
as was proved by the insistent efforts of the 
workers’ organizations to secure seats at discount 
prices. 

It is very difficult to tell the story of 


the Revolution. After some hesitation, the 
Leningrad Theatre took the lead with a course 
of contemporary music. ‘ Distant Bells,’ by 
Schrecker, ‘ Salome,’ by Strauss, ‘ The Loves of the 
Three Oranges,’ by Prokofiev, were produced, as 
also were ballets by Stravinsky, and the ‘ Leap 
Through the Shadow’ by Kshennick. The old 
zstheticism which was inseparably associated 
with the sky-blue atmosphere of the Marinski 
Theatre, with its classical ballet inherited from the 
Imperial régime, was also revived and technically 
improved. 

The enormous Moscow Theatre, with its sections 
of the ‘New’ and the ‘ Experimental,’ moved 
much more slowly along the new ways. Here 
prevailed the conservative point of view, which 
sought to improve and revive the old material 
of ‘ Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ and ‘Lohengrin’; and 
novelties penetrated but slowly. The enormous 
size of the Moscow opera stage had some- 
thing to do with the slowness of its development. 
It could produce but two or three new 
performances each year. In _ contradistinction 
to Leningrad, the Moscow stage made frantic 
efforts to give a modern reinterpretation 
of old operas, particularly along the line of 
staging them with the aid of Western scenic 
technique. It sought also to change the libretto, 
but this was not always successful, and was at 
times even a distinct failure. A particular instance 
of the latter was the revision of the text of ‘ Boris 
Godunov,’ which called forth bitter controversy. 
On the other hand, the Great Theatre was able to 
maintain a high standard in chorus and orchestra, 
and some very gorgeous productions were staged. 

There are two opera studios of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, one named after Nemirovich-Danchenko 
and the other after Stanislavsky. They have 
become noted features of the national musical life. 
Both sought to introduce realism into opera, each 
following its own methods. Particularly well de- 
veloped in recent times is the work of Stanislavsky’s 
studio. Thecreator fights against the opera routine. 
Stanislavsky, by his own system, sought to syn- 
thesise the words, the rhythm, and action in a 
truly creative manner. He demonstrated by his 
productions of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Eugene Onegin’ 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ The Tsar’s Bride’ that 
fine opera can be given with success, despite the 
absence of ‘star’ singers. 

The greatest difficulties to the producers of opera 
were caused by the subject matter. It was 
expected that the theatre should give a vivid 
reflection of Soviet public opinion. In one 
way or another the dramatic theatre was able to 
answer this demand, but the opera has not yet 
produced any talent able to reflect in music the 
recent epoch. On the Leningrad and Moscow 
stages some efforts were made to produce operas 
with a revolutionary theme, but none of these 
passed the experimental stage, and at their best 
were but imitations of an old form with a revolu- 
tionary content. Among the more successful may 
be mentioned the ‘ Eagle’s Revolt,’ by the Lenin- 
grad composer Pashchenko, and ‘ The Decembrists,’ 
by Zolotaryeff. The plots of both of these deal 
with former revolts in Russia. 

SUMMING UP 

The upheavals of the War and Revolution which 

re-assessed all values could not, ef course, leave 





Russian opera’s search for new ways after 


the musical creative forces untouched. Within 
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the province of high musical art the Revolution | 
created particularly difficult conditions, and among | 
the noise of the guns the muses were silent. They 
were silent because there were no printing presses 
and the composers suffered from want. But now | 
one may point to a number of opera productions as 
well as to symphonies and concerts which were | 
created within the environment of Soviet actualities. 
N. Myaskovsky is becoming internationally known 
as a composer of symphonies. Gliére, of Moscow, 
and the talented Jewish composer Gnessin, are 
also successful, and Alexander Krein has written 
a remarkable symphony. 

In spite of the fact that the demand was for 
great monumental work, the subtler type of music | 
is continually being created. N. A. Roslovets 
considers his creations as the organization of tone- 
elements independent of any emotional significance. 

At Leningrad we find the symphonic composer 
Shestakovich, who has become very popular, and | 
who in vividness is not behind Prokofiev. 
Unfortunately, the greatest of contemporary 
Russian masters, Glazunov, who is over-occupied | 
with his social and pedagogic duties, has been | 
almost altogether silent during the past decade. | 
Silent, too, is the Moscow composer, Ippolitov- | 
Ivanov. Gretchaninov, however, has become | 
known in England and America. 

MUSICAL SCIENCE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

Russian musical science is a phenomenon of 
recent days. It began to develop after the Revo- 
lution when the first scientific research institutions 
of European size were organized. Musico-scientific 
work developed along three lines: the history of 
music, the history of folk-lore, and the purely 
scientific study of musical art. A cause for pride 
in our musical science is the important experimental 
work within the province of acoustics, which has 
given a basis for systematic musical theoretical 
knowledge. The researches include a_ serious 
effort to penetrate the scientific laws for the forma- 
tion of folk-melody. The invention of Theremin, 
who obtained sounds by an electric method in | 
space without the aid of touching a musical | 
instrument, gives us an additional cause for pride | 
in our musical science. In Soviet Russia there has | 
also been an increased interest in books on musical | 
subjects. [There are also a number of musical 
magazines, one or two of them entirely devoted 
to contemporary music, as would be natural in 
the new Russia.—Tvanslator.’ 

(From the Moscow ‘Weekly News Bulletin.’ 
lated by Henry Clegg.) 





Trans- 


|the music, composers, performers ; 
| other technical aspects of the music ; 


possible to point the way to an adequate theory 
as to the nature of esthetic appreciation. 

I have been investigating the subject of the 
appreciation of music and its psychology at 
Cambridge, using ordinary discussions, questions, 
introspections, and observations, certain psycho- 
logical tests, and also two experimental concerts 


|at which members of the audiences (each number- 


ing about fifty people of all degrees of musicianship) 
tried to write down what they had actually thought 
about and felt while listening. Previous investi- 
gators in this sphere seem to have depended almost 
entirely on gramophone music, and often appear 


;only to have played bad music to more or less 


unmusical people ; neither the title nor the com- 
poser of the music were told to the subjects of 


| such experiments, and an extremely artificial and 


abnormal situation resulted.* To demonstrate 
this effect my first concert was as normal as pos- 
sible, ordinary chamber music, such as a Mozart 
Trio, 16th-century and Brahms songs, Bach and 
contemporary pianoforte music, being performed 
under usual concert conditions by members of the 
Cambridge University Musical Club. At a second 
concert the conditions were abnormal, the per- 
formers being behind a curtain and the programme 
announced only in outline, e.g., violin suite, two 
songs, &c. It consisted of music almost wholly 
unknown to the audience, especially chosen to 
throw light on certain points. 

Now it would obviously be difficult to write out 
very complete introspections while listening, hence 
the following method was developed and proved 
to be fairly satisfactory, not disturbing apprecia- 
tion of the music unduly. The introspective 
records (which were treated confidentially) were 
on the whole quite good and clear. After each 
item of music the audience were asked to indicate, 
individually, how much they had attended to, 
thought about, or felt certain general categories 
or headings by giving each 0, 1, 2, or 3 marks 
according to its relative importance for them in 
that item. These headings were given in printed 
directions and explained in a preliminary talk. 
The audience were required to use only those which 
seemed to them necessary to summarise all their 
thoughts and feelings while listening—for example : 
anything irrelevant to the music—Visual images 
(mental pictures) ; Bodily movements and rhyth- 
mic responses; Thoughts as to the identity of 

Interest in 
The goodness 
music; Feelings aroused ; 


or badness of the 


| Esthetic appeal. 


During the rest of each interval (five to ten 


| minutes), or, if it did not distract them, during the 


NON-MUSICAL FACTORS IN THE io | 


APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
By P. E. VERNON 


| throughout ; at the first concert only 18 per cent. 


music, they amplified their marks by describing 
as fully as possible any details of their experiences. 
The audience were quite serious and interested 


(Strathcona Research Student in Psychology and John Stewart of Rannoch | complained at all of the situation ; at the second 


Scholar in Sacred Music at Cambridge University) 


Music is generally regarded as_ essentially 
something that is heard, and though, admittedly, 


various factors may occasionally affect apprecia- | 


tion, yet these are thought of as irrelevant and | 
I wish| that no two people mean the same thing by 


having little bearing on the music itself. 


to show how many and how important are such | 
factors, music without them being an impossibility. | 


Only when they are taken into account and their 
musical significance is considered does it become 





47 per cent., including all the most musical, 
admitted to being somewhat distracted, but the 
majority rather enjoyed being free from per- 
formers’ mannerisms and the noise of applause. 
The main difficulty in working out the results was 





* See, for example, *The Effects of Music," edited by M. Schoen 
There is, however, in one of the essays in this book, by O. Ortman, a 
good account of non-musical factors, but their psychological basis and 
musical significance are not considered 
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zsthetic appeal or value, nor do they estimate | imagery of savages and primitive peoples is very 
their wandering of attention and the like by the/| vivid, so that this is probably one of the main 


same standards. But both the marks, 


the | effects of music on them ; 


hence the magical 


remarks, and the data obtained by other methods | powers ascribed to music in the many legends like 


supplemented one another, and it was possible to 
obtain a good deal of evidence by noting what 
characteristics were prominent 


| 


that of Orpheus. That music is not capable of 
suggesting specific scenes has often been proved. 


in the more! However, there is some consistency in its effect. 


musical subjects of the investigation, what in the| For example, in a Polka from Casella’s ‘ Puppa- 


less musical. Certain questions with regard to 
their musical education and other factors were 


answered at the time, and my personal knowledge | 


of more than three-quarters of them was of the 
greatest use. 

The first and most obvious non-musical factor 
is wandering of attention from the music to various 
associations (recollections of previous performances, 


and so on) and often to quite irrelevant affairs. | 
|avowed programme music. 


zetti,’ played as a pianoforte duet, about one-fifth 
of the audience saw either wooden or foreign 
soldiers, or a war dance of Red Indian or African 
natives, and the like (thus combining symbolically 


‘the martial, rhythmic, and strange characteristics 


To many this free play of the imagination is a/| 


source of considerable pleasure, and some people, 
with but little knowledge of or interest in music, 
are definitely stimulated to think about extraneous 


matters by having music going on when not| 


attending. (Tolstoi and Stendhal were pre- 
sumably of this type.) 
of music to help factory workers engaged on 
monotonous and rhythmic jobs; sailors 
savages also often work much better when they 
sing. 

At the concerts the marks for this first category 
varied with the length of the items, and with their 
lack of emotional and intellectual interest. I 
found quite definitely that the more musical, on 
the average, attend better than the unmusical, for 
the musician develops a musical sentiment or 
conscience which debars him from enjoying such 
lapses, and helps him to concentrate. 

The more representational the music the more 
easily are associations aroused, so that many 
listeners like to weave emotional dramas into 
what they hear; any work that attains much 
popularity is inevitably supplied with a programme, 
whether the composer intended it or no. In 
about one-third of the audience either the emotional 
flux aroused by the music or its physical character- 
istics may lead on into sporadic visual images, 
while up to 10 per cent. may enjoy the music 
because it evokes a continuous kind of dream which 
they watch as if at a theatre. This phenomenon 
of visualisation only appears in people with a low 
degree of mental control, and so increases in 
frequency with fatigue; it requires a passive, 
almost hypnotic, state without any critical or 
objective attitude towards the music. 


and | 


Analagous is the use, 


of the music). Though visualisation is not absent 
in some people in the most abstract music, yet, 


| together with emotional interpretations, it is 


| 


naturally most common in songs, opera, and 
The more musical, 
however, often say that when listening to music 
such as ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ they may at 
first visualise scenes or incidents ; when they get 
to know it better they forget the programme and 
listen to it more abstractly. Some never make 
use of such associations or interpretations at all. 
I find that the more musical also have, on the 
average, a considerable preference for orchestral 
and chamber music concerts over choral concerts 


,and operas, and show little appreciation of any 


vocal music. When they do listen to songs they 
pay but little attention to the words; in fact at 
the second concert it was demonstrated that an 
audience of average musical level takes remarkably 
little notice of the text, for to a song by Campian 


‘the following words were sung : 


Now that the sun hath sunk and risen, 
And she the world hath all forgiven, 
Though youth is wanting far and nigh, 
Yet from the embers falls the sky. 


Do not like others when the time 
Seeking their passion from the rime, 
Though without e’er full straightly given 
Fast with a step too slow for heaven. 


Actually only 6 per cent. noticed that these words 
were nonsense; 16 per cent. found them un- 
interesting, or in some way suspected that they 
were unusual, or thought them badly enunciated 
(as a matter of fact they were sung very clearly, 
but this is a natura! psychological reaction to 
nonsense words); 15 per cent. thought they had 
attended to the words, but noticed nothing wrong ; 
and the remaining 63 per cent. took no notice of 


The visual! the sense of the words at all. 


(To be continued.) 


STUDIES IN EXPRESSION 
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Music in the Foreign Press 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON STRAVINSKY 
In the November Nouvelle Revue Musicale Léon 
‘allas writes : 

‘If one did not fear being paradoxical, one 
might aver that Stravinsky is a composer devoid 
of natural originality, whom his will-power and 
the circumstances of his wonderfully successful 
career have compelled to manufacture an 
artificial originality. He began by being a 
faithful, docile disciple of his teachers, Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Glazounov; later he fell under 
a new yoke, and became, rather than a spon- 
taneous creator, the composer who accomplished 
the all-powerful volitions of a lord paramount, 
who always teems with new and contradictory 
ideas: of Diaghilev, the director of the Russian 
Ballet. It is in this light that historians will 
have to study his works if they are to understand 
the irrational rationale of his evolution. They 
will then realise the terrible situation of 
Stravinsky, a composer of the first rank con- 
demned to a kind of everlasting hard labour, and 
will admire him for having endured the ordeal and 
maintained himself in the limelight. His story 
is very similar to his own ‘ Histoire du Soldat,’ 
to the story of the poor soldier for ever trudging, 
ever believing he is trudging forwards, and, in 
order to appear to advance continually, com- 
pelled now to mark time, now to walk backwards, 
making much ado about nothing, discovering 
things universally known, and beginning afresh, 
with all the ardour of a neophyte, experiments 
that have been carried out for centuries and 
long since given up by others.’ 

COMPOSERS AND SPANISH FOLK-MUSIC 
In the December Musik, Edgar Istel writes : 

‘To incorporate Spanish folk-music into 
compositions is a very difficult, almost an 
impossible, task. What Bizet and Chabrier 
have done in this respect is very little indeed. 
The greatest difficulty lies in the harmonization. 
Glinka was the first to realise the true terms of 
the problem and to tackle it with a measure of 
success ; but neither he, nor Rimsky-Korsakov, 
nor even de Falla, has succeeded in mastering 
the art of putting down on staved paper the 
egregious chords and peculiar rhythms of 
Spanish folk-tunes.’ 

PAUL DE MALEINGREAU 
In the November Musica Sacra (Milan), G. L. 
Centemeri devotes an essay to this Belgian 
composer (b. 1887, and a pupil of Tinel), praising 
his music and emphasising its ‘ Gregorian’ 
character. 


a 


VILLA LOBOS 

In the December Muzyka (Warsaw), Arthur 

Rubinstein praises the music of this Brazilian 

composer for its originality, its genuineness, and 

its healthy character. 

OLD POLISH MUSIC 

In the same issue, Henryk Opienski outlines the 

history of Polish opera, starting from Kamienski’s 

‘Distress Alleviated’ (1778). And Hieronim 

Feicht devotes an article to Polish composers of 

Church music of the baroque period: Pekiel, 
Rozycki, Gorezycki, and Zielenski. 

M.-D. CALVOCOREsSI. 





The Musician’s Bookshelf 


‘Handel’s Oratorio, ‘‘ The Messiah.””’ By E. C. 
Bairstow. 

‘An Introduction to the Music of R. Vaughan 
Williams.’ By A. E. F. Dickinson 





‘Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. each.} 

These two books are the latest numbers in the 
excellent ‘ Musical Pilgrim’ series. At first sight 
Handel’s oratorio might appear to be a barren 
subject for a writer to-day. Dr. Bairstow proves 
it to be the reverse. He is as fresh, enthusiastic, 
and discriminating as if the work had been a 
recent revelation to him. Yet he has probably 
directed as many performances of ‘ The Messiah ’ 
as any other living conductor. His book is the 
fruit of his experiences, and at the same time shows 
us how he produces such vital performances of the 
work. Clearly he doesn’t regard ‘ The Messiah’ 
as something to be gone through periodically for 
the renewal of the choral society exchequer, nor 
(in some ways an even worse view) as being in 
need of gingering up by doubling the pace and 
playing tricks with the structure. In the matter 
of additional accompaniments the purists will not 
be with him, but the well-argued contentions of 
so practical a musician are not easily set aside. 
His stimulating little book should be read by all 
who have to do with performances of the oratorio, 
from the conductor to the listener in the back row. 

Mr. Dickinson uses his space so well that in less 
than a hundred pages he surveys Vaughan 
Williams’s output down to ‘ Sancta Civitas.’ He 
has the first qualification for apostolic work of 
this kind—enthusiasm of the genuine kind that is 
based on close study of his subject. His Intro- 
duction is a well-thought-out consideration of the 
essential qualities of Vaughan Williams. Few 
will disagree with any of its conclusions. If 
Mr. Dickinson is sometimes less convincing in his 
detailed discussion of the works, we need look no 
farther than mere taste for an explanation. Thus, 
he calls the mouth-organ episode in the ‘ London’ 
Symphony ‘ sheer tomfoolery,’ whereas to many 
of us it is just the right thing in its place. His 
estimate of the composer's melodic inventiveness 
is, we think, too high. Their folk-song origin is 
often too obvious for originality or for the avoid- 
ance of monotony. Bearing on this is a note on 
p. 27 concerning the Scherzo of the ‘Sea’ Sym- 
phony. Mr. Dickinson says that after his notes 
on the Symphony were completed his attention 
was drawn to the fact that: 


‘. . . when the chorus comes in with the words 
laughing and buoyant’’ the orchestra play, 
across the triple rhythm of the bar, the first four 
bars of ‘‘ The Golden Vanity.’’ Similarly, when 
the choir sing ‘‘ surface,’’ on the next page, the 
orchestra strike up the opening bars of ‘‘ The 
Bold Princess Royal,’’ repeating them at p. 67, 
line 2. They also play the last phrase of the 
same folk-tune in the second and following bars 
of line 3.’ 


One questions the value of allusions so subtle 
as to escape so keen a student of the score as 
Mr. Dickinson; could they ever have been de- 
tected by a mere listener? But Mr. Dickinson 
is not abashed. He says, ‘ The interest of these 


“a 
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interpolations is that one would scarcely notice 
them as such.’ But what interest have they save 
when so noticed ? He goes on: ‘ So completely 
has Vaughan Williams mastered the secret of 
‘talking folk-song as to the manner born’ that 
when he writes a particular folk-tune we feel that 
he might have written it himself.’ What an 
opening he presents here! How came he to over- 
look an obvious retort ? ‘So completely, &c. .. . 
that when he writes an original theme we feel that 
he is quoting a folk-tune.’ 

However, it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Dickinson is a mere blind worshipper. On the 
contrary. The candour with which he indicates 
what seem to him to be spots on his sun inspire 
us with confidence in his judgment in general ; 
and his thoroughness and determination to get to 
the root of the matter make him a fit commentator 
on a composer of such uncompromising sincerity 
as Vaughan Williams. One small complaint: 
there are numerous music-type examples, but 
reference to them is not always easy, owing to a 
want of method in the numbering. There is only 
one way of doing this sort of thing conveniently, 
and that is to number all illustrations consecutively 
from first to last. Mr. Dickinson sometimes uses 
Roman numerals, sometimes Arabic, and often 
none at all. 


‘ Konzert und Opern Lexicon,’ herausgegeben von 

Dr. Tobias Norlind. Part 1. 

[Stockholm : Klioverlag, km. 3.] 

Judging from this first part, the book promises 
to be a very useful one. It covers orchestral and 
stage works of all kinds, chamber music (except 
works for one instrument or for pianoforte and 
another instrument), and choral music (except 
a cappella choruses). For each work it gives the 
dates of composition and publication, often that 
of the first performance and of revivals, and some- 
times a number of particulars—such as, with 
regard to Bach’s works, the instrumental setting 
and the transfer of music from one work to another. 
The scheme is carefully carried out. Unavoidably, 
a few minor mistakes will be discovered here and 
there, e.g., the vocal score of Lazzari’s opera 
‘Armor’ is not mentioned as published, and the 
date of Blockx’s opera ‘ La Fiancée de la Mer’ is 
given as 1908 instead of the correct 1903 (this is 
probably a misprint). But as a rule the informa- 
tion given is remarkable for its accuracy. 

M.-D. C. 


* Antonin Dvorak.’ By Karel Hoffmeister. Trans- 
lated, with Foreword, by Rosa Newmarch. 
|Lane, 6s.) 

Dr. Hoffmeister begins by telling us he is chiefly 
concerned with the purely musical characteristics 
of Dvorak’s work, with his invention and the 
formal and technical side of his art. The book 
does not live up to that description. There is an 
adequate biography, containing a number of fresh 
and characteristic details, but the actual musical 
criticism is sketchy—a fact that is partly explained 
by its having originated in a series of lectures. 
(Not all lecturers have Mr. Colles’s art and skill in 
turning lectures into a good book.) We would not 
unduly disparage Dr. Hoffmeister’s chapters, 


| interest anyone who is new to Dvorak; only, 
considering the author’s position and opportunities 
(he is a professor at Prague Conservatory, 
where he was a student in Dvordk’s time), one is 
surprised he does not go rather deeper. It is 
disappointing to come across such an excuse as 
this (in connection with the Symphony in D minor, 
Op. 70), ‘It is hardly possible to analyse this 
work here, for an account of its rich and complex 
structure would be beyond the scope of this 
book.’ Perhaps Mrs. Newmarch will give us an 
English version one of these days of Sourek’s 
‘ Dvorak,’ or, better still, a work of her own. 


C. 





‘Ear, Eye, and Hand in Harmony.’ 
Fowles. 
[Oxford University Press, 5s.] 


By Ernest 


Here is a book where every word is significant. 
It deals, as its title shows, with the correlation 
between ear, eye, and hand in the study of 
harmony, and of course the ear comes first, but 
not in the usual way. 

How shall we begin the teaching of harmony ? 
The author’s answer is this: If a stranger goes to 
an unknown country and has to discover for 
himself the meaning of the language, his first 
vocabulary will be the words in most common 
use. Substitute ‘chord’ for ‘word’ and you 
have the key to the method of starting your study 
of the unknown language of music. 
| The scheme laid down in this section is so 
excellent, and forms such a sound basis for the 
building up of the subsequent sections (dealing 
with harmony and the keyboard, harmony and 
the eye, and harmony and the pen), that it is 
sketched here as the most useful guide to the 
method adopted in the whole book. 

1. The first step is the Vocal Imitation of Chords. 
But the student cannot sing chords! No—but 
he can sing the sounds arpeggio-wise, and hold the 
chord in his memory as an echo is held, and, in fact, 
it was a famous echo which gave the author this 
idea, which is also consistent with his analogy of 
the spoken language, when the sounds are first 
learnt by pronouncing them until they are 
memorised. 

And what of those who cannot sing? The 
author maintains that all who can speak can sing, 
or, at any rate, hum. This is true, but all cannot 
| pitch sounds correctly, even humming, not because 
| their ear is faulty, but because they cannot control 
| their vocal muscles. And it is the vocal teacher’s 
| task to cure the fault. 
| 2. The next step is the recognition of the bass 
| of a chord, by repeating the lowest sound in a 
plain chord. 

3. The octave sense then receives attention, an 
important and much neglected point. Students 
sing chords one or two octaves higher or lower 
than those played. 

4. The power of hearing intermediate sounds in 
a chord follows—this being, in the author’s opinion, 
a most useful stimulus to the harmonic sense. 

5. Now comes the first observation of the relation 
of a chord to a free-moving part below, above, or 
within the sounds of the actual chord. A short 
tune is extemporised on a basic harmony, and the 
students sing, arpeggio-wise, the sounds of the 








which are pleasant to read and well calculated to | chord. 
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6. The recognition of the decorative aspect 
follows, treated in a similar manner. 

7. The last of these preparatory stages deals 
with inversions and the recognition of the funda- 
mental chord. 

These first steps are followed by the further 
stage of recognising concords and_ discords, 
decorative passages founded on the chords, the 
development of the cadence sense, and so on—and 
all done aurally without any distractions of 
naming chords, or learning and applying rules ! 

Space does not allow of our showing the logical 
way in which the remaining sections develop 
from this, but enough has been said to show that 
this new work is a really valuable addition to the 
literature on the teaching of harmony. 

E.M.G. R. 


‘String Quartet Playing. By M. D. Herter 

Norton. 

[Birmingham: E. W. Organ, 15s.] 

The steady growth of amateur string quartet 
parties is one of the most promising signs of the 
times. Probably few of the teams realise at the 
start the difficulties that lie ahead, but it is one 
of the happiest circumstances in music-making 
of the ensemble type that the pleasures are so 
great and cumulative that the participants are 
undeterred by difficulties that would dishearten 
the lone student. Too often, unfortunately, many 
of the difficulties in quartet playing are merely 
circumvented, mainly because the players are 
unconscious of the more subtle ones. There has 
long been need for guidance here. Almost without 
exception, instruction books have concerned 
themselves with solo singers and players—not 
unnaturally. Yet we know that four string soloists 
getting together for quartet work have a new job 
to tackle, no matter how great their individual 
skill. Mr. Herter Norton’s book is an excellent 
guide, enthusiastic in tone and thorough in counsel. 
His opening words could hardly be bettered : 

‘Chamber music is one of the few lasting 

interests of life. Young men have grown old 
together playing for love of it, with a satisfaction 
that is never dulled, at weekly meetings, year 
in year out, for a quarter-century or more. 
Unlike most arts, whose devotees are alone in 
their pursuit, unlike most sports, which imply 
some rivalry of skill, chamber music is a social 
enterprise, the nucleus of sympathetic gatherings 
wherein the players are dependent upon each 
other for the achievement of their common 
interest.’ 

The main heads are Style, Ensemble, Tempo and 
Tempo Modification, Phrasing, Dynamics, Colour, 
and Texture. There are a hundred and thirty-two 
music-type illustrations, some quite lengthy, the 
sources ranging from the early classics down to 
Kodaly. 

The cost of the book seems heavy, but actually 
it is low—a mere three and ninepence for each of 
the party. Not often will they spend that modest 
sum to such good purpose as in the buying of this 
admirable guide. 


The ‘ Music Trades Diary, Directory, and Year 
Book’ for 1929 is, as usual, a handy book of 
reference on a variety of matters—business, 
professional, legal, &c. (G. D. Ernest, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. Paper, 2s; cloth, 2s. 6d.) 





, 


‘ Brahms’s Lieder.’ By Max Friedlander. Trans- 


lated by C. Leonard Leese. 
[Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 


Those Brahmsians who have no German will 
welcome this book, although the translation (as in 
so many of our books on music—witness Miss 
Marshall’s recent translation of Kobald’s ‘ Schu- 
bert ’) is not all it might be. In a book of these 
pretensions it is really absurd to use ‘ cadenza’ 
for ‘cadence’ (e.g., p. 106). Friedlander is actually 
represented as saying that the obbligato in Op. 91 
is for violin. The setting of Goethe’s ‘Phanomen’ 
is said to have been composed in ‘in 1833.’ Such 
a phrase as ‘the whole is coloured by the warm 
E major’ is hardly English. What is meant is 
‘the warmth of [i.e., ‘ fancifully ascribed to ’} the 
key of E major.’ 

The method of the book is to treat the songs 
separately (to the extent of the best part of a page, 
on the average, for each), in the order of their 
opus numbers. There isa great deal of information 
which might be hard to come by elsewhere, on the 
variants in different editions, and also on Brahms’s 
modifications of his poets’ texts. The book is 
one to refer to for facts rather than one to read 
for literary pleasure, the manner being usually 
dry and catalogical. A chapter of general aesthetic 
considerations would have improved it. 

C. 


L’Elément Flamand dans Beethoven.’ By Ernest 
Closson. 

{Bruxelles : Imprimerie Veuve Monnom. } 

The Flemish ancestry of Beethoven was estab- 
lished in a book by Raymond Van Aerde, reviewed 
in the Musical Times of May, 1928. To that work 
a Preface was contributed by M. Closson, who 
now pursues the subject to its logical conclusion 
by showing how this ancestry revealed itself both 
in Beethoven the man and the composer. In- 
evitably there is some special pleading, but he 
makes out a good case, and does it in an interesting 
manner. As an example of his thoroughness take 
his opening move : 

‘Un vrai nom flamand, Beet, dans la langue, 
signifie ‘‘ betterave’’; hoven est une forme de 
hof—‘ cour, jardin.’’ Van Beethoven signifie 
donc ‘“‘ du jardin aux betteraves.’’ Beet existe 
aussi en allemand et en anglais, dans le sens de 
“bette ’’ (beta vulgaris) et, en allemand seule- 
ment, de “ planche’’ (terme d’horticulture).’ 
Not many of us have associated Beethoven’s 

name with a beetroot garden! But M. Closson 
shows that as long ago as 1837 a Dutchman named 
Van Marsdyk was on the scent, claiming the 
composer as a compatriot, and arguing ingeniously 
that if Beethoven had been a German his name 
would have been ‘Von Rubengarten’! M. 
Closson’s strongest evidence in regard to the music 
is perhaps based on the characteristic humour of 
Beethoven (which was something quite new in 
music) and on the rough independence that made 
his personality a misfit among the well-disciplined 
folk of Germany and Austria. Nor is it far-fetched 
to see in the graphic side of so much of Beethoven's 
music a throw-back to the Flemish school of 
painting, especially as one of his ancestors (Peter) 
was a painter, and another (Gerhard) a sculptor. 
It is, says M. Closson, a Flemish soul which 
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expresses itself in Beethoven, the choice of medium, 
music, being due to his German mother. And he 
cites Franck as another example of the son of a race 
of painters becoming a musician through maternal 
nationality. (In this connection the strong 
influence of Beethoven on Franck always strikes 
us as significant.) M. Closson’s interesting book 
is a considerable addition to Beethoven literature, 
as it develops fully a subject that has so far been 
merely touched on. 


‘ The Enjoyment of Music.’ By Basil de Selincourt. 
[Hogarth Press, 2s. 6d.] 

This is No. 16 of the second series of Hogarth 
Essays. The author’s standpoint is that of the 
enthusiastic cultivated amateur—a refreshing one 
for the professional to hit on from time to time. 
There is much in the matter and manner that the 
professional feels without being able to express 
it—certainly not so well as it is expressed here. 
The author does well to emphasise the importance 
of doing rather than listening. ‘ Of all musical 
pleasures, making music is the best. Music is a 
dance of the mind, and if many are content to 
sit out, it is because they have not felt the joy of 
authentic motion.’ This is true, and is the best 
of answers to those who say that the various forms 
of mechanised music will kill amateur performance. 
Nobody who has really grasped the joy of taking 
part in the making of music will be satisfied with 
hearing alone, much as he may enjoy it in its place, 
and as an aid to his own efforts. 


‘ Beethoven’s Quartets.’ By Joseph de Marliave. 
Introduction and Notes by Jean Escarra ; 
Preface by Gabriel Fauré, Translated by Hilda 
Andrews. 

{Oxford University Press, 18s.] 

This painstaking analysis of Beethoven's 
Quartets was reviewed in the Musical Times on 
the appearance of the original French edition. It 
is well translated, but we get very tired of Miss 
Andrews’s italics, particularly ‘ motif,’ a word 
that recurs scores of times. Marliave was not a 
profound critic, but he was devoted and laborious. 
The scale of the analyses can be judged from the 
fact that there are three hundred and twenty-one 
quotations in music type. The book will come as 
a windfall to the authors of programme annotations ; 
and, indeed, as a huge collection of programme 
annotations it strikes one. The author makes his 
way conscientiously from page to page of the 
score, but he keeps his eyes to the ground, and 
seems oblivious of the poetry of the landscape. 
Again and again he remarks on the obvious 
while missing the spirit and the broad view. In 
its Oxford dress the work is much more handsome 
in appearance than in Alcan’s French edition. 


Cc. 


‘ The Elocutionist’s Cyclopedic Handbook.’ By 
C. Egerton Lowe. 


[Joseph Williams, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s.] 


Though primarily for elocution examinees and 
literary students, this book contains a good deal 
of interest and value to musicians, especially in 
the matter of rhythm, the varieties of rhythmic 
feet being fully explained. There is a fine store 





of miscellaneous literary knowledge here, from 
Metre to Malapropism and Syllepsis to Spoonerism, 
with tips concerning breathing, speaking, stut- 
tering, and all manner of things elocutionists 
should do or eschew. 


‘The Very Thing. Read-out-able Rhymes for 

Children.’ By ffrida Wolfe. 

[Sidgwick & Jackson, 6s.] 

Mrs. Wolfe has the knack in an unusual degree. 
It is long since we have struck so good a book of 
verse for children—pretty fancies, neatly turned, 
with a quaint twist of humour, and a genuine 
insight into the mind of the youngsters. The 
woodcuts by Elizabeth Rivers are no less just 
right, and help to make the work true to its title 
—the very thing for a gift book. 








The latest number of the Mayfair Biographies 
is ‘ Bach,’ by Eric Blom—a skilful piece of con- 
cision, with a well-produced portrait, facsimiles 
of music autographs and other illustrations, a list 
of works, and bibliography (Murdoch, 1s. 6d.). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.) 

‘The Appreciation of Music.’ Ten talks on musical 
form. By Grace Grindley Wilm. Pp. 139. 
Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 

‘Sidelights on Touch.’ Together with 101 questions. 
By James Ching. Pp. 50. Forsyth Bros., 5s. 
‘Musical Discourse.’ From the New York Times. 
By Richard Aldrich. Pp. 305. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 12s. 6d. 

‘ The Science of Organ Pedalling.’ By Herbert F. 
Ellingford and Ernest G. Meers. With a Fore- 
word by Henry Willis. Pp. 64. Office of 
Musical Opinion, 6s. 

* Voice and Verse: A Study of English Song.’ By 
H. C. Colles. Pp. 167. Oxford University 
Press, 7s. 6d. 

‘Collected Essays.’ By W. H. Hadow. Pp. 344. 

Oxford University Press, 15s. 


Hew Music 





SONGS 

Some excellent reprints come with this month’s 
music. One of the best anthologies I have seen 
is the ‘Elisabeth Schumann Song-Book,’ a 
publication in the Universal Edition, obtainable 
from Chester. Beginning with J. S. Bach, and 
ending with Strauss and Wolf, the volume includes 
examples of all the great German song-writers 
and is a treasure-house to the high-voiced singer. 
To the student it forms a splendid summary of 
the development of the song, and lecturers on this 
subject will find it a compact and useful source 
of examples. The volume is an extraordinary 
piece of value for money, and, musically, one has 
nothing but praise for it; but some of the trans- 
lations are not up to standard—singers with a 
sense of the ridiculous will have difficulty with 
several of the English versions, and it would be a 
great gain if the publication were improved in this 
respect. One very interesting feature is that 
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phrasing and breath-marks are printed which were 
put in Elisabeth Schumann’s copies of his songs 
by Strauss himself. 

From Stainer & Bell come a set of eight songs 
from Handel’s operas arranged, and well arranged, 
by G. F. Crowder. The accompaniments are neat 
and clear and not overdone, and the figuring is 
shown. The songs are for high voice. ‘ Falsa 
Immagine,’ the first one, must be very little known 
and is specially beautiful. To J. M. Diack’s series 
of Handel songs are added five numbers, including 
a brilliant soprano ‘ Praise the Lord,’ from ‘Esther,’ 
which is very reminiscent in its opening passages 
of the Overture to ‘ Acis.’ Patersons are the 
publishers. 

An attractive tune by Lully (no more detailed 
source is given) is arranged by Helen Fothergill 
and published by Stainer & Bell. The Moliére 
words are well done in English by Georgina 
Tanner. 

Next comes an album of Mendelssohn songs, 
edited by Sydney Northcote and published by 
Elkin. Mendelssohn was curiously untouched by 
the great developments in song-writing that were 
taking place in his day, and his attitude to his 
words is strangely detached. But how good the 
music is at its best! The ‘Hunting Song’ 
(‘ Jagdlied ’) is a splendid little work, full of rhythm 


written, and has many good points, but in the 
setting of so fresh a poem as this, even a touch 
of self-consciousness is out of place. Novellos 
publish it. 

It is difficult to know what to say about Jacques 
Wolfe’s ‘Three Negro Poems.’ Clement Wood’s 
verses are something like those of Vachel Lindsay, 
though not so good. They area kind of ‘ spiritual,’ 
and the composer relies on the cumulative effect 
of snappy rhythms. The music is jazzed-up, 
restless stuff. It is probably sincere, and a good 
deal of thought has gone to its making, but after 
all the fuss one finds none of the qualities that 
have made music in the past. There is essential 
triviality and absolute lack of restraint. 

Edition Matatani, an East India _ publisher, 
sends three works by Paul J. Seelig. The basic 
style is essentially European ; in all these songs, 
however, there is an element of extraneous foreign 
colouring due to the use of unusual scales and 
rhythms. Although the music is often picturesque 
and effective, 1 doubt if it goes at all deep. I should 
think it is about as Malay as ‘ Hiawatha’ is Red 
Indian—and perhaps not so much so in any true 
sense. But some of the songs, the two entitled 
‘ Kupu-Kupu,’ for instance, have vitality. There 
is a good deal of atmosphere again in ‘ Dandang 
gula miring’ in the set ‘ Tembang Sunda.’ The 





and unaffected high spirits. 

A good venture is Paxtons’ issue of twelve of 
the best-known Brahms songs in a single volume 
at the low price of two shillings. 
clear, if small, and no one will feel disposed to 
quarrel with a publisher who gives him such things 
as ‘ Minnelied,’ ‘ Feldeinsamkeit,’ ‘ Die Mainacht,’ 
and these others at twopence apiece. 

From the point of view of new music this month 
is rather disappointing. Probably the best thing 
is T. F. Dunhill’s quiet and thoughtful setting of 
“The Holy Babe.’ The song has a generous 
flowing tune, and a well-managed climax makes 
an effective ending. Stainer & Bell publish it, 
and also Alec Rowley’s ‘ Dream Village.’ Edgar 
Barratt’s ‘ Beauty’ has that lusciousness and 
obvious emotional effect that its composer under- 
stood so well, but does little service in any real 
sense to Masefield’s poem. It deals with the 
more obvious qualities and misses the important 
ones. Elkins are the publishers. From the same 
house are Cecil Baumer’s two songs, ‘ At Eventide ’ 
and ‘ Out on the downs,’ frankly conventional in 
style, though well written and effective. 

A piece of very neat handling is Alfred Reynolds's 
setting of Goldsmith’s ‘ When shall I marry me ? 


The print is| of Java and Malay. 


’|Giorni’s ‘ Twenty-four Concert Etudes.’ 


composer has technique and an obvious grip of 
|his material, and, judging from the catalogue of 
| his works, has made a special study of the music 
It is open to doubt, however, 
whether any good can come of this grafting of 
native melodies on a style-basis that is obviously 
European. 

Maurice Senart sends a number of songs by 
Reginald C. Robbins, who sets the great passages 
of English poetry to music of high intention and 
serious aim. And he has imaginative power, as 
can be seen from the opening of ‘ Aftermath.’ 
Even so the songs are not successful as a whole, 
|partly because the composer’s accompaniments 
'too rigidly follow the rhythm of the voice part, 
partly because, by concentrating on details at the 
expense of the whole song, the writer achieves 
| only formlessness. ‘There are ‘ moments of vision ’ 
| behind this elaborate music, but the expression is 
not clear enough or certain enough for the listener 
|to be able to share them. — * 


| 





PIANOFORTE 
| ~ . ° 

Schirmers send two more numbers of Aurelio 
These 


The song is tuneful and very lively in rhythm and | studies, like the earlier ones, are fluent and 


texture; it comes off well, and will be a useful 


addition to the song-list of the rather light mezzo- | content. 
M. van Someren-Godfery sets ‘ Fear/is_ telling 


soprano. 


effective, but not very personal or striking in 
Enrico Bossi’s ‘ Soldiers marching’ 
music, suggestive enough with its 





no more the heat of the sun’ with restraint and| drumming figure, and well developed, altogether 


dignity, and the words have due effect (Elkin). | above the average of this sort of music. 


William 


The song is more telling than the same composer's | Heilman’s ‘ Dusting the keys’ is mere fooling ; a 
over-elaborate ‘The King of China’s Daughter’ | study, perhaps, in the technique of the jazz-player, 


(Augener). Miss Sitwell’s poem is as light as can 


be, and this rather ponderous treatment crushes 
it. Again over-elaborate is ‘Go, teach the swan 
to swim’ (Augener): but if careful treatment can 
steady down a rather fussy accompaniment, this | 
song has point. 
Edgar J.. Bainton sets Spenser’s ‘ In praise of | 
Cynthia.’ The song avoids the commonplace | 
rather too deliberately, I feel. It is skilfully | 
Cc 


not very cleverly written and quite without value. 
It has not even the interest of the better-known 
‘ Kitten on the keys,’ from which it is obviously 
derived. Lee Pattison’s ‘ Two Florentine Sketches ’ 
have atmosphere, and are written with a knowledge 


| of pianoforte effect. ‘ Morning songs on the Arno,’ 


in particular, is fresh and picturesque. 
From Elkin comes Elgar’s ‘ Beau Brummel ’ 
Minuet, arranged for pianoforte, It is simple and 








‘ 
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unpretentious, and quite typical of its composer’s 
lighter moments in the gesture of its tunes and 
the methods of handling. Norman O’Neill’s 
‘ Three Sketches ’ are simple, but well-turned, and 
with an occasional distinction of phrase. The 
second number is probably the best of the three. 
David Stephen's No. 6 of ‘ Six Moods’ (Oxford 
University Press) is a well-planned little piece, 
thoughtful in style and with a certain astringency 
of outlook. It allows itself no facile effects, and 
as one gets to know it better one appreciates the 
thought that lies behind its restrained manner. 

From Edition Matatani (Java) is a set of three 
Javanese Dances by Paul J. Seelig. Like the 
composer's songs, noticed above, these works are 
essays in the use of native material by a composer 
of fluent technique who obviously thinks in terms 
of European music, - fs 

UNISON 

Dr. Harold Watts sets Fletcher's ‘ In Praise of 
Pan’ with seemly jollity. Lusty freedom, and a 
well-curved phrase, are needed to make the song 
go well. A delicate bloom on the tone befits 
Chastey Hector’s ‘Lullaby.’ It could be sung 
by quite small children. The composer suggests 
that certain phrases might be sung as solos (Elkin). 

Maurice Jacobson’s ‘ The Robin’ is a chirpy, 
diminutive ditty, for smaller children. A group 
of semiquavers near the end provides a neat little 
exercise. Walter Adrian writes both words and 
music of ‘ Perseverance.’ Neither is at all fresh, 
but the cheery vigour of the thing will please 
(Cramer). 


PART-SONGS FOR CHILDREN’S AND FEMALE 
VOICES 

Julius Harrison, general editor of the new 
Winthrop Rogers edition of Choral Music for 
Festivals, has arranged for s.s. ‘ Willie, prithee 
go to bed’ (from ‘ Deuteromelia ’), and for s.s.a., 
* The Violet,’ from Scarlatti’s music. The first is 
sweetly ingenuous, with a happy, lilting ‘ fa la la’ 
refrain—capital practice in delicacy and precision 
at speed ; the second has the grace and fragrance 
of the flower. Youngish choirs will be glad to 
work at it, and will find much to do them good, 
whilst those of greater experience will enjoy it as 
a piece that allows them to concentrate on tone- 
colour and phrase-shaping (Rogers : Hawkes). 

‘ Fiddle and Drum’ is Alfred Moffat’s arrange- 
ment for s.s. of an Italian peasant air, played on 
the bagpipe. There is good fun in the rhythmic 
life of the tune, and opportunity for the use of 
varieties of (mostly) loud tone (Novello). 

A Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis for women’s or 
boys’ voices (s:s.A.) will be welcome in small 
choirs. Dr. Emily Daymond writes simply, with 
a fit feeling for the text, and is likely to hold the 
interest of intelligent singers. Thealto part merely 
touches low G a few times, and F once (though 
this can be avoided by taking the upper octave) 
(Year Book Press). 

E. L. Bainton’s ‘ Sirena’ (s.s.) is a setting of 
the words by Michael Drayton that most people 
know in Stanford’s song. Bainton uses light 
interplay of the parts, charming phrase-curves, 
and delicate nuances, in this most attractive piece 
(Elkin). 





Paul Edmonds’s ‘ The earth loveth the Spring ’ 
has words by Dr. Bridges. His use of many 
repeated notes is probably intended to give a sense 
of classic poise. It is not, on paper, very attractive, 
though fine tone-quality might give it atmosphere. 
It is for s.s.A. The same composer’s ‘ Follow me, 
follow ’ (words from the same source) is for s. solo 
(or semi-chorus), s.A. This has a bright, clear 
ring, but there is nothing for words save the 
repetition of the title, and ‘ Follow, we follow ’— 
only that and ‘come,’ for variety. This is, 
textually, the most economical part-song I ever 
saw, with the possible exception of ‘ King Charles 
he was . . .’ (Cramer). 





MALE-VOICE 

S. E. Lovatt’s arrangement of ‘ Richard of 
Taunton Dene’ is for T.T.BAR.B., and is the kind 
of thing that many choirs enjoy. Most of these 
folk-song arrangements that run to any length 
(this has sixteen pages) have too little variety in 
their unity. When there is variety it is too much 
of the ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ’ kind, with little 
subtlety and sense of organic growth. I believe 
much more might be made of vocal variation form 
if the right men were to tackle it (Williams). 
Bryceson Treharne’s version of the shanty, ‘ Roll 
the cotton down,’ for T.T.B.B., with solo for tenor 
or high baritone, is a hearty affair, in which a good 
pianist is needed. The chorus part does not make 
great demands, and is kept deliberately a good 
deal in a groove. The effect is worth while 
(Schirmer : Hawkes). 

‘If I had but two little wings’ (Bainton, for 
T.T.B.B.) needs a light spirit. Coleridge’s words, 
pleasantly ingenuous, are set with real grace and 
distinction (Elkin). 

Dr. Thomas Wood has made, for T.T.BAR.B., a 
brisk and brilliant setting of what is called an 
‘Early Morning Meadow Song (Rum and Milk).’ 
In this delectable liquor the poet drinks to the 
dairymaids. A rollicking affair, needing address 
and (if you can get them) some top C’s. The 
composer considerately says these can be omitted 
‘if they are considered extravagant by either the 
conductor or the tenors.’ If courage for the high 
C’s is low, I suggest an application of the Dutch 
variety mentioned in the sub-title of the song 
(Stainer & Bell). 

One of Thomas Dunhill’s artistic arrangements 
is ‘ Farewell, Manchester,’ for T.1.B.B. This is 
simple and gentle. Its loyal sentiments ought to 
be learnt by all inhabitants of that ‘ noble town,’ 
as the song calls it. Some of them would, perhaps, 
be very glad to sing it (Novello). 


MIXED VOICES 

A prettily-flowing song, with a good deal of 
varied treatment in a short space, is Julius 
Harrison’s s.A.T.B. arrangement of ‘ Come o’er the 
bourn,’ the melody of which is about four hundred 
years old. It will exemplify many graces of 
part-song singing, and please any choir that likes 
swinging a tune about. Greville Cooke’s music to 
‘Oh! hush thee my baby ’ (Kipling’s words), has 
interestingly-woven parts, and a striking chromatic 
touch here and there that gives it distinction. 
The same composer sets two extracts from 
Browning, ‘ Oh, to be in England’ and ‘ How can 
I help England ?’ both in broad style. In the 
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second song care is needed to avoid too even | its attractiveness. A resourceful choir will expend 
stressing of the eight crotchets in the bar. Both | its capacity with satisfaction here. 
pieces are marked to be sung rubato ; conductors; T. H. Croxall’s ‘ Dusk to Day’ (2s.) is a setting 


will enjoy working out that element. There is| of four poems by ‘ A. E.’ The first, ‘ Dusk,’ and 
some division of the parts in the first, and a few/the last, ‘ Day,’ are for chorus only (s.A.T.B.). 
chords in five parts in the second. ‘Claribel’|The second, ‘ Night,’ is for baritone solo with 


(Tennyson’s poem), is a third song by Mr. Cooke.| chorus, and the third, ‘Dawn,’ is a duet for 
Here there is much opportunity for the appropriate | soprano and baritone. The scoring is for strings 
use of tone-colour for the various descriptive lines | and pianoforte, with single wood-wind, two horns, 

“ the wild bee hummeth,’ ‘the babbling runnel| trumpet, and drums. It is so arranged as to 
crispeth, the hollow grot replieth,’ and so on. All|sound complete if any of the wind is absent. 
these are for s.A.T.B. (Hawkes). There are a few bars of doubled parts near the 

Rutland Boughton has arranged for s.A.T.B.,,/ end. The music has imagination, and moves with 
with orchestra or organ (two stave accompaniment), | chromatic freedom. It could be sung by a fairly 
Schubert’s ‘ The Great Hallelujah,’ a massive and | small choir of fair experience, which would find 
uplifting piece that Church choirs, as well as/in it interesting material for study and for the 
choral societies, should look at. It needs a good | exercise of its richest tone. ' WRA. 
bass line, so that the organist need not rely on| 
his pedals alone (Williams). Papa A 

The first motet in Brahms’s Op. 74, ‘ Wherefore | 
now hath life,’ is also suitable for concert or| There seems to be a rising market for violin 
church performance by a six-part choir (S.S.A.T.B.B.). | duets. On the one hand the warfare a virtuoso 
It is particularly good for some special occasion | waged against another in the past century seems 
when a short cantata is in order, and of its four|/to have abated to a considerable extent, and 
sections, one or more may be sung separately as| Greek meets Greek more frequently now, and often 
a shorter anthem. First there is a fine grave | in a spirit of comradeship. On the other, com- 
chorus for s.A.T.B. only, which, with the last) posers, tired of muted trumpets and slithering 
section, should be noted by choirs that cannot| trombones, are looking to old and forgotten 
afford the six parts demanded by the second and | combinations for new ideas, and some of them 
third movements. The sombre tone of the words | have re-discovered the violin duet. There should 
need not deter any, for the answer to the doubts| then be a fair number of performers interested in 


CHAMBER MUSIC 








they imply is given later. The second chorus 
(using the six parts) is a very short, jubilant 
exhortation to praise, and the third brings consola- | 


| the Nine Fantasies for two viols of Thomas Morley 


which Dr. E. H. Fellowes has adapted for two 
violins (Stainer & Bell). The Nine Fantasies 


tion and hope, in noble music. Lastly, there is| represent impressions unconnected by any central 
a chorale, expressing the Christian belief that/theme and idea; ‘the first is entitled ‘ The 
‘ Seen in God’s light death looks kind, A journey, | Sorrowful One’; No. 2 (not so aptly), ‘ The 





not an ending.’ This motet should be in the 
repertory of all good choirs (Novello). 


Catherine Wheel’: No. 3, ‘ The Swallow,’ and 
soon. They represent also a minimum of technical 


Two songs with old words are Chastey Hector’s difficulty (not one rises above the third position), 


straightforwardly vivacious setting of ‘ Here ’s a| 
health unto His Majesty’ and Edgar Bainton’s | 
‘A Merry Meeting,’ both for unaccompanied 
four-part choir. The latter is in ballet style (to 
16th-century words, with ‘ fa la las’ interspersed). 
It goes at a very lively pace, and is a happy bit 
of work (Elkin). 

From Stainer & Bell come three cantatas. 
Dr. Thomas Wood's ‘ The Ballad of Hampstead 
Heath’ (2s.) is a spirited ‘ fantasy’ for chorus 
(s.A.T.B.) and orchestra, a clever counterpart of 
J. Elroy Flecker’s poem about the descent to 
earth of Bacchus and his crew, and how London 
took the visitation. The music is not particularly 
difficult ; it requires flexibility and a sense of fun 


and a maximum of enjoyment for the players. 
The violinist who derives no pleasure from the 
marvellous ingenuity of the writing will never 
know what music means. Incidentally, the 
contrapuntal form and the consequent need for 
vigorous rhythm should act as a tonic on students 
whose rhythmical disposition is languid. 

Jeffrey Mark’s ‘Scottish Suite’ for violins and 
orchestra (Carnegie Collection of British Music) 
had best be considered as chamber music rather 
than orchestral music. Violins alone do not 
constitute an orchestra, and the composer himself 
tells us that if less than twelve players are available 
the work should be regarded as a piece of chamber 
music for four solo violins and pianoforte. To 
write for four violins is a task of some difficulty, 





and characterisation. The scoring is so arranged 
that choirs unable to command a full orchestra 
(for which parts are available) can perform it with | 
strings, pianoforte, wood-wind quintet (two flutes), 
two horns, two trumpets or cornets, and two | 
trombones, with drums ad lib. There is a third | 
scoring, which does without the wood-wind. This 
attractive work lasts about fourteen minutes. 
Herbert Howells’s ‘ Sir Patrick Spens’ (3s.) is 
for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra. Here | 
also are alternative scorings, one for full orchestra | 
and the other for ‘ strings, some wood-wind, three 
or four brass instruments, and pianoforte.’ In 
one place the women’s voices are in six parts, and | 
near the end ten parts are written for. The music 
has strength, and some subtle solo work adds to} 








and the only works of the kind I know are the two 
short pieces of Hellmesberger’s and a thing of 
Leonard. Yet the combination has not a few 
possibilities which, ably exploited, should provide 
very effective music. Unfortunately, the com- 
poser of the ‘ Scottish Suite * seems bent on giving 
a modern colour to his thoughts rather than on 
studying features specially adapted to the genius 
of the instrument, or even the careful distribution 
of the parts. In any age but the present some bars 
would be ascribed to the printer’s fancy. Since 
all laws have been abolished we have no right to 
assume outside interference. 

A Trio for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte by 
Gustav Strube (G. Schirmer) is a more hopeful 








ons 
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work. The composer, like so many of his con- 
fréres, has also been attacked by the bacillus 
hodiernus, which is a pity, for his musical ideas, 
fresh and interesting, are just the kind which can 
be most lucidly put in the idiom of the pre- 
Schénberg era. But the attack is not a serious 
one. The symptoms are slight, and do not affect 
to any important extent the even tenor of his 
music. There is no indication of any sort in the 
cadenza which opens the second movement. A 
friendly hint, such as ‘ cadenza,’ or ‘ ad l/ib.,’ or 
‘in strict rhythm,’ would help those who read it 
for the first time, F. B. 





VIOLONCELLO 

William Clifford Heilman’s ‘ Suite of Dances’ 
(Schirmer) for violoncello and _ pianoforte 
consists of three dances more akin to the typical 
morceau de salon than to dance music. Indeed, 
the second, entitled Intermezzo, recalls a salient 
passage in Richard Strauss’s opera, ‘ Helen in 
Egypt.’ But this does not detract in the least 
from the merits of Heilman’s work, which in the 
main is modest, melodious, and pleasing enough. 
The ‘Romance’ by C. F. Abel for violoncello and 
pianoforte, adapted and arranged by Alfred Moffat 
(Augener), is a degree better than this, if for no 
other reason than that the times in which Abel 
wrote knew not the disturbing influences we 
experience at the present moment, and his work 
has thus a directness and solidity not to be looked 
for in modern music. Abel was, as perhaps will 
be remembered, a pupil of John Sebastian, and 
in turning from Abel’s ‘ Romance ’ to his master’s 
‘Slumber Song,’ arranged by Harvey Grace 
(Oxford University Press), we go from better to 
best. This piece has been already noticed in its 
violin arrangement last month, and I need only 
to add that it promises to be just as useful and 
effective on the ‘cello as it is on the violin. 

F. B. 
STRING ORCHESTRA 

A number of arrangements for string orchestras 
have been published during the past month which 
undoubtedly owe their being to the competition 
festival. James Brown’s ‘ Polychordia String 
Library’ has been enriched by a Serenade, ‘ To 
Mirande,’ by Felix White, and by a Suite of Old 
English melodies collected under the title of 
‘From Tudor Times,’ arranged by Thomas F. 
Dunhill (Stainer & Bell), edited, fingered, and 
bowed by James Brown. At the same time the 
Year Book Press brings out a Minuet and Bourrée 
arranged for strings and solo pianoforte by Emily 
Daymond from Handel’s Organ Concertos in 
G minor and B flat. All these are excellent things 
which will answer well the purpose for which they 
have been written. I will be bold enough, 
however, to call attention to the danger of giving 
too prominent a part to the double-basses. On 
p. 3 of the Handel arrangement, for instance, I 
find the part of the ’celli which moves in crotchets 
reinforced by the double-bass on the first beat of 
the bar. This is an Allegretto in 3-4 time, and can 
only cheapen the lilt and weigh down the structure. 
I have a deep respect for Percy E. Fletcher’s 
orchestral arrangements and an equally deep 
admiration for Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Negro Melodies,’ 
but the condensed scores (pianoforte conductor) 





are a little too reticent to give me a clear idea of 
their value. I have no doubt, however, that 
‘Deep River,’ ‘I’m troubled in mind,’ and 
‘Sometimes I feel like a motherless child’ 
(Hawkes) have met in Mr. Fletcher the 
transcriber they deserve. F. B. 





CHURCH MUSIC 

Some excellent examples of modern English 
Church music come from Stainer & Bell. Good 
choirs will find ample scope in the Te Deum and 
Benedictus in A (issued separately), by Albert C. 
Tysoe. This is strong, broadly-written music, 
very effective vocally, and with an interesting, 
well-developed accompaniment which gives oppor- 
tunities for the use of a tuba. A setting by 
Charles Wood of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in the key of G would suit the average Church 
choir. It is founded on an old Scotch chant, and 
is quite straightforward and easy to sing. In 
bar 8, p. 3, an F is missing from the organ part. 
Choirs looking for a new cantata might examine 
Frederic H. Wood’s ‘ The Coming of Christ.’ It 
mat be sung at the season of Advent or at any 
other time. Itis for tenor and bass soli and chorus, 
with accompaniment for organ, pianoforte, or full 
orchestra. It is divided into four parts—The 
First Coming, The Second Coming, The Tribulation, 
The Kingdom—each of which may be used as a 
separate anthem, or each of the larger choruses 
as a shorter anthem. The choruses are concise, 
skilfully-written movements, and there is some 
effective work for the solo voices. The length of 
performance is from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
The same composer’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
for use in schools is devotional and well suited 
for its purpose. 

Harold E. Darke’s setting of the Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis, in A minor (Cramer), is fresh and 
unconventional. It is intended to be sung 
unaccompanied and in free rhythm. Numerous 
phrases are allotted to a solo voice, and in one 
verse the choir divides. The music—modal in 
character and freely treated in the modern manner 
with strings of fifths and occasional unexpected 
harmonic touches—will not appeal to everybody. 
It is purely a matter of taste, and one can only 
advise choirmasters to write for a copy and judge 
for themselves. Es. 








Gramophone Wotes 


By ‘ Discus’ 
H.M.V. 

The late arrival of the January records limits 
me to brief comment—a pity, because there are 
several recordings of unusual interest and 
excellence. 

Hard on the heels of the Columbia fifth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky comes a recording of 
the work at the hands of the New Symphony 
Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald. The only 
fault is the over-keenness of the string tone in 
loud passages. This fault is admittedly common 
to electrical recording, but I find it more than 
usually pronounced at several points here. On 
the credit side are some superb climaxes, especially 
in the Finale. No one can fairly ask for more 
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vivid playing and recording than are in this set as | BRUNSWICK 
a whole (D1511-16). ; | Every time I hear the fourth Symphony of 

This last remark applies also to ‘ Petroushka,’ | Dyorak I find myself wondering at the rarity of 
played by the London Symphony Orchestra, |its performance. It possesses all the qualities 
conducted by Albert Coates. Music of this kind | that are supposed to ensure popularity—reasonable 
never loses under Coates, and there is all the fire | Jength, tunefulness, and a bright and attractive 
and colour we expect. I dislike, however, the) style. The Brunswick Company has done well 
frequent effect of a hollow echo (D1521-24). to record it, and so make us independent of the 

The palm for orchestral recording this month | concert-givers, who seem to think that of Dvorak’s 
goes to that of Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto,| Symphonies only the ‘New World’ is worth 
played by Beatrice Harrison and the New Sym- | frequent hearing. These records are excellent, 
phony Orchestra, with the composer conducting. and the playing of the orchestra under Basil 
Here we have not only the climaxes that are |Cameron leaves hardly an opening for complaint 
common in present-day records, but the nuance | (30125-28). 
and subtlety that this exquisite work demands. The two records of Corelli’s ‘ Christmas Concerto,’ 
Note, for example, the Allegro molto—actually a played by the London Chamber Orchestra, also 
scherzo—wherein not a point in the delicately- call for praise. Perhaps the style is a bit too full- 
coloured scoring seems to be missed. One of | bodied for a work which belongs to the chamber- 
these—a chromatic scale descent, pp, by the wood- music family rather than to the orchestral. But 
wind, is so delicious that I simply had to put the everything is beautifully clear. The final Pastorale 
needle back and hear it again. The Elgarian will | isa delight. Anthony Bernard conducts (10265-66). 
treasure this set of records. I doubt if the| Chamber music records are now so uniformly 
gramophone has ever before done such a full excellent that there is little room for detailed 
measure of justice to the composer (D1507-09). criticism. The only cause for complaint is in the 
An attractive Wagner record is that of the lack of enterprise shown in the choice of work, 
ey : see oT a 1... »| Here, for example, is the admirable Brosa Quartet 
Spinning Chorus from ‘ The Flying Dutchman ata a — sie ES 
and Florence Austral at her best in Senta’s Ballad, | Playing the familiar D major of Mozart—a work 
with the chorus and orchestra of Covent Garden, | Wich was recently done by (I think) the Flonzaley 
conducted by John Barbirolli (D1517) : ’| players. When one considers the great number of 

uh ihe f quartets by Haydn and Mozart, one questions the 

Critics will differ widely concerning the record | soundness of this policy of limited choice. Classical 
of Dr. Schweitzer playing the ‘little’ E minor| chamber music is now more popular than it has 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach. All is clear, and the|eyer been, and the gramophone public is ready 
organ (Queen’s Hall) records excellently ; but the | to extend its acquaintance far beyond the little 
pace (especially of the Fugue) is far too slow for) handful of established favourites. The Brosa 
my taste. Those who like their Bach this way) performance only lacks a touch of sparkle to make 
will call it dignified ; my word is funereal. it first-rate (30133-34). 

The mid-month batch gives us another U.S.A,| One of the very best of the month’s vocal 
orchestral record—the San Francisco Symphony, records is that of young Frederick Firth, a treble 
conducted by Alfred Hertz, in Gounod’s ‘ Funeral | Wh is, I think, at least the equal of Thomas Lough. 
March of a Marionette ’ and Schubert’s D major |! don’t like his songs—Gounod’s * There is a green 
‘Marche Militaire.’ We have had an overdose of| hill’ and Liddle’s ‘ Abide with me.’ It says much 
the latter; Gounod’s little joke comes off well, | for Frederick that he makes them sound less weak 
and remains one of the very best examples of than they really are. I look forward to hearing 
musical humour (D1286). 2 aa ee boy gy and —~ tg ' H 

o “re . ‘ : " . A baritone new to me 1s Gregory Stroud, e 

Haydn’s Violoncello Concerto in D, with suggia sings Graham Peel’s ‘ In Summer-time on Bredon ’ 
as soloist, is a vintage that needs ys bush. The and Lehmann’s ‘ The Rancher’s Daughter,’ with 
conductor is John Barbirolli (D1518-20). a pleasant musical voice and expressive style. His 

Cortot is recorded in ‘ The Harmonious Black-| words come through well, too. He promises to 
smith’ and Chopin’s Berceuse—beautiful playing, | be an accession to the gramophone (10267). 
of course, and less beautiful tone, also of course! A record of Maurice Schwartz in Yiddish makes 
(DB1145). | me regret that so far I have failed to acquire that 

It is good to find Cyril Scott making records of | tO"8"®- His ‘Drunken Cantor,’ however, am 
some of his earlier works—‘ Danse Negre’ and | @™using even to those who don’t understand a 
‘ Rainbow Trout.’ I have an impression, though, word of it. He has a fine voice, full of variety. 
that both (especially the ‘Danse Negre ’) need | This is an unusual record (45006). his , 
more power variety (2895). | Dance music is a strong suit in this month’s 

2 _ : ; " : hee output ; I have no space for details. 

Fine fiddling is that of Samuel Dushkin in a| 
couple of Albeniz pieces (E523). 

There are three vocal records: Elsie Suddaby | 
in Schubert’s ‘ Faith in Spring’ and ‘ Cradle| By way of aftermath of the Schubert competition 
Song ’—better in the latter, but with unclear | come records of the two English works that shared 
words in both (B2875); M. Panzera in Duparc’s|a prize—' Two movements in symphonic form’ 
‘Chanson Triste ’ and Fauré’s ‘ Claire de lune,’ with | (completing the ‘ Unfinished’), by Frank Merrick ; 
orchestral accompaniment—expressive singing,|and ‘Pax Vobiscum,’ by J. St. A. Johnson. 
this (E519) ; and Peter Dawson in Martin Shaw's | Mr. Merrick’s pieces are so obviously designed to 
‘ Cargoes ’ and Bantock’s ‘ Captain Harry Morgan ’| sound like Schubert that it would be absurd to 
—fine, telling voice and style, with exemplary | complain of their lack of originality, The Scherzo 
diction (B2884). recalls especially the Minuet from the G major 





COLUMBIA 
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Pianoforte Sonata; the Finale is attractive, 
but I feel that the worked-up ending is not iu 
keeping with the rest of the movement. In both 
pieces the bright, clear scoring is a feature; and 
the excellence of the recording is, no doubt, largely 
due to it (9662-63). ‘ Pax Vobiscum’ pleases me 
less. The texture seems rather turgid, and the 
sentiment and style generally might well have 
been cleaner. To be reminiscent seems to be the 
fate of the Schubert competition pieces ; the main 
theme of ‘ Pax Vobiscum ’ is very like the opening 
strain of ‘ The last rose of summer.’ These works 
are played by the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted anonymously (9564). 

We have heard so much about Schumann’s 
inability to orchestrate and to work in the larger 
forms that we take up one of his Symphonies 
with misgiving. His No. 4, in D minor, has just 





Musically, there is little of importance recorded 
but the light fare is good and generally well re- 
produced. All the following are good value: The 
Frascati Orchestra in a transcription of Paderewski’s 
Minuet in G and a piece that I do not know and 
cannot name, because the Minuet label is attached 
to both sides (1102) ; the band of the ‘ A’ Division 
of the Metropolitan Police in a Nautical Selection 


and the ‘ Raymond’ Overture—both mercilessly 
truncated (1083); Leonardo Kemp and_ the 
Piccadilly Hotel Orchestra in arrangements— 


Woodforde-Finden’s ‘ Kashmiri Song ’ and Grieg’s 
“Ich liebe dich’ (1101), and the Intermezzo from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and Schubert's Serenade 
—not well together in the latter, the band being 
unable to cope with the soloist’s very pronounced 
rubato (1091); the same performers are better in 
“Down in the Forest’ and Easthope Martin's 


been recorded, played by the Mozart Festival|‘ Evensong’ (1110). 


Orchestra (Paris), under Bruno Walter. 


It proves | 


to be so attractive throughout that the ‘ come-| 
back ’ of Schumann may not, after all, be limited |is labelled as being arranged by Battison Haynes, 


to his chamber music and pianoforte works. Only 
the vagaries of fashion could have kept so good a 
symphony from the concert-room, and solid merit 
should bring it back again (L2209-12). 

A pianist new to gramophonists (I fancy) is 
Robert Lortat. If this is his debut, he makes it 
in no uncertain fashion with a fine performance of 
Chopin’s Twenty-four Preludes. He is specially 
good where pace and passion are called for—in 
fact, his facility is almost a snare at times; a 
trifle less of speed would have improved the effect 
in some passages. And I can’t bring myself to 
feel that the B flat major Prelude ought to be so 
quick and excited as it is made here. But all in 
all, this is a splendid set of performances, deserving 
of far better tone than the recording gives them 
(9568-69). 

First-rate playing, too (and almost first-rate 
recording), is that of Myra Hess in her arrangement 
of Bach’s ‘ Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring,’ and the 
Gigue from the G major ‘French’ Suite (D1635). 
(The bulletin, by the way, describes the former 
as a Chorale Prelude, and says that it was written 
for organ, whereas it is a vocal number in a Church 
Cantata.) 

As a rule I have not been convinced by Lionel 
Tertis’s choice of material for transcription into 
viola solos. But he has made a good shot with 
Handel’s Violin Sonata in F, from which he has 
taken the Adagio non tanto and the Allegro. 
The result is first-rate, the broad Adagio suiting 
the viola to perfection (L2213). 

Not since early boyhood have I heard Jackson’s 
Te Deum in F, and I thought never to hear it 
again. Presumably it is still sung in churches, 
or the Sheffield Choir would hardly have recorded 
it. It is desperately poor stuff, and Sir Henry 
Coward and his singers ought not to waste them- 
selves on it. They are better employed (and they 
sing far better, too) in the companion piece, 
Clarke-Whitfeld’s ‘ 1 will lift up mine eyes ’ (9573), 

METROPOLE . 

There is an improved standard here in several 
ways, and I am glad to note that the Company 
no longer mixes its material in the capricious and 
unpractical way I complained about some months 
ago. The two sides of a disc now give us the same 
performer and the same type.of work. 








Vocal records include some manly singing by 
oseph Farrington in ‘ Off to Philadelphia * (which 


whereas it was composed by him) and German’s 
“The Yeomen of England’ (1094); and Tom 
Kinniburgh in Campbell’s rather tame ‘ March of 
the Cameron Men’ and Cowen’s capital ‘ Border 
Ballad ’ (1109). These songs are all accompanied 
by orchestra, and the singers’ diction is exemplary. 


Megan Telini sings a couple of attractive Welsh 
songs in their proper tongue. She has a bright 
and telling voice (1036). From Wales we go across 
the other border with a record of Tom Frame in 
an amusing recitation, ‘Tam Mactartan, a true 
story of the Saucy Mary Ann,’ and a monologue 
labelled ‘ Scottish Humour ’—which happens to 
be the less amusing of the two, perhaps because 
it is too much concerned with the joys of whusky 
for a mere Southron. Mr. Frame has an excellent 
voice ; the hearer will need some familiarity with 
the Scots tongue (1067). 

The Emory University Glee Club is, I think, 
not quite so good as usual in its two records of 
negro songs, ‘ Were vou there ?’ and ‘ Heah dem 
bells ’ (1082), and ‘Carry me back to old Virginny ’ 
and ‘ Deep River’ (1078). ‘ Heah dem bells * and 
‘Carry me back’ are the best; ‘ Deep River ’ is 
too strenuous, and not well in tune. 

A batch of Piccadilly records contains some 
excellent eighteenpennyworths: The Viennese 
Orchestra (a high-sounding title for what sounds 
like a restaurant band) plays Chaminade’s 
‘L’Automne’ and a Valse of Kreisler’s (137); a 


| vocal quartet, with orchestra, is heard in Gilbert- 


Sullivan extracts— Brightly dawns our wedding 
day’ and ‘A Regular Royal Queen’ (135), and 
* A man who would woo a fair maid ’ and ‘ Strange 
Adventure’ (136). The part-singing is good, 
though a lighter touch is needed at times, especially 
in ‘ Brightly dawns,’ where the bass is far too 
ponderous ; the diction of the male soloists is 
better than that of the women. 

There are some good fox-trots, the best being 
‘ Roll away, clouds,’ sung and played by Allan 
Selby and his Frascatians (1104). 

The recording of these 1s. 6d. discs is so good 
that one cannot but speculate as to the possibilities 
of producing records of good music at the same 
price. There is a big public waiting for the 
company that can bring off such a coup. 
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PlapersPiano Wotes 


ZZEOLIAN 


Audiographic, Duo-Art.—Foremost are rolls 
Nos. 2 and 3 of the six devoted to ‘ The Fire-Bird ’ 
in Stravinsky’s ‘My Life and Music’ series. 
No. 2 is well up to the high standard of No. 1 
in picturesqueness ; No. 3 suffers from a slight 
decline in interest that is inevitable when a long 
work designed for stage purposes is heard as pure 
music. But the decline, we know, is only tem- 
porary (D761 and D763). 

Nos. 4 and 5 of the Wagner Biographical Rolls, 
by Siegfried Wagner, carry on the mixture of life- 
story, illustrations, and copious extracts from the 
master’s music. There is fine matter here for all 
kind of listeners (D733 and D735). 

Thanks largely to its literary matter and the 
quaint illustrations, the roll of MacDowell’s ‘ Brer 
Rabbit ’ is one of the best of the children’s series 
so far issued. Carolyn C. Baldwin is the excellent 
pianist, and the descriptive notes (embodying the 
story) are by Percy Scholes (D777). 

Mendelssohn’s E minor Scherzo from Op. 16 
(here called, not inappropriately, ‘ Fairy Trum- 
pets ’) is crisply played by Lilly von Kovacs; a 
trifle more of the presto feeling would have made it 
even better. The Listener’s Introduction is by 
A. J. Sheldon, and Mr. Scholes provides a versified 
running comment (D747). 

In his ‘Children’s Descriptive Note’ Mr. 
Kirkham Jones gets all that is possible, and perhaps 
a little more, out of Moszkowsky’s ‘Sounds of 
Spring.’ Nadia Reisenberg plays it well (D783). 

Many of Bach’s organ pieces (especially Chorale 
Preludes) are unsatisfactory when transferred to 
the pianoforte. It is the more pleasant when one 
meets with so successful an example as the Prelude 
on ‘ Come, God Creator, Holy Ghost,’ finely played 
by Myra Hess. The Listener’s Introduction and 
running comment by Mr. Scholes give a lot of 
much-needed information about this side of Bach’s 
output; the plainsong melody ‘ Veni Creator’ 
(on a Teutonic form of which the Prelude is based) 
is also printed (D751). 

Duo-Art.—There are several unusually good 
arrangements in this batch. The most successful 
is the first movement of Tschaikovsky’s fifth 
Symphony, on two rolls, played by Lamond, who 
is also responsible for the transcription. This is a 
first-rate piece of work (518,519). Good, too, is 
Gabrilowitsch’s four-hand arrangement of the 
Minuet from Haydn's ‘ Military’ Symphony— 
one of the best of Haydn’s Minuets (538). There is 
also a selection from Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ The 
Golden Cockerel.’ Arthur Rubinstein gives a 
capital performance of it, but one misses here the 
orchestral colour. It is, however, a good roll 
(6857). 

The selection from d’Albert’s ‘ Tiefland,’ played 
by the composer, strikes one as being over-long 
and patchy in interest (0344). 


Hand-played.—How much more successful a 
Pachmann roll is than a Pachmann gramophone 
record! In the records the tone is usually bad, 
whereas, presuming the player-piano to be a good 
instrument, it is impossible to get bad tone 
from a roll. Moreover, Pachmann has been known 
to chip in with audible comments when recording, 
and such comments have been duly promulgated 
per gramophone. When making player-piano 
rolls he may talk to his heart’s content, and it gets 
no farther. His rubato in Chopin’s D flat Nocturne 
is on the lavish side, but the performance is 
exquisite in all other respects (All11If/). 

Kreisler’s ‘ Viennese Caprice’ No. 2 makes 
pleasant hearing, and is well played by Erno 
Rapee (A1115¢). 

Themodist.—There are three of these, all good. 
They are Leschetizky’s Canzonetta from Op. 39 
(T30404a) ; Coleridge-Taylor’s Military March 
from the ‘Othello’ Suite (1T30406a); and 
German’s ‘ Colombine ’ (T304030). 


BLUTHNER 





Debussy’s amusing ‘ Hommage-a Samuel Pick- 
wick, Esq.’ is well played by Franz Wagner 
(59732). Another number from the same book 
|of Preludes, ‘ Les tierces alternées’ (59733), is 
|also played by Mr. Wagner, whose extraordinary 
clarity in rapid passages is a delight. 

A Tchaikovsky ‘ Meditation’ (No. 5, Op. 72) is 
very sympathetically handled by Chop-Grunefeldt, 
who almost contrives to make us overlook the fact 
of its ending being too long-drawn-out (59746). 

The Scherzo from Mendelssohn's ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ music makes capital pianoforte 
music. Julius Priier plays it with the right 
crispness and clarity, the result being an unusually 
| engaging roll (58074). . 
| The so-called ‘ Raindrops’ Prelude of Chopin 
is played by Paula Hegner. The raindrops strike 
one as rather too substantial at some of the quieter 
moments (56361). 

Chopin’s E minor Study from Op. 25 has a 
delightful performance at the hands of Busoni 
(55771). 

Another Chopin favourite, the popular Nocturne 
in E flat (Op. 9), comes off less happily in a 
performance by Edward von Dooren (55780). 
The melody sticks a bit, and the style is disjunct. 

Franz Wagner is heard again in an attractive 
piece by Schiitt, ‘ Tendre Aveu,’ from Op. 43. A 
less good player would almost certainly have 
sentimentalised and spoilt it (59724). 

The familiar Strauss waltz, ‘ Wein, Weib, und 
Gesang,’ is played by Erich Neumann (59503). 

Respighi’s ‘Sopra melodie gregoriane’ is a 
| virile, even fierce, piece ; it makes a fine roll. It 
lis admirably played by Franz Wagner (59727). 
| Rachmaninov’s wistful Prelude No. 5 (Op. 32) 
|is made much of by Karl Szreter (59537). 
| The same player is in capital form also with 
Rachmaninov’'s ‘ Humoreske,’ Op. 10, No. 5. The 
music of this ‘ Humoreske,’ like that of some of 











It seems out of keeping to hear nimble-fingered | the lesser-known Preludes, is so good that one is 
Geneviéve Pitot in Konstki’s ‘ Awakening of the | Surprised at the limited amount of Rachmaninov 


Lion ’—quite a jolly march, though with some 
sentimental lapses, and over-long (7211). This 


| Played by recitalists (59583). 


A selection from Mascagni’s ‘ Iris’ proves to be 


player is heard again in Bendix’s ‘ The Butterfly ’ | unequal in interest, as is usual with such things. 


(7219)—-popular in cinemas and restaurants—and 
Seger’s ‘ Amaryllis ’ (7204). 


The playing of Szendrei is, however, above 


| reproach (59667). D. G. 
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Wireless Wotes 
By ‘ ARIEL’ 


The letter signed ‘ A.R.C.O.,’ on p. 154, raises 
an important point. The writer says that he 
listened to the broadcast of All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, Choir, on January 6, and that the 
result was so bad as to make him wonder whether 
the fault lay with the singers or the broadcasting. 
I did not hear the performance, so can express 
no view ; but I have since received ample corrobo- 
ration of ‘ A.R.C.O.'s’ complaint. I can readily 
believe it to be well founded, for the broadcast 
performances of such accomplished a cappella 
singers as the Oriana and Harold Brooke Choirs 
have struck me as doing them a good deal less 
than justice. In fact, the only first-rate part- 
singing broadcasts seem to be those of the English 
Singers, the next best results being from the 
Wireless Singers. These parties number six and 
eight voices respectively. The third position goes, 
I think, to the B.B.C. Choir, with about twenty 
voices. As the outside choirs who broadcast are 
usually at least forty strong, it seems that success 
is in inverse ratio to numbers. If this be so, 
conductors will need to think twice before they 
lead their choirs up to the microphone. 

Not many listeners bother themselves to 
apportion the blame for an unsuccessful broadcast. 


If a choir sounds bad, they will naturally assume | 
I have not heard the All Saints’ | 


that it is bad. 
Choir for many years, but I find it hard to believe 
that its high reputation is undeserved. Obviously, 
the unsuccessful broadcasting of choral singing will 
do a great deal of harm not only to the reputation 
of the choirs concerned, but also in the setting up 
of a poor standard of choralism among listeners. 
When the singing is illustrative of a lecture on the 
ideals at which choirs should aim (as was the 
case with the broadcast on January 6), the harm 
done is even greater than usual. 

I suggest that the B.B.C. should do some hard 
thinking about choral broadcasting. (Of course, 
they've done a lot already ; but they must do a 
bit more.) One thing is clear, to begin with: 
As a result of the constant experiments and 
experience of the Wireless Singers and the B.B.C. 
Choir, certain fundamental principles must have 
emerged as to (1) the maximum effective number 
of voices ; (2) the proportion of parts most likely 
to achieve a good balance (I imagine, for example, 
that fewer trebles and more basses would be 
required than in ordinary performance); and 
(3) the best grouping of the parts. Assuming 
some knowledge to be available on such matters 
as these, couldn't the information be summarised 
and placed at the disposal of conductors whose 
choirs are engaged to broadcast ? If not, it would 
be fairer all round to confine choral broadcasting 
to the small and experienced forces attached to 
Savoy Hill. 


The past few weeks have seen yet another 
outbreak of asinine grumbling in the correspondence 
columns of the daily press. One grouser’s ideal 
would be a constant stream of light music from 
6 p.m. till bed-time—a prospect that makes one’s 
reason totter. Another held that it was high time 
the B.B.C. engaged ‘ a few first-class artists.’ The 
obvious retort (which, of course, the anti-B.B.C. 








Editor didn’t make) would be to ask for the names 
of a few first-class artists who had not been engaged 
at one time or another. The list would be meagre, 
especially on the musical side. 

The odd thing about the correspondence was 
that, so far as I could see, not one complaint was 
directed at the most vulnerable part of the 
programmes—that devoted to variety turns. 
Presumably the grumblers are well suited by the 
toneless and tuneless singers, the ‘child im- 
personators,’ and other feeble humorists who 
exasperate the rest of us. ‘ Why be exasperated ? ’ 
asks a reader. ‘Why not switch off?’ The 
answer is that these variety programmes usually 
contain at least one first-rate item, whose time of 
appearance is not indicated. So, in order not to 
miss it, we have to listen to the drivel. As a case 
in point, take the vaudeville show of January 15. 
The Radio Times gave Clapham and Dwyer as the 
first item. This pair are among the very best of 
broadcasting comedians; in fact, their material 
is so well calculated throughout for the purpose 
(the humour being entirely oral) that we might 
put them at the top. Naturally, I didn’t want to 
miss them. But they came on at the end of an 
hour of rather poor efforts, all of which had to be 
sat through in order to make sure of getting 
Clapham and Dwyer. 

Some of the poorer turns, it is true, suffered from 
being unsuitable for broadcasting. For example, 
Claude Hulbert is a comedian whose effect depends 
largely on our seeing him. He is only one of 
many performers who lose a good deal from being 
transferred from stage to studio. 

To go back to the newspaper grousers, we may 
estimate their mentality by their demand for a 
diet made up almost entirely of comedy (the 
weakest element in the programmes) and dance 
music, 


One of the many things about the B.B.C. for 
which we may be thankful is its freedom from the 
advertising side that is such a feature in the 
U.S.A. For example, here is a portion of an 
announcement made at the beginning of a concert 
broadcast from New York recently (we take it 
from Musical America) : 


“GENERAL MOTORS FAMILY PARTY 
9.30—10.30 p.m. 
‘ DECEMBER 3, 1928 
FRIGIDAIRE 
‘ Opening Announcement 


‘Our guest-artists at this General Motors 
Family Party, which is being given by Frigidaire, 
are Miss Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Mr. Eugéne 
Goossens, the British conductor, who reached 
our shores only a fornight ago. . . . Frigidaire 
asked them to arrange a program which would 
include the most sparkling and tuneful sort of 
numbers in their extensive repertoires ; for our 
host is in a bouyant mood... . It is rapidly 
approaching the time when there will be more 
than one million of its automatic refrigerators 
in use; each month having seen a new sales 
record established by the New Frigidaire, with 
its nineteen household models, its quiet, econo- 
mical operation, and its beautiful ‘‘ Tu-tone ”’ 
cabinets. .. . 
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‘While the members of the orchestra are 
taking their seats, Frigidaire steps aside to let 
the other members of the General Motors Family 
say ‘“‘ good evening,’’ Chevrolet . . . Pointiac 
. . . Oldsmobile . . . Oakland ... Buick... 
La Salle . . . Cadillac . . . Fisher Body. . 
General Motors Truck . . . Yeliow Cab and Coach 
. . . Delco-Light electric plants and water 
pumps . . . and the GMAC Purchase Plan. 

‘And now we are ready. . . . Mr. Goosens 
has chosen to begin the concert with the delight- 
ful overture from Mozart’s opera, ‘‘ The Marriage 
of Figaro,’’ in which the instruments seem to 
engage in an amusing debate concerning the 
things that are to happen when the curtain 
rises, &c., &c.’ 

The ‘ Foundations of Music’ series has been of 
great value during recent weeks, inasmuch as it 
has drawn on works rarely heard by the general 
public. This applies specially to the String Trios 
of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. You may 
attend chamber concerts for years without hearing 
a single example of this form. There are reasons, 
of course. It has been completely superseded by 
the pianoforte trio; and we can hardly expect 
one of the violinists in a string quartet to retire 
from the field in order to give his colleagues a 
chance of playing a trio. (On second thoughts, 
though, why shouldn’t he, for once in a way ?) 


The week of Beethoven’s Sonatas was also 
welcome, because it gave us some of the early 
numbers that are rarely played by recitalists, but 
which are, I think, better—or at all events more 
attractive—than a good many of the later sonatas. 
I was glad to see, too, that it was found possible 
to avoid the splitting-up of a sonata between two 
evenings, as was done during a Mozart series last 
year. 

The week of Bach’s Chorale Preludes inevitably 
suffered from the unsatisfactory state of organ 
broadcasting. Mr. Leonard Warner seemed to 
be playing well, but the results were often so 
confused that listeners who were unfamiliar with 
the works must have been mystified. And the 
important ostinato pedal figures in such pieces as 
‘In Thee is joy’ were barely audible. To add to 
the confusion, it seems that the drafter of the 
programmes had not realised the importance of 
making clear the distinction between various 
preludes bearing the same title. Hence the 
canonic piece in F on ‘O Lamm Gottes’ was 
discussed at some length in the Radio Times in 
a note that actually referred to the elaborate 
three-verse Prelude in A on the same chorale. 
Similarly, the note on ‘ Wir glauben all’ in einen 
Gott’ didn’t seem to fit the ‘Wir glauben’ 
Prelude that was played—better known as the 
‘Giant Fugue,’ which can hardly be called ‘ very 
simple,’ and ‘ almost child-like.’ 





I rarely hear a broadcast organ recital without 
being convinced that the instrument and its 
repertory will never receive anything like justice 
until a specially designed organ is used, The 
magnificent new B.B.C. headquarters that will 
soon be going up in Langham Place must contain 
an organ with a carefully-designed specification 





(every stop of which will ‘tell,’ and none blur), 
in a room with the minimum of resonance (but 
not dead). Above all, the Pedal organ must be 
well supplied with independent 8-ft. and 4-ft. 
stops. With such an instrument available an 
occasional organ solo might well be included in a 
late evening programme. At present real organ 
music can be heard only in the day-time, or on 
rare occasions from 6.45 to 7 p.m. 

It would probably be an eye-opener to discover 
how many listeners heard to the bitter end the 
B.B.C. concert of January 18. Both quality and 
quantity were no doubt too much for the 
great majority. Debussy’s ‘ Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian ’’ was a bad choice in a double sense. 
Even at first-hand in the concert-room it must 
have been unsatisfactory ; as a work for wireless 
transmission it was everything it should not have 
been—long, vague, dull, and disconnected. I 
have rarely been so bored. It was stagnation in 
terms of sound. (I should add that I heard this 
concert vid a good set and loud-speaker.) 

The Boyce Sinfonia gave me the impression of 
being better than it sounded. The playing seemed 
perfunctory, and the effect was too suggestive of 
an incoming voluntary. The one unequivocal 
success was Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro for 
strings—a fine thing, worthily played, and_ it 
came over the air splendidly. 

The ‘ Rite of Spring’ disappointed me. It was 
my fourth hearing of the work, and hitherto I had 
always been rewarded with a few thrills, But 
the ‘ Rite’ has worn badly. More than ever its 
monotony told; and its end left me convinced 
that there is no future for a work which appeals 
neither to intellect nor emotion. As ballet music 
the ‘ Rite’ may, perhaps, justify itself; but this 
performance showed that, divorced from the stage, 
it was mainly noisy futility. 





I question the wisdom of the B.B.C, in giving 
the Debussy and Stravinsky in one programme, 
It is right that the myriads of listeners should have 
an opportunity of getting on terms with modern 
music; but need the examples consist of music 
transplanted from the stage—in the one case 
an admittedly weak sample of its composer’s, and 
in the other a highly debatable specimen ? 

There are many new and neglected modern 
works concerning whose musical qualities: there is 
general agreement. The B.B.C. will do far more 
useful service, and give pleasure to many thousands 
more of its clients, by giving these a show instead 
of lavishing its resources on such things as ‘ The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian’ and ‘ The Rite of 
Spring ’—works which it must know beforehand 
can interest only a tiny minority. 


Occasional Hotes 


We hope readers will give full consideration to 
a letter that appears on p. 154, signed by Sir Henry 
Hadow and Mr. Walter Damrosch, The project 
concerned—the First Anglo-American Summer 
Holiday Music Conference of British Empire and 
American Musicians and Educationists—is a 
development of the remarkable Field Day held in 
London last summer. That single day was enough 
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to whet the appetite of all present for a more 
extended feast—a mere hors d’cuvre to a most 
attractive menu that is being prepared for con- 
sumption at Lausanne during the first week of 
next August. 


There will be something for everybody, from 
the University Professor to the Elementary School 
Teacher. The sections under which lectures and 
discussions will be held comprise Elementary 
School Music, Secondary ditto, University Music, 
Church Music, Vocal Teaching and Choral Training, 
Pianoforte Teaching, Orchestral Work in Schools, 
and Competition Festivals. Other sections may 
be added. Each section will be in the hands of 
two chairmen, one English and one American, 
who will confer together and with the members, 
in order that the activities of their section may be 
arranged to the best advantage of all concerned. 
(Visitors to the Conference need not enrol as 
members of any particular section ; their presence 
makes them automatically members of all sections, 
and they can rove from one to another as they 
wish, choosing the debates, &c., that specially 
interest them.) So far the various chairmanships 
have not all been settled, but we are able to 
announce that the following have agreed to serve : 
Dr. W. G. Whittaker (The Use of Classical Songs in 
Schools), Prof. F. H. Shera (University Music), Mr. 
Steuart Wilson (Vocal Teaching and Choral Train- 
ing), Mr. Herbert Fryer (Pianoforte Teaching) ; 
Mr. Forbes Milne (Music in Secondary Schools), 
and Mr. Harvey Grace (Church Music). Among 
the lecturers will be Dr. E. C. Bairstow. Other 
names will shortly be available, both of 
English and American officials. 


The social side will be made much of, with 
excursions on the lake, free-and-easy concerts and 
communal music-makings, &c. ; and there will be 
exhibitions of music, books, and instruments. The 
travel and other accommodation arrangements 
are in the hands of Sir Henry Lunn, Ltd. The 
charges are astonishingly low, the cost of the week 
from London and back being only £10 Ils. 8d. 
This sum covers rail and steamer ticket from 
London to Lausanne (second class on the Conti- 
nent), seven days’ full accommodation in pensions 
at Lausanne, including breakfast, lunch, dinner, 
‘tips,’ conveyance of luggage, services of 
conductor, and steamer excursions on the Lake 
of Geneva, besides entrance to all Conference 
events. Visitors who so wish may, at a slight 
increase of cost, be put up at various types of 
hotels, or travel first-class throughout. 


Members who wish to make the most of the 
opportunity by extending their stay on the Conti- 
nent may do so at a moderate tariff, e.g., an extra 
seven days at Lugano will cost seven guineas. 
The prospectus gives full particulars concerning 
the Conference, holiday extensions, &c. Copies 
are obtainable from the Registrar, Musicians’ 
Holiday Conference, 2, Albany Courtyard, Picca- 
dilly, W.1. It will facilitate the organization 
if intending members will notify the Registrar 
early. This engagement will be merely provisional ; 
definite bookings will fall due at the beginning of 
April. 


Here, then, is the prospect of a ‘ get together’ 
of a unique kind, combining an inexpensive 








holiday with an opportunity of exchanging ideas 
not only with our British confréres but also with 
American workers in the same fields. In some 
ways they are far ahead of us; in others we take 
the lead. The Conference will be the _ first 
organized attempt to enable British and American 
musicians to pool ideas and help one another, and 
we have little doubt that it will receive on both 
sides of the Atlantic the backing it deserves. 





Last month we referred to the choral activities 
of British residents in Western Africa. We have 
since received particulars of a West Indian 
performance that deserves mention. On Decem- 
ber 5 the Diocesan Festival Choir of Jamaica 
gave a concert at the Scots Church, Kingston, 
with the following substantial programme : 
Cantata, ‘ Sleepers, wake!’ Bach; Psalm 23, for 
female voices, Schubert ; unaccompanied Motets : 
‘Come, Jesu, come,’ Bach, and ‘ When Israel came 
out of Egypt,’ Samuel Wesley ; ‘ Hear my prayer,’ 
Mendelssohn ; and ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Parry. 
By way of relief, Schubert’s A major Quintet was 
played. The choir numbered a little over a 
hundred (forty trebles, twenty-four altos, seventeen 
tenors, and twenty-two basses), and there was an 
orchestra of eighteen strings and seventeen wind. 
The conductor of this live and all-British body is 
Mr. George D. Goode. 

A glaring error appeared in our January issue— 
nothing less than the entry of Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
academical robes in a place where they ought not 
to have been. The correspondent who wrote in 
our London Concerts column about the per- 
formance of the Mass in D by the Royal Choral 
Society did not say in precise words who conducted 
it. The omission was noticed by a high official 
of the Musical Times when the journal was on 
the point of going to press. Having read some- 
where that Dame Ethel had conducted something 
of her own at some concert or other while wearing 
her academicals, he quickly jumped to a wrong 
conclusion, squeezed in a line of untruthful type, 
and went home content. He discovered the error 
while the machines were going round, and lay 
awake from Christmas to Boxing Day (but 
whether that was due to journalistic pains is open 
todoubt). Wethank the many readers who kindly 
wrote to tell us of the mistake, and we have noted 
with interest the various ways in which the New 
Year spirit guided their pens. We also apologise 
to Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who conducted the Mass, 
and to Dame Ethel Smyth, who didn’t. 


We are glad to hear that the recent move on 
behalf of the chamber music classes in competition 
Festivals is about to bear fruit. A Chamber 
Music Summer School will be held at Westminster 
College, Cambridge, from August 9-17. A letter 
giving some particulars appears of p. 155. 


The University of Durham has conferred the 
Degree of Doctor of Music on Mr. W. Arundel 
Orchard, Mus. Bac., in recognition of his services 
to the art as Principal of the State Conservatorium 
of Music, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Something of Dr. Orchard’s excellent work at 
Sydney was shown in an article in the June 
Musical Times. We congratulate Dr. Orchard 
and: the Conservatorium. 
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We have received a_ tastefully - produced 
illustrated booklet entitled, ‘Hundert Jahre 
Bésendorfer,’ issued in celebration of the centenary 
of the famous pianoforte-making house of that 
name. <A hundred years is a long innings, and 
any firm that scores it does so only by solid merit 
and distinction. The congratulations of musicians 
are therefore due to Messrs. Bésendorfer. 


From ‘Society Gossip’ in a theatre programme : 
‘One of the most expensive pianos in 

London was specially made for the pianist in 

a dance band. To produce a “‘lisping”’ effect, 

it is always kept half a tone lower than 

its companion piano.’ 





It seems a waste of good money. There is a 
piano next door that would have answered the 
purpose free of charge—though we should hardly 
say it lisps. 


The following appeared among the vocalists’ 
and singing teachers’ advertisements in the Daily 
Telegraph of January 19: 

INGER JUNIOR, 1928, tourer. 
Splendid condition, 5,000 miles. -—-— 
Although the ‘ Ad.’ is in some ways applicable to 
a young singer, we think it has somehow got into 
the wrong column. 








A MODERN APPROACH TO MUSIC 
TEACHING : 
I.—THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN A GENERAL 
EDUCATIONAL SCHEME 
By Norau H. Bore 


“Music can be taught; I am not sure that 
it ever has been in the big way, but I am sure 
it is going to be.’.—Frank Roscoe. 

A remark such as this is bound to set us reflecting 
on the whole purpose and scope of education. It 
forces us, moreover, to question the part that 
music has to play in any educational scheme. 

What is the outstanding characteristic which 
differentiates modern educational ideals from those 
of our predecessors ? It is that we aim primarily 
at character-moulding, not at the mere imparting 
of knowledge. This changed attitude is largely 
due to modern psychological research. Psychology 
has shown us that the adjustment of the individual 
to his environment, and the full development of 
his personality within the limits of that environ- 
ment, are matters of first importance to the 
educator. If we neglect them, we sow the seeds 
of misery, suffering, and crime. Again, psychology 
has demonstrated unmistakably that, given this 
healthy adjustment to environment, the normal 
child has an appetite for knowledge and an 
aptitude for learning so great that even the per- 
sistent discouragement of much of our so-called 
education cannot stifle them. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that modern 
educational experiments are concerned mainly 
with the individual. The treatment of this 


problem is still in the experimental stage, but 
intelligence tests, Montessori Schools, the. Dalton 


l 
| What is the music teacher doing to put himself 
in line with these developments ? Can he learn 
anything from the findings of such experiments ? 
Obviously he can. The present generation has 
seen enormous forward strides in musical education. 
Music teachers, by training and research, are 
putting themselves into line with modern ideas 
in a way which would have seemed impossible a 
generation ago. To-day we aim at teaching music, 
not merely an instrument—the pianoforte or the 
violin, as the case may be. This very statement 
shows the added dignity which the subject has 
acquired. It has been changed from a mere 
accomplishment into one of the humanities. Ear 
training, aural culture, musical appreciation, 
eurhythmics—these are all off-shoots of this new 
| attitude towards music. 

| But it is not sufficient to teach our subject on 
the latest scientific lines. The real teacher has a 
further duty. He has to co-ordinate his subject 
with the total scheme of education. He has to 
realise what is his contribution to the general 
culture and character-building of the community, 
and, by investigation and _ consideration, to 
ascertain whether this contribution is being made. 
Music is distinguished from the other arts by the 
directness of its emotional appeal. We claim that 
this quality makes music a subject of unique 
educational value, and provides a leaven the 
omission of which invalidates much other teaching. 
All who have concerned themselves with the 
young will know how extraordinarily difficult the 
wise direction and education of the emotions may 
be. The tendency of modern fiction to emphasise 
the difficulties of emotional adjustment exaggerates 
what is, nevertheless, a very real problem. 

Writers of all opinion tend to-day to emphasise 
the necessary part which music can play in 
emotional training. One of the most interesting 
books considered from this point of view is that 
of Dr. Agnes Savill, ‘Music, Health, and 
Character.’ Here the author, a successful prac- 
titioner, describes her awakening to music at an 
adult age. She traces the effects which music 
had on herself, and indicates the stages by which 
her capacity for appreciation grew and what this 
new power meant to her. Her book is a very 
strong argument in favour of the educational 
value of music as productive of emotional sanity 
and spiritual power. 

Incidentally, Dr. Savill states that her youthful 
distaste for music was due to the inability of the 
average musician to reconcile actuality and art. 
She also tells us that the enthusiasm of a well- 
meaning but misguided lady, who interpreted 
music solely in terms of visual imagery, did much, 
to make the whole art seem sheer nonsense to. her. 





As teachers, we can draw useful inferences. from 
these remarks. The broad principle underlying 
the former has already been emphasised in this 
article. The musician who is also an educator 
must realise that he has social responsibilities ; 
he must view his art educationally in. relation to 
his social background. If he is to educate in the 
real sense of the word—that is, to lead onwards-—— 
he must have some idea whither he is leading ; 
he must be constructively, not destructively, 
minded: 

Practical experiments undertaken by American 








Scheme, are indicative of lines along which efforts 
are being made. 


psychologists are described in a recent publication 


‘|edited by Max. Schoen entitled, ‘The Effects of 
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Music.’* The experiments were undertaken in 
order to discover the relative effects of repeated 
hearings of classical and popular music on groups 
of listeners. The experimenters arrive at the 
conclusion that ‘ the appreciation of good music 
does tend to make for improved morale.’ 
conclusions are based on a series of physical tests, 
such as hand-grips, &c., taken before and after 
each hearing. In spite of the artificial conditions 
which may prejudice the findings of such a series 
of tests, they are at least worth considering. If 
music can re-establish morale we have very 
definite grounds for its inclusion in any educational 
scheme. 

The importance of this argument is further 
enhanced by the capacity of music to awaken a 
response from whatever is highest in our nature. 
There is neither time nor space here for an analysis 
of the esthetic experience. A quotation from Mr. 
Middleton Murry with reference to art in general 
must suffice. I think, however, that it is 
sufficient to establish the claim that music must 
play a large and important part in any educational 
scheme fitted to the needs of modern life. ‘ Creative 
Art is, on the side of the artist, the product of 
creative living ; on the side of the recipient it is 
the most potent of all aids to creative living.’t 

‘No art is nearer life than music,’ says Dr, Yorke 
Trotter.{ We claim that it is a medium which 
develops the physical, mental, and _ spiritual 
capabilities of man. On the physical plane 
it provides a ready means for sense training. 
It is a medium for the easy co-ordination of 
aural, muscular, and motor activities. The 
artificial circumstances of modern life and the 
emphasis on intellectual attainment have made 
us neglect this side of education too much in 
the past. Intellectually, music is rich in 
material for the educator, although here the 
contribution which it makes is not unique and 
only equals that afforded by other subjects. It 
is in the co-ordination of intellectual with imagina- 
tive—that is, creative—work that music makes its 
most valuable contribution to education. 

Here I would again emphasise the social 
importance of such work in an age like ours. 
Modern conditions of mechanical labour, lack of 
leisure, the necessity for highly technical qualifi- 
cations—all eliminate scope for the satisfaction 
of this faculty. Music provides a natural outlet 
for its expression, and helps us to make adjust- 
ments necessary to existing social conditions. 

Finally, the spiritual significance of music cannot 
be too highly emphasised. Those who find in art 
a satisfaction of the needs which religion has 
provided in the past will readily understand this. 
All will agree that the esthetic experience appre- 
hends worlds beyond the confines of our own. It 
is this wider vision which music affords, and it is 
this which gives it its supreme value, 


POINTS FROM LECTURES 
The turn of the year is not a favourable time 
for lecturing, and Points are few this month, 
Prof. Percy C. Buck, addressing the Bourne- 
mouth Centre of the British Music Society, said 
he could not understand why musical history was 





* The Effects of Music,’ chap. xi. (Kegan Paul, 15s.). 


These | 


looked upon by all musicians as being the last thing 
in dullness, Why was history necessary? If 
there had not been change there would certainly 
never have been history, and development or 
| progress in music was nothing but change in 
technique. In these days people were not pre- 
pared for change, and the same state of things had 
existed through the ages. Dr. Buck was keen 
on modern music, which, unfortunately, was in 
rather a ‘hash’ at the moment. But the fact 
that no one really knew how the hash would 
settle was only in accordance with the laws of 
Nature. 

The chairman at a lecture seldom contributes 
‘points.”. But he may dream, and with amusing 
result when he recalls his experiences. Addressing 
the Leeds Parish Church Old Choir-Boys’ Asso- 
ciation, the Vicar of Leeds told of a dream he had 
had. He was referring to the difference between 
being chairman at one gathering and presiding at 
another, and how the duties might become con- 
fused. ‘I dreamt,’ said the vicar, ‘that I was 
reciting the Ten Commandments, as one is 
sometimes called upon to do, but instead of 
waiting for the response at the end of each 
Commandment I said, ‘“‘ All those in favour?”’ A 
show of hands disposed of the Ten Commandments 
with unanimity, and the fact was duly recorded 
in the minutes!’ 

Dr. A. C. Tysoe, at the same meeting of Old 
Choir-Boys, said that in the choice of the music 
the vocalists had sung that night they had sound 
evidence that boys learnt something while in the 
choir. At some gatherings of the kind he had 
been struck by the poverty of the selected music ; 
it was lamentable when people who had been 
connected with distinguished choirs chose the 
most trashy ballads. 

‘Modern Music’ was Mr. Arthur Hirst’s theme 
at the Halifax Sunday Lecture Society. He dealt 
with four modernist fallacies: (1) that beauty is 
a matter of taste, (2) that expression is art, (3) that 
interest is art, and (4) that the mere breaking of 
rules and laws is art. 

* Music as a factor in life’ was Mr. Cyril Winn’s 
| subject at the Chesterfield Women’s Club. Music 
being an international language, and therefore 
|important, he said there were three things which 
| people should be able to do: (1) to speak the 
| language—that was, to sing; (2) to read it—that 
| was, to read it at sight; and (3) to write the 
| language, that meant they had to try to learn to 
write it and enjoy it. Another of Mr. Winn’s 
classifications gave music for the feet, the heart, 
and the head. Music that appealed merely to 
one part of us was not wholly satisfying. Music 
to-day was served up in volume ; we appeared to 
be gradually getting deafer to the finer sounds. 
Spectacles saved our eyes, and he thought in 
time we should need some sort of ‘ auricles’ to 
save our ears, 

At the Cardiff Cymmrodorion Society, Dr. T. 
Hopkin Evans reviewed ‘ Musical Life in Wales.’ 
One of his cues was quoted from Sir Henry Hadow’s 
‘Collected Essays’: ‘There is no music with 
true blood in its veins and true passion in its heart 
that has not drawn inspiration from the breast 
of the Mother Country.’ The influence of folk- 
song was an example, also progress in the teaching 
of music, the great advance on the executive side 








t Adelphi, July, 1926. Vol. iv., No. 1. > ‘ Mind and Music,’ p. 19. 


of chamber music, and the consummation in the 
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formation of a Welsh Symphony Orchestra. The | for boys, secondary and private schools for girls, may 


National Eisteddfod was flourishing. Men of | consult together with regard to their special responsi- 
bilities and difficulties, and, as part of the representative 


experience and training had lately been in ; . ; . 
command, so that the programmes, as well as the | >°¢Y - rit — prose eer a: inflential 
executive aspects, compelled the attention and abistibven as y in the attainment of their special 
respect of genuine musicians, both at home and| fyi) particulars will be forwarded regarding con- 
abroad. J. G. | ditions of membership of either section if application 
be made to the General Secretary, Incorporated Society 
of Musicians, 19, Berners Street, London, W.1. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 
MUSIC MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION SECTION : 
; ae ee See ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We have received from the secretary of the I.S.M. 
the following particulars of an important development 
: The pen te ny eon was formed in 1903 aagne eared deed gunn xorg ee say 
in order to promote the advancement of music in must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, 
schools for boys and the discussion of matters connected | each must be written on a separate slip. Our ‘Answers 
therewith, and membership is restricted to those |to Correspondents’ Column closes on the 14th of the 
responsible for the direction of the music in Public, | »onth. We cannot undertake to reply by post. 
Secondary, and Preparatory Schools, and to their a: 
assistants. The Association has an honourable record I. O. A. (Nigeria).—(1.) We know of no hymn-tune 
of service, and its present membership comprises most | With variations called ‘ Ora Labora.’ (2.) Yes; when 
of the Directors of Music in the schools noted above. | the congregation is singing, some variation of the 

The executives of the Incorporated Society of | accompaniment is not only permissible but desirable. 
Musicians and the Music Masters’ Association have | This needs both skill and taste, and should not be 
been discussing jointly a suggestion that the M.M.A., | undertaken without due preparation. The Year Book 
should amalgamate with the I.S.M. and function as a| Press ae — : eg * oe ee 
specialist section of the Society, and the conditions| by the late C. H. Lloyd (7s. 6d.). Any collection o 
ms which such amalgamation should be negotiated | descants would also provide material usable as free 
were finally agreed. ae i ay — Pag page 

At the annual meeting of the Association, held in| Vescants by Geoffrey Shaw (Novello, 2s. each) ; 1e 
London on Saturday, iaeeeer 5, 1929, a resolution | Tenor Tune Book’ (Faith Press, 1s. 6d.); or ‘ Descant 
agreeing to the scheme of amalgamation was passed Book,’ by Alan Gray (( ambridge tl niversity Press, 
unanimously, and the Association will therefore function | 5s.). (3.) There are no organists journals of the 
in future as the Music Masters’ Association section of | type you mean published in England, The Musical 
the Society. This action on the part of the Association | Times and Musical Opinion contain much that is of 
is a most excellent gesture of goodwill, and their | interest to organists. There are also The Organ, 
support will be very helpful in extending the activities issued quarterly (( hichester Chambers, Chancery Lane, 
and influence of the reconstituted Society. - : mg eae - he er 3 Organ Works, 

Music Mistresses.—The Council, desiring to establish | 5mixton, about three times yearly, 

a Music Mistresses’ Section, invited Miss Mary J.| if a reader can supply you with a second-hand copy of 
Alcock (The Maynard School, Exeter), Miss Nettie |Curwen’s March Album, Book 2, now out of print. 
Atkinson, (Roedean School), Miss Sybil M. Barker| We pass on the request. (5. The Army and Navy 
(Royal Holloway College), Miss M. Donington (Mary | Stores are not music publishers, but only sellers. 
Datchelor Girls’ School), Miss Ethel Home (Kensington (6.) We don’t know a song called ‘ Daughter of Error. 
High School), to form an interim committee, in order to | Does anyone : (7.) A descriptive : booklet on the 
discuss conditions of membership and the special objec- | Liverpool € athedral organ, by R. Meyrick Roberts, fully 
tives to be attained, having regard to the specialist -~ nore meng ee by ray a Chichester 
practice of members to be attached to the section. The | Chambers, Chancery Lane, &.C. (4s. 0d.). 
committee met for the first time during the period of the! 7, p.—(1.) Try ‘ Aural Training,’ by F. G. Shinn 
recent Conference, and unanimously recommended that | (Augener, 6s.). “(2.) Mozart wrote so-called ‘ Organ 
the Council establish a Music Mistresses’ section. With | Sonatas’: these are actually works of the concerto type. 
regard to conditions of membership, these will in the | So far as we know they are not obtainable save in the 
first instance be those prescribed for membership of | complete edition of Mozart issued by Breitkopf & Hartel. 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians, and the| They appear in Series 23, described as ‘ Seventeen 
committee decided to adjourn and to invite a depu-| Sonatas for organ, wit accompaniment, chiefly for two 
tation from the Music Masters’ Association to consider | violins and bass.’ No solo edition has apparently been 
jointly with them what special conditions of professional | jssued. (3.) For ‘a book on musical appreciation which 
practice should be prescribed for members wishing to | stresses the intellectual side,’ try ‘ Elements of Musical 
be attached to the section. Although there is little Appreciation,’ by W. J. Foxell (Novello, 2s. 6d.). 
doubt that all music mistresses on the staffs of second- M. K—F Cl} de chaintenial > ie malin 
ary and private schools will be eligible, the definitive; ™, 44-—* OF \aureh choir sack thd 8 a =! ea 
conditions will not be available for publication in time | naan emt dk nt. | F Bridge's book Soasiog 

inc ; ; ce icle. i 8< ac é D . ° 2's Bs haha 
iS aeandiaianet ol these two specialist sections, | ar yng —— 3s.) = ee Richards (Joseph 
each electing a member of council, the Society will be | Of the Church service, by BM. W. Nichards (Jose 
ina guaition t0 act with authority in all matters which | Williams, 5s.). But remember _that all the prin- 
concern teachers of music in schools—such as scales of ciples laid dow n in such books may need adapting in 
salaries, pensions, and, probably the most important | detail to suit local needs and conditions. So work 
of all, the question of music as a subject in the | out ae for yourself as well, by experiment and 
curriculum of all schools. observation. 

It is hoped that this important development will | VioLinist.—We have no copy of the Concerto at 
receive the favourable consideration of all those|hand. Even if we had, we do not think we could 
teachers in schools whose support is both necessary 'meet your request for Range icn: mong 2 = 
and vital to the successful development of this policy. | performance,’ &c. A player equal to tackling a work 
An organization is now semvbhed whneatyr tenshen of | of this kind ought surely to be able to do a bit of 
music in public, grammar, and preparatory schools | thinking as to its interpretation. Have a try! ; 














2s.). (4.) You ask 
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W. J. T.—(1.) As you ask for a book on extempori- 
sation in addition to that of Sawyer’s, we suggest 
Madeley Richardson’s ‘ Extempore Playing ’ 
(Schirmer). But the main thing is constant practice 
on graded lines—improvising melodies of varying 
lengths, simple harmonic passages, very simple 
melodies with harmony, modulations, elementary forms 
such as chants and short hymn-tunes, unambitious 
little pieces in various rhythms and styles (march, 


minuet, fughetta, &c.). Use phrases of familiar 
hymns as bases of short developments; this is of 
practical use for filling-in during a service. Let your 


pace be slow in early stages, so that what you play is 
the result of thought, just as an extempore speech would 
be. Aim at being logical and shapely until thought 
and invention move freely; you may then give the 
improvising faculty its head. (2.) As to the require- 
ment in the transposing test in A.R.C.M. (Organ), 
inquire of the College authorities. (3.) We don’t know 
of a book dealing specially with the addition of a melody 
to an unfigured bass. In what we presume to be your 
present stage, you are surely able to practise doing this 
sort of thing off your own bat. After all, it ought not 
to bother you much more (if at all) than adding 
harmony to a plain bass. 

AvureEs.—We fear you will have to be satisfied with 
ordinary programme notes as an aid to your study of 
most of the classical symphonies. There is, however, 
a fine, exhaustive pamphlet on Beethoven's No. 9, 
by Prof. Tovey, published by Patersons, Glasgow (2s.). 
You will be helped by Mrs. Newmarch’s ‘ Concert-goer’s 
Library of Descriptive Notes,’ vol. 1 of which has 
just been published by the Oxford University Press 
(3s. 6d.). Your plan of hearing gramophone orchestral 
records, with the score before you, is a good way of 
improving your aural capacity. But don’t forget the 
importance of developing your menta/ hearing. Begin 
with single chords and simple progressions and passages, 
trying to realise them mentally from the copy, and 
testing your accuracy by playing them. Get the book 
by Dr. Shinn recommended to * T. P.’ 

H. B. C.—(1.) We have no copy of the piece, so 
cannot advise you. Questions of this kind should be 
accompanied by a quotation of the passage concerned. 
(2.) The interval F sharp/A flat would be most at 
home in the key of C, especially C minor, for example, 
in an inversion of the augmented sixth, thus : 





Other resolutions are possible. (3.) The key-signatures 
of D flat minor and G flat minor have no existence 
save in the mind of examiners out to ‘ stump’ candi- 
dates. Music in those tonalities would always bear 
the signature of C sharp minor and F sharp minor 
respectively. Such questions are useless, and have 
nothing to do with music. 

CoUNTERPOINT.—You ask, ‘ How is the sonata of 
to-day constructed ?’ and ‘ What is sonata form ?’ 
A mere glance through Beethoven's Pianoforte Sonatas 
will show you that a sonata may be constructed in so 
many different ways as to make it impossible to lay 
down a rule. ‘Sonata form’ is the term usually 
applied to movements which contain at least two 
well-defined and contrasted subjects and their develop- 
ments, together with some matter of a free, episodical 
character. But here, too, there is great latitude. 
Read ‘ Sonata Form,’ by W. H. Hadow (Novello, 4s.). 

R. H. D.—(1.) The front page of the Saturday issue 
of the Daily Telegraph usually contains the names and 
addresses of all the chief London concert agencies. 
(2.) We imagine that you would be expected to bring 
your own accompanist. 


M. D. N.—The work is out-of-date in many respects, 
but still contains a good seventeen-and-sixpence worth 
of information. We understand, however, that a new 
edition is in preparation, so it will be worth your while 
to wait a bit, and spend a larger sum more advan- 
tageously. 

D. K.—The tune, ‘ Wachet auf ! ’ is generally ascribed 
to Philipp Nicolai, but there is no certainty as to its 
origin. Nicolai may have merely adapted it from 
ancient material, as Luther did with ‘Ein’ Feste 
Burg.’ 

J. C.—See our reply to‘ H. B.C.’ As we are unable 
to help, you had better write to the composer, c/o his 
publisher. (This is what you should have done in the 
first instance.) 


Curious.—We doubt if your old copy of ‘ The 
Messiah ’ (published by Clementi, Collard & Collard, 
with certain airs in an appendix) is unique or 
valuable. 


*G. C. C.’ inquired last month concerning a book on 
phrasing; we knew of none. Mr. J. M. Jackson, of 
Newcastle, kindly tells us that Messrs. Hammond 
publish ‘ A Practical Treatise on the Art of Phrasing,’ by 
Gordon Saunders (6s. complete; or in three parts, 3s. 
each). In replying to this correspondent we said that 
there appeared to be no book on organ transcribing. 
We ought to have remembered Mr. H. F. Ellingford’s 
work, ‘ The Art of Transcribing for the Organ,’ inas- 
much as we reviewed it some years ago. A number 
of readers jog our memory. The book is published by 
the H. W. Gray Co., and may be had from Novello 
(18s.). 

As to the hymn-tune ‘ Rimington,’ we have been 
deluged with letters about it, and also with copies, for 
which we thank correspondents. ‘ Rimington’ is 
published in leaflet form by the composer, Francis 
Duckworth, at Colne. We are told that nearly two 
million copies have been sold. We are sorry to hear 
this, for 'tis a poor tune. 


For the benefit of ‘ F. N.,’ who inquired last month 
for a book on Greek music, Mr. Frank Hayes, of 
Sheffield, kindly writes to say that the Clarendon Press 
publishes Aristoxenus his treatise on music, translated 
by Henry S. Macram, the Greek text being given also. 

We are obliged to Mr. W. W. G. Baker, of Guildford, 
for his letter about Mascagni. But‘ A. L. S.’ required 
a book dealing with the composer. Obviously the 
various biographical dictionaries contain a sketch of 
his life. 








Cburch and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 

A lecture on ‘ Brahms’s Variations for Orchestra 
on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a,’ will be given by 
Sir Hamilton Harty on Saturday, February 16, 
at 3 p.m., at the College. (The work is selected 
for analysis at the Fellowship Examination in 
July, 1929.) The work will be played on two 
pianofortes by Miss Dorothy Manley and Miss 
Jacqueline Townshend, students of the Royal 
Academy of Music, by permission of Dr. John B. 
McEwen, Principal. The chair will be taken by 
the President, Dr. E. C. Bairstow. Admission 
free ; no tickets required. 

The Choir Training Examinations will be held 
at the College in May next. Application for 
entry forms and all particulars to be made to the 
Registrar. 

H. A. HARDING, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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Creed, J. E. H. 5 ae Prize). Peaker, C., Ontario, Canada. 
a = M, ymouth Phillips, W. P., Dowlais, Glam. 
. A., London. | 





This is an ideal we are not likely to see realised in 
our time, but it is our business to work for it. I say 
‘our’ advisedly, for we organists are the teachers 





King, H London (Lafontaine Seley FC. x. tendon. |and general practitioners of music. Many of us are 
Maynard, E. W., Kew. Tanner, A. L., London. | perforce leaders in our respective spheres. People 
Oakley, R. G. E., London. Weare, O. E., Southampton. | watch us and take their cue from us. It is upon us 
ALAN W. SHINDLER, Fegistvar. | that the responsibility for the future largely rests. 

aoa. : : In estimating the value to music of this College, all 

PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP—JANUARY, 1929 we have to ask ourselves is, whether its energies are 
om a rm om. ee eee | devoted to bringing this millennium nearer, or whether 
Brockless, G. R. D., Chichester. | Meyer, F. J., Pontypool. | it has a reactionary and deadening effect. The child, 
Brown, A. W., Bristol. Pratt, E. A., West Kirby, Cheshire. | particularly the naughty or stupid child, has to be 


Proctor, Miss W. J., Folkestone. 
Roberts G., New Barnet. 
Rollinson, E. T., Portsmouth. 
Scriven, W. H., Seven Kings, Essex. 
Shaw, H., Darwen, Lancs. 
Thorne, L. G., London. 

(Lafontaine Prize). 
Wiles, G. E., Derby. 

(Sawyer Prize). 

Young, P. M., Horsham, Sussex. 


Brown, L. W., Epsom. 

Clark, Miss D., London. 

Daltry, J. S., London. 

Dixon, V., Cambridge. 

Dunnicli H., Limpsfield. 
Francis, Miss A. M., London. 
Grant, G. A., Edinburgh. 

Gray, N., Huddersfield. 
Greenwood, Miss M., Southport. 
Gregory, T. C., , Guildford. 
Hewitt, ‘J. L. G., Barnsley, Yorks. 


ALAN W. SHINDLER, Registrar. 


DIPLOMA DISTRIBUTION 

On Saturday, January 19, the President, Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow, presented diplomas to the recently-elected 
Fellows and Associates. There was an overflowing 
attendance of members and friends. Dr. Harding 
hon. secretary) began the proceedings by saying: 
‘It would be mere affectation on my part to introduce 
our new President, Dr. Bairstow. He is well known 
to you all, not only as an organist and composer, but 
also as a fearless and energetic exponent of everything 
that is highest and best in musical art. I do not, as I 
have said, introduce our new President, but as hon. 
secretary of this College, and speaking for you all, I do 
welcome him most cordially. We consider ourselves 
very fortunate that he should consent to undertake 
this office. Now let us show Dr. Bairstow how 
heartily we welcome him as our new President.’ 

Dr. Bairstow was received with rapturous and 
prolonged applause. He expressed his deep sense of 
the honour conferred upon him by being elected to 
the presidency, and called upon the hon. secretary to 
make the following announcements : 

For the Fellowship there were 66 candidates, 
and 11 passed. Lofontaine Prize, H. W. King 
(London) ; Turpin Prize, J. E. H. Creed (Reigate). 

For the Associateship there were 147 candidates, 
and 27 passed. Lafontaine Prize, L. G. Thorne 
(London) ; Sawyer Prize, G. E. Wiles (Derby). Choir 
Training Certificate, S. F. Bryan. 

The President then delivered his Address, entitled 
‘ Retrospect and an Ideal,’ as follows : 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

We are here to-day in the sixty-fifth year of this 
College to award diplomas to successful examination 
candidates. Yet some of us no doubt realise that an 
examination is really nothing more than a necessary 
nuisance—one of the many instances where force still 
has to take the place of love. We look forward to a 
musical millennium in which musicians, professional 
and amateur, will so love their art that they will play 
and teach only the best music in the best way. Not 
because they would have no possibility of adding 
certain letters to their signatures unless they did so, 
but because dull, pretentious, or merely clever music 
would then present no attractions either to them or to 
their audiences. We look forward to a time when 
children will be taught music as a language—will be 
taught to understand its true message in such a way 
that as they grow up with it, through familiarity with 
the language they will easily distinguish good from 
bad. They will, in fact, see behind the notes to the 
heart of the composer. Just as we, by a man’s speech 
and by his written word can judge pretty shrewdly 
of his sincerity, of his power of imagination and 
instinct for form, so we look forward to a time when 
people -will be able to sum up the value of music as 
easily as we do literature or speech. 





controlled and disciplined. But we are always attracted 
to the child who early shows signs of doing the right 
thing on its own initiative, for then we are convinced 
that its instincts and motives are sound. We regret 
having to punish, or to say ‘ You shall not.’ Our 
teaching is so much the better when it can be positive 
and encouraging rather than negative and restraining. 
Looking back to the days when some of us were first 
connected with the College, we rejoice to see that to-day 
things are far less negative than they were. Examiners 
are now more delighted by the artistic work of a really 
musical candidate than they are thrilled by a sense of 
their own cleverness in spotting the mistakes of the 
unmusical. No longer do we attach too much 
importance to parts of the examination requiring only 
an accurate adherence to certain man-made rules and 
moribund conventions. We are now more concerned 
about root principles than the precise letter of the law. 
We look for vigorous freedom of movement in a hori- 
zontal direction rather than impeccable chordal 
progressions without it. This applies to playing as 
well as to paper work, for the man who has rhythm 
and can phrase, even supposing he is not absolutely 
note-perfect, will get more credit than the meticulously 
accurate player who has neither rhythmic vitality nor 
the imagination to show him what can be done with a 
phrase. We are learning that the only kind of tech- 
nique worth the name is that which leads to increased 
freedom and ease, not that which binds and cramps, 
for vitality and freedom and beauty of phrasing come 
from the love of the art, whilst their opposites are due 
to fear. 

We live in an age of stunts. There is a craze for 
perversion—for putting things to a use for which they 
were never intended. A certain nation that invented 
the word has infected us. It is a younger nation than 
ours. Itisnot their fault, perhaps, but their misfortune 
that they have no traditions. Like children, they 
seize on any new thing and stunt with it. They use 
the wireless to advertise pork factories and the organ 
to reproduce the kitchen furniture of the orchestra. 
Their orchestral programmes are thickly sprinkled with 
stunting pieces, and their lighter music is constructed 
entirely of rhythmic stunts. 

When in a moment of relaxation one stunts for pure 
fun, as when the late Dr. Charles Macpherson used to 
give an inimitable representation of the bagpipes on 
this organ before the examination began, then we 
delight in it. It is when self-advertisement is the 
motive that the art suffers. 

Nowadays conductors stunt with the classics in 
order to get a reputation for individuality. Singers 
stunt with their voices, using them for purposes other 
than the interpretation of the text. Organists try to 
imitate an orchestra or even a farmyard, although an 
organ is quite worth while as an organ. Students enter 
for examinations to aid them in worldly advancement, 
instead of using them as a proof that they have pursued 
a carefully thought-out scheme of study that will profit 
them in their art. Sir Hubert Parry once said a very 
wise thing at a diploma distribution when he occupied 
this chair. ‘ The examiners know from your work,’ 
said he, ‘ whether your motive in presenting yourselves 
for examination is merely to pass, or to improve your- 
selves in the art of music.’ 

Still there are hopeful signs. There are very few 
examination papers to-day which contain what used 
to be called ‘ problems '"—exercises in ingenuity but 
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not in music. At competitive festivals one is constantly 
hearing choirs and soloists whose one idea is to get as 
near to the heart of the music as may be, without a 
thought of prize-winning or of self. 

This institution is a great steadying influence. It 
sets its face against stunting either on the organ or on 
paper. No intricate problems are asked to be solved, 
no stunt music is chosen to be played. The reason is 
not far to seek. Those responsible for its policy have 
always numbered amongst them men whose only 
thought was for their art. But to-day this is more 
than ever the case. I can express my admiration 
freely, for I have lived so far from London since I 
have been a member of the Council that it has been 
impossible for me to put in a fraction of the time 
devoted to the work of the College by some who live 
nearer at hand. Therefore I claim no credit. But I 
have been in sufficiently close touch with this place 
since the year 1898, when I became a Fellow, to 
notice the difference between those days and these. 
It is this: members of the Council now think less of 
what they can get from the College than of what they 
can do forit. There is a wonderful amount of unselfish 
work done by very efficient men with singleness of 
purpose and absolute purity of motive. 

If you successful candidates can absorb this spirit 
of unselfish devotion to your art it will be of far more 
ultimate good to you than even the diploma itself. 
It is up to you, as representatives of this College, to 
set your faces against stunting and humbug. It is for 
you to remember that, if you have gained something 
well worth the gaining, you must now give in propor- 
tion. Unfortunately, there are many who do not. 
They value this College according to the material gain 
they derive from it. After receiving their diplomas 
they cease their connection with it, because they 
imagine that the only subsequent benefit that they 
can obtain is a free copy of the Musical Times once a 
month. It never occurs to them that if music is to 
flourish in this country all musicians must be doing 
something for it. If you are wholly engaged in taking 
what you can from your art and putting nothing back, 
then, in the end, you will damage not only the art but 
yourselves, and all other musicians as well. Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of Music, and all other things will 
be added unto you. 


Dr. 
selected for the July Examination, 1929 : 


FELLOWSHIP 


Overture, ‘ Athalia’ ... Handel 
Sonata in G, Slow Mov ement, Allegretto Elgar 
ASSOCIATESHIP 

Chorale Prelude, ‘Nun komm, der heiden 
Heiland ’ (in G minor) Bach 


No. 5 from ‘ A Little Organ Book ’ 
Charles Macpherson 


FELLOWSHIP 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor Bach 


Cordial votes of thanks were accorded to Dr. 
Bullock for his splendidly rendered organ recital 
(proposed by Dr. Stanley Marchant, seconded by 
Mr. Thalben-Ball), and to Dr. Bairstow for his 
spirited and instructive address (proposed by Dr. 
Alcock, seconded by Dr. Shinn). 

The conversazione which followed was of the 
usually festive and exhilarating character. It was 
attended by a record number of members. 


+e 


EXAMINERS’ REPORTS 
FELLOWSHIP ORGAN WORK 


Although the standard of the performance of the 
pieces was higher than usual, yet the playing of the tests 


revealed in many cases weakness in general musician- | 


ship and commonsense. 


Bullock played the following organ pieces | 


Bach's Prelude and Fugue in C minor.—The quaver 
triplet was often distorted into a quaver and two 
semiquavers, which showed poor finger control and 
absence of adequate pianoforte technique. The rhythm 
lacked continuity, especially at the cadences, but the 
registration was straightforward and in good taste. 

Charles Wood’s Prelude on ‘St. Mary.’—Several 
candidates played this piece too fast, with the result 
that it lacked dignity and the rests lost their effect 
The silent bar was often treated as though it had a 
pause over it, anc the start of the last page was often 
unrhythmical. The registration, however, was good, the 
management of the diminuendo on p. 4 being one of 
the best features in this examination. 

Mozart's Larghetto from the Clarinet Quintet— 
Candidates should avail themselves of the opportunity 
of hearing this work in its original form either on the 
gramophone or in the concert-hall. 

The note-values and ornaments in the melody were 
distorted, the accompaniment was very poor, lacking 
the necessary legato. The rhythm was often weak 
when the manuals were changed. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that continuity of rhythm in organ- 
playing is of vital importance. 

The Vocal Score was on the whole well done, although 
the Unfigured Bass was harmonized without sufficient 
regard to melodic shape in the upper part. Candidates 
are recommended to practise this test in two parts, 
and to aim at contrary motion where possible. 

The Sight-Reading was the weakest part of the 
examination ; improvement can only be effected by 
regular daily practice. It is important that the pace 
indicated and the phrase marks should be observed. 
Many got into difficulties by not observing these marks 
and by a slow perception of the various modulations 
due to lack of practice. 

In the Extemporisation, it was refreshing to find the 
swell pedal used with respect, but the style and rhythm 
of the given phrase was constantly ignored. Maestoso 
was turned into allegro, and andante into allegro con brio. 
Chords were not often played together, and in some 
cases the pedals were hardly used at all. More interest 
in the inner parts would be welcome. 

The melody suffered from over-harmonization, and 
an obvious modulation landed several in difficulties. 

Henry G. Ley (Chairman). 
STANLEY MARCHANT. 
E. C. Batrstow. 





FELLOWSHIP PAPER WORK 

Free Counterpoint.—This was on the whole fairly 
well done, but there was a tendency to adhere rigidly 
to one chord in a bar, thus making the music mechanical 
in effect. A study of the vocal parts of the first chorus 
of Bach’s ‘ Wachet auf’ is recommended, as it shows 
his treatment of a similar problem. 

Fugue.—Not a few candidates ignored the stipula- 
tion that there should be a three-part sfretto on a 
pedal, and no one discovered the fact that the subject 
worked as a canon three in one at half a bar’s distance. 
The workings, however, maintained a fair average. 

Orchestration. —This was generally badly done. Very 
few understood how to manage the ‘ fingered tremolo ’ 
for strings. Several candidates wrote a low E for the 
drum. There was a general lack of musical sense in 
perceiving the natural beginnings and endings of 
melodic phrases. 

String Melody.—This, too, was badly done in the 
majority of cases. The key-signature was two sharps. 
The appearance of A sharp in the first bar made many 
candidates think the key must be Bminor. The ending 
ought to have convinced them that it was D major. 
Further, candidates must really be conversant with 
appoggiaturas and chromatic auxiliary notes. The 
melody had a perfectly simple harmonic basis, which 
very few realised. The workings showed a great lack 
of knowledge of ordinary chromatic chords and 
chromatic unessential notes. 

Composition.—The average of the work was much 
| better, though there was nothing outstanding. 

(Continued on p. 152) 
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(Continued from p. 144) | Questions —The writing was often much too diffuse. 
Questions.—Satisfactory on the whole; but there If candidates would attempt to codify their knowledge, 
were some very divergent views as to the differences | answers could well be given more succinctly and clearly. 
between the exposition and recapitulation sections of ; Essays running to six or seven hundred words are 
the last movement of the Schubert Quintet. | quite unnecessary. 
C. H. Kitson (Chairman). 

F. G. SHINN. 

P. C. Buck. 


E. T. SWEETING (Chairman). 
THOMAS KEIGHLEY. 
GEORGE Dyson. 


ASSOCIATE ORGAN-PLAYING 
The salient feature of our experiences in this , 
examination was the very poor standard shown in the | ' Enyimba Ezokutendereza Katonda, Awamu 
transposition test: the score-reading, also, was often Namalobozi ’ (Luganda Hymn-book, with tunes). 
poorly done. [Kampala : The Uganda Bookshop ; 
Examiners feel that candidates in general do not | ear wr 
take these tests seriously enough ; probably they are | London : S.P.C.K.] 
not prepared progressively or systematically; or,| Like other hymnals, this of Luganda has grown 
perhaps, in many Cases, preparation is not begun rapidly. The first book of hymns for the Uganda 
sufficiently early. The transposed tune should be| Church was published in 1889, and contained ten 
played well an -~ and a hesitation, . if hymns. Twenty-four years later the native study 
Souler Gervine i — +I es ‘|of music had progressed sufficiently to warrant 
The sight-reading test was all too rarely considered | the issue of a book with tunes, but the ability to 
as an accompaniment, and showed a want of the|Tead from the Staff notation was confined to so 
readiness and adaptability called for in that department | few that the work had only a small circulation. 
of organ-playing. Hence the decision, in 1925, to issue an enlarged 
With regard to the pieces, while the playing of some | version in Tonic Sol-fa, and this has now been 
of the candidates was quite good there was a great | accomplished. The collection has now grown to 
deal of untidy work The Jack Tugue sulfered it | stout book of two hundred and ninety hymns and 
rhythm ; and, in some cases, unsuitable tempo and thirty-eight chant-settings of the Canticles. The 
incongruous registration. | material is mainly of the standard type used in 
In conclusion, the examiners would impress on future | the translations of familiar hymns, ancient and 
candidates the necessity of graduated, careful prepara- | modern, the tunes comprising early types by 
| 
| 
} 
| 


NEW HYMNALS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


tion for the three tests: score-reading, transposition, | Tallis, Gibbons, &c., German chorales, and psalm- 

and sight-reading tunes of French and English origin, down to 

E. S. Roper (Chairman). examples of recent date. The Preface appears in 

G. THALBEN Batt. | both English and Luganda, on facing pages. The 

Bowaap p'Evay. notation is entirely Tonic Sol-fa. The titles of 

hymns and names of tunes are given in English, 

ASSOCIATE PAPER-WORK |and so are easily identifiable. To the Church 

Though some of the candidates showed exceptional musician at home this well-produced hymnal has 
ability, the paper-work on the whole was of only | a peculiar interest. 


average merit, and some of the work was lamentably | - a 


below the required standard. There is still difficulty |. rs . ae. , 
in realising an implied modulation, unless an accidental The Winchester Hymn Supplement, with Tunes. 
appears in the given part, and on the other hand, | [Winchester : Warren & Son.} 
accidentals used chromatically are faultily treated as| __ ‘ : 
modulations. There are many churches where the desire to 
Strict-Counterpoint.—In this there was  often)|increase and improve the hymn repertory by the 
angularity of writing, and arpeggios were too freely | use of examples from such recent collections as 
employed. Movement lacked variety of rhythm. | the ‘ English Hymnal,’ ‘ Songs of Praise,’ &c., is 
Numbers of examples contained blocks of bars of | hampered by reluctance to discard the book in 
second and third species only. Another blemish was present use - and the provision of copies of the 
the use of the diminished triad in other positions than various new ‘omen is steamer Bar Be conchae nes 
the first inversion. - , vent es . es 5 
Free Counterpoint.—This showed improvement. Hence the attempt by the Winchester Diocesan 
The faults, however, were a pointless use of rests, and a | C hurch Music Committee in 1922 to meet the need 
succession of fussy, trivial snippets in place of good | by the issue of a small collection of supplementary 
melodic outlines. |hymns and tunes. This had so much success 
Pianoforte Accompaniment.—This stili shows a want | that the Committee felt justified in enlarging the 
of appreciation of the correct use of the pianoforte in| yenture and publishing it in more substantial 
accompaniment. Style varied from a stodgy succession form. It now consists of a hundred and thirty-nine 
of chords toa fantastic freedom, suggesting a technical | h oe and Soustenn carols, together with 
study. Unessential notes of the given melody, | M she k 3 Cam - Se a. 8 eae tp 
occurring on the beat, were generally treated as essential | * je ~s es ommunion ae van os Oe y 
notes, leading to clumsy harmony or bad modulation. | E.G. P. Wyatt and Royle Shore. There are many 
A preliminary sketch of the chords to be used is! fine things in the book, as well as some whose 
advisable. m inclusion causes surprise and disappointment. 
Melody and Bass. ~The most satisfactory feature of ; Too liberal use has, we think, been made of folk- 
the whole examination, both examples showing a/|tunes that have very slight musical value; had 
creditable freedom of outline. A prevalent fault, how- | melodies of so little interest been signed by one 
ever, was the non- iti i ie 3 sions a Phe me . f 4 
he non-recognition of implied suspensions. ‘of the despised Victorians they would have had 


Harmonization of Melody.—There was improvement | : : 
here, but there is room for much more. Some candi- short shrift. That blessed work ‘ folk * sometimes 


dates tried to be too ingenious, forcing in imitations “ulls the critical faculties ! e 
that were quite foreign to the character of the given! There are, as we have said, some fine and 
tune, thus leading to cumbrous harmonies. delightful things in the book; there might well 
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have been even more, however, space being made | Mr. F. J. C. Dalrymple, Canton Parish Church—Fugue 
for them by the omission of many hymns and in G minor (‘ The Great ‘)s Bach * Prelude and Fugue 
tunes that are already in practically every} ©? Pe ACH, Liszt; Concert Toccata in B fiat, 
collection. We are particularly glad to see included | ,, “oo Etude Symphonique, Bossi. = 
Stanford’s splendid tune to ‘ For all the saints.’ |", Alfred Abdey, Holy Cross Church, Uckfield— 
: P " E sein “ Concert Fantasia, R. P. Stewart ; Sposalizio, Liszt ; 
Our only grudge against Vaughan Ww illiams S|} Suite in E minor, Borowski ; Finale (Sonata No. 5), 
deservedly popular ‘ Sine Nomine ’ is that it seems! Rheinberger. 
to have killed the Stanford. tune’s chance of|Mr. F. W. Watts, St. John’s, Carmarthen—Sonata 
becoming as well known as it ought to be. As| No. 2, Mendelssohn; WRéverie on ‘ University,’ 
both appear in this Winchester collection, choirs, arvey Grace, Rhapsody on a Breton Melody, 
might well sing them turn and turn about, and so | D aT a oe pea . Fe ae rape 
ae - . . . r. ~-L. bL. ocks, ot. Asaph Cathedrai—fantasia 0 
give people two good things instead of one. | Foure Parts, Orlando Gibbons; Passacaglia and 
Eee Fugue in C minor, Bach ; Cradle Song, Harvey Grace ; 





The Liverpool and District Organists’ and Choir- | Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn. 
masters’ Association held its annual social gathering | Dr. J. C. Bradshaw, Christchurch Cathedral, N.Z.— 
at Rushworth Rooms on January 7, Dr. J. H.| Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach; Legend, 
Reginald Dixon being the guest of the evening. In| ‘St. Francis preaching to the birds,’ Lisst ; Finale 
his address, Dr. Dixon suggested that those present} (Sonata ‘ Eroica’), Stanford ; Evening Song, Bair- 
might do something towards ensuring a happy new stow. 


year by an occasional Sunday’s abstinence from the |} Mr. Stanley Lucas, S. Croydon Congregational Church 
use of couplers, composition pedals, and reeds. The Fantasia in C minor, Bach ; Prelude on ‘ Croft’s 
idea is a good one, and might be extended, we suggest, 136th,’ Parry; Scherzo, Harvey Grace; Prelude 
to other use-and-wont effects. For example, we should | (Symphony No. 3), Widor. 

like to hear the 8-ft. pedal stops used alone, especially | Mr. Lewis M. Jones, St. Lawrence Jewry—En Forme 
in accompanying ; hymn-tunes pedalled with the bass; d’Ouverture, Smart ; Andante (Sonata No. 4), Bach ; 

at the right pitch, instead of wholly (or partially) an| Funerale, Kare-Elert ; Psalm-Prelude No. 2, Howells. 
octave lower ; fewer improvised voluntaries and more| Mr. Guy Michell, St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton— 
carefully chosen and prepared set pieces, especially} Sonata in A minor, Mark Andrews ; Angelus, Karg- 
before the service (when there is less chance of escape | Elert ; Carillon-Sortie, Mulet. 

than after); and so on. Organist-readers might put| Mr. Bertram J. Orsman, St. Alban’s, Holborn—- 
themselves through a stiff self-examination, and decide! Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Sonata No. 1, 
as to which of their particular vanities might be given| Mendelssohn ; Final in B flat, Franck. 





up during an occasional Sunday. Mr. J. M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne— Lauda Sion,’ Widor ; ‘ Etoile du Soir,’ 

The choir of St. Mary Aldermary has arranged to! Vierne ; Corrente e Siciliano and Homage to Handel, 

give a series of performances of Charles Wood's‘ Passion! Kavrg-Elert; Dirge for Fidele, Vaughan Williams ; 
according to St. Mark,’ as follows : St. Mary Aldermary, | | Fugue in E minor (‘ Wedge '), Bach. 





February 19, at 6 p.m.; St. Margaret’s, Streatham, | Miss Marian E. Haycraft, Cheshunt Parish Church 
February 26, at 8 p.m. ; St. George’s, Catford, March 5, Voluntary in G minor, John Stanley ; Trumpet Tune, 
at8p.m.; All Saints’, Gravesend, March 12,at8p.m.;| Air, and Trio, Purcell ; Finale en forme d’ouverture, 
Christ Church Congregational Church, Alwyne Road, Hollins. 
Wimbledon, March 21, at 8 p.m.; and St. Mary-le- Mr. H. W. Stubbington, Newport Parish Church, 
Strand, March 26, at 6 p.m. The performances will I.W.—Prelude and Fugue (‘Great’), Bach ; Marcia 
be directed by Mr. Alan May. | Funébre, Tchaikovsky ; Epilogue, Healey Willan. 
an |Mr. George Pritchard, Holy Trinity, Llandudno— 
The South-Eastern Branch of the London Society | Sonata No. 4, Mendelssohn ; Rhapsody on Bretor 
of Organists will visit St. Agnes’s, Kennington Park Airs, Saint-Saéns ; Evening Song, Bairstow. 
(near the Oval Station), on February 2. Mr. Edgar T.| Mr. H. C. Warrilow, St. Lawrence Jewry——‘ Mountain 
Cook will give a recital at 3.30 p.m., after which there; Song,’ Wolstenholme ; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, 
will be tea and sociabilities in the Parish Hall, followed | Franck ; Allegro marziale, Greenhill ; Overture in C, 
by Solemn Evensong. The meeting is, of course, open| Hollins. 
to members of the London Society in general. | Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury 
—_ -—— —Festival Prelude, Bossi; Vision, Rheinberger ; 
At St. Andrew's Cathedral, Sydney. N.S.W., on! Minuet and Trio, Brewer ; Prelude and Variations 


December 16, the Christmas Oratorio was performed.| on a Ground Bass, Farrar. 

Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ was given on November 11) Mr. Leonard Foster, St. Mary-le-Bow, E.C.—Toccata 
(Armistice Sunday). The organist is Mr. T. W.| and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Fantasy-Prelude, 
Beckett, who succeeded the late Dr. Tom Haigh. Macpherson ; Dithyramb, Harwood. 


ae : |Mr. Sydney W. Robinson, St. Mary’s, Nottingham— 
The organ at Eltham Park Wesleyan Church has Pastorale, Franck; Cradle Song, Harvey Grace ; 
been overhauled and completed by Messrs. Bishop.! Fugue (Pastoral Sonata), Rheinberger. 
The re-opening took place on January 9, Mr. Allan | Mr. George Metzler, St. Stephen's Walbrook—Overture 
Brown giving a recital, with Miss Beatrice Ashton as| to the ‘ Occasional’ Oratorio; Pastorale, Franck ; 
vocalist. Prelude and Fugue in E minor (‘ Wedge’), Bach. 


A new organ has been built by Messrs. Rushworth 
& Dreaper for St. Andrew’s Church, Eastbourne—a | APPOINTMENTS 


two-manual of twelve stops and nine pistons. 
Nes , = ; ¥ Mr. C. A. Brown, choirmaster and organist, Lugwardine 
| Parish Church, Hereford. 


| 


RECITALS ts 
Mr. Clifford Roberts, St. John’s, Hove—Fantasia and | ‘Mr. Leonard J. Castle, choirmaster and organist, 
Ro St. Ann’s, Highgate. 
Fugue in G minor Bach ; ‘ Elfes,’ Bonnet ; March | - ee P aieack : 
dot a Fedounal Festival and Fantasia in D minor, | Mt. J. Waugh Owens choirmaster and organist, 
Cliffoed Roberts. : Chiswick Parish Church. ' 
ee 'Mr. William Parkyn, organist and musical director, 


Rev. L. G. Bark, Christ Church, Penrith—Trumpet | ° . 
> e - Wy . - < i i | East Ham Wesleyan Central Hall. 
a S. o_o z — tan ee. |Mr. Stanley R. Yeandle, choirmaster and organist, 
jane eg Mw 4 Tchathovehy — | St.Mary *s Parish Church, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
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Letters to the Editor 


FIRST ANGLO-AMERICAN SUMMER HOLIDAY 
MUSIC CONFERENCE, 1929 

Sir,—At the American National Conference of 
Supervisors of Music, held at Chicago last April, Mr. 
Percy Scholes, representing Great Britain, attended, 
bearing with him a book of letters of greeting from all 
the most prominent leaders of music and musical edu- 
cation in the British Isles. As a consequence of the 
warm reception accorded to this gesture of friendship, 
a ‘Field Day for Music Educationists, British and 
American,’ was held in London on July 7. Morning 
and afternoon discussions and an evening banquet 
offered profitable and pleasant opportunities for the 
exchange of views and the knitting of professional 
friendships. The national and international import- 
ance of the gatherings was recognised in gracious 
messages from The King, and from the President of the 
United States. 

The movement now takes its natural further 
expansion, and in the first days of August, 1929, there 
will be held at Lausanne a week’s Conference of 
English-speaking musicians engaged in education and 
educationists interested in music—from that of the 
elementary school to that of the university. As 
many such musicians are also occupied with Church 
music, there will be an additional section devoted to 
that subject. 

The educational and ecclesiastical authorities of 
Lausanne are welcoming the project very heartily ; 
by their kindness, the University building and Cathe- 
dral have been freely put at our disposition for the 
period, and there the meetings and recitals will be held. 

As joint Presidents of the Conference, we desire to 
take this, the only adequate, means of making the 
Conference known to all interested, and of inviting 
them all to apply for the booklet of information that 
has now been prepared, addressing themselves to their 
respective ‘ Music Conference Registrars,’ at 2, Albany 
Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1, and 70, Fifth 
Avenue, New York.—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) W. H. Hapow 
WALTER DAMROSCH. 


BERLIOZ’S ‘ TROJANS’ 

Str,—May I be allowed to correct an error in Mr. 
Capell’s admirable article on the above, though I am 
fully aware that it did not originate with your con- 
tributor. In Berlioz’s score the Royal Hunt and 
Storm come before the love duet, and not after, as 
Mr. Capell suggests; and as the former plan was 
adopted when the mutilated version of the work was 
given in 1863, under the composer's direction, we must 
take it as the correct one, in spite of its involving some 
trifling obscurities. 

The first Tableau of Act 3 in the complete opera 
ends with the departure of the Trojans to fight the 
Numidians. The second Tableau is devoted to the 
Storm Scene, during which Dido and A=neas are seen 
to enter the cave, where, according to Virgil, the lady 
was first unfaithful to her late husband’s memory. 
The return of the victors ought, perhaps, to have been 
emphasised. But as the spectator sees Aineas going 
a-hunting with Dido, Berlioz credited the audience with 
sufficient intelligence to grasp the fact that the fighting 
had finished. For this reason, to play the Storm Scene 
as an entr’acte frustrates the composer’s intentions. 
The first scene of Act 4 is between Anna and Narbal, 
who complain of the Queen passing her time in festivities 
in honour of A2neas, and neglecting the affairs of State. 
We then assist at one of this series of fétes. In Scene 4 
#Eneas relates how Andromache had forgotten Hector 
in the arms of Pyrrhus, which leads Dido to commence 
Scene 5 (quintet) with the aside: ‘ All conspires to 
vanquish my remorse ’—her remorse at having yielded 
to the heroin the cave. There follows a vast nocturne, 


first as a septet and then as a duet, in which A=neas 
describes himself as the Queen’s amant, which, I need 
scarcely point out, has a very different meaning in 
French to amoureux. To place the cave episode after 
the duet, and make Dido fall for the first time with a 
man, who is already her lover (amant), is sheer nonsense. 
Worse still, it leads the unwary listener to take a wrong 
view of the duet. Believing it to be preparatory to 
Dido’s compliance, he expects to hear the fleshly 
transports of a Tristan; being disappointed, he fails 
to perceive the calm beauty of a scene in which a 
couple, purged of the grosser passions, tenderly 
exchange vows in the moonlight. A modern com- 
poser would undoubtedly have made a feature of the 
cave episode—probably expanding it into an entire 
Act. Berlioz, who penned some of the chastest love- 
music extant, dismisses the business in a couple of 
stage-directions. 

As an ardent Berliozian, who, having both seen and 
heard ‘ The Trojans ’ complete, considers it the master’s 
finest work, I would thank Mr. Capell for his dignified 
refusal to pronounce dogmatically on an opera of which 
he had only heard a fragment torn from its proper 
milieu. The attitude is that of the conscientious critic, 
and might be imitated with advantage by others less 
scrupulous.—Yours, &c., Tom S. WotrTon. 

Hastings. 





CHORAL SINGING AND THE MICROPHONE 


Srtr,—A recent broadcast conducted by Dr. Nicholson 
and the choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, leads me 
to inquire whether any of your readers can throw 
light on a matter which puzzles me. I have always 
been led to understand that the singing at All Saints’ 
was of a very high standard, and indeed Dr. Nicholson’s 
remarks seemed to imply that he thought the 
performance was also of a high quality. My own 
experience was very much to the contrary. Never 
have I heard such an extraordinary ensemble as that 
which came over on the occasion I mention. Not 
only was the singing unpleasant, but the quality of 
the boys and the tenors was dreadful in the extreme. 
The singing of the ‘ Veni Creator’ also was unsatis- 
factory, the neumes being rendered in one instance 
something like ‘ Come, Ho-ho-ly Gho-host, our so-houls 
inspire,’ &c. The same fault was noticeable in ‘ When 
the crimson sun had set.’ 

It is absolutely incredible to me that this is 
regarded as good singing. I inquired of my friends, 
who one and all complained of the same trouble, so 
that disposes of the theory that my set was responsible. 
Have any of your readers experienced this unpleasant 
noise when listening to a choir of boys and men broad- 
casting ? Is the microphone more unkind to this 
kind of choir than it is to mixed voices ? 

It seemed to me that the layman listening to this 
performance would come to the conclusion that 
Dr. Nicholson was, perhaps, conducting two broadcasts, 
this being the first and showing what a choir sings like 
before it goes to his school, and a further one to follow 
after some terms of training. He would never believe 
that it was a choir showing people how they ought to 
sing. My impression was that the School of Church 
Music is a good thing, and I hoped that this choir 
would be the first to go to it. But perhaps my Radio 
Times misled me, and it wasn’t All Saints’, Margaret 
Street, choir afterall. Ifit really was, and was reckoned 
to be good singing, then I have no hesitation in saying 
that broadcasts of this description are bad and do 
the cause of choral singing much more harm than good. 

I should be interested to hear other readers’ views. 
(If you have no room for this in your correspondence 
columns perhaps you would kindly hand it over to the 
Wireless correspondent.)—Yours, &c., 

A.R.C.O. 


[This matter is commented on in ‘ Wireless Notes ” 
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BATTISTINI 

Sir,—May I, as one who heard the Battistini 
performance of which Mr. Armind Bevan speaks— 
although I was then a small boy in knickers—ask his 
permission to fall metaphorically on his neck for all 
the entirely and wholly admirable and incontrovertible 
things he says about the great singer who is the subject 
of his letter, and about opera and singing in general ? 

Mr. Bevan’s disclosure of the fact that this marvellous 
singer was not asked to sing at Covent Garden after 
the war, although he would gladly have done so, is 
less staggering when one reflects on the appalling con- 
trast that there would have been in a performance 
containing Signor Battistini and some of the bellowing, 
wobbling howl-mongers who would have been his 
colleagues. And it is a damning comment on the 
degradation of Italian singing to-day when it is seen 
that all the worst of these performers during recent 
seasons have been Italians. Still, although this to 
a certain extent explains, it does not excuse the 
heinousness of deliberately depriving such an opera 
audience as we still have of hearing what is 
meant by great singing by one of the last and 
supremest exponents of an art that, as the great artist 
Dinh Gilly rightly says, is virtually extinct. In 
addition to this there is the gross affront of such an 
action to such an artist, which is in itself unpardonable. 

One rejoices greatly to see Battistini’s opinion of 


Dr. Ben Davies's singing, and any who heard the | 


latter’s, alas! solitary recital some few years ago at 
Wigmore Hall could do no other than endorse it. The 
fact is that the public ear has become and is becoming 
more and more depraved as it hears ever worse and worse 
singing in public places from professional singers, not 
merely of mild repute but of celebrity. This corruption 
of public taste has now reached such a pitch that on 
the rare occasions when a singer like Battistini comes 
among us, the present generation does not appreciate 
him ; it simply cannot hear the beauty, the finesse, 
and subtlety, of such a singer. 

As Mr. Bevan says, it is a pity that young women 
who may possibly have had twelve lessons should 
attempt on the wireless (or anywhere else!) such 
arias as ‘ Casta Diva,’ which only a Patti (or a Bonin- 
segna) could successfully attack. It is astounding to 
hear the enthusiastic applause that greets such noises. 

What now remains to say of our critics who will 
describe as ‘ great Bach singers’ those lacking the 
ability to produce ‘wo consecutive tones of good firm 
quality, or to sing five notes anything approaching 
well, and with hardly enough breath for a one-octave 
scale even ‘sung’ as they ‘sing’ it? As for the 
pestilent crew who ‘ interpret,’ being unable to make 
even an approximately pleasant vocal noise ——! 
Yours, &c., KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 


FOR MUSICOLOGISTS 


S1r,—I venture to bring to the notice of your readers 
an exhibition which is to be held at Carpentras 
(Vaucluse) in June. Carpentras is not on the main 
line of the P.L.M., but can easily be reached from 
Avignon. The exhibition, which will be held at the 
library and will probably last a week, will include the 
following: Manuscripts with neumatic notation ; 
autograph compositions by Bach, Schumann, &c. ; 
letters of celebrated musicians of the beginning of the 
19th century ; old printed missals ; works by Campra, 
La Lande, Lulli, Gluck, Rameau, &c.; collections of 
Noéls; works on music; modern music with auto- 
graphs of the composers; portraits of musicians 
(water-colours, engravings, &c.); old instruments. 
Each evening from 6 to 7 o'clock there will be a recital 
of music of different kinds, selected mostly from the 
works of composers connected with the town. I am 
unable at present to give the actual dates of the 
exhibition. 

M. Robert Caillet, the librarian, who is organizing 
the exhibition, is a keen musician, and is anxious to 


increase the amount of modern music in the library. 
As usual, the available funds are slight, but he has 
succeeded in persuading some French composers to 
present copies of their works. On his behalf I take 
the liberty of asking English composers (and publishers) 
to do the same. English music is practically unknown 
to the average musician in France, and gifts of com- 
positions will not only be helpful to the library, but will 
also do something to make the works of English 
musicians more familiar to the French public. I shall 
be happy to supply any further information.—Yours, 
_ ae J. A. Westrup. 
Dulwich College, S.E.21. 


‘THE MESSIAH’ 

Sir,—The Christmas season has come and gone, and 
all over the country the customary performances have 
been given of Mozart’s or Prout’s ‘ The Messiah.’ Is it 
too much to ask that we may sometimes be given 
Handel's oratorio for a change ? We pride ourselves 
that the 20th century has brought us an increased sense 
of the importance of accurate scholarship, and yet the 
work which every Englishman should know in its purity 
is perpetually given in ‘ dished-up’ form. We do not 
play these pranks with the scores of Bach—at least not 
habitually, and Handel’s score does not present nearly 
such delicate problems of balance between wood-wind 
|and a large chorus. Mozart added his wind-parts for 
| a performance at which, I believe, no organ was avail- 
able. To-day, not only is there little difficulty in 
introducing an organ part, but the harpsichord, once 
thought obsolete, is once more to be had. 

One more surprising fact I should like to note. The 
discovery of a new island or the rectification of a 
political boundary is usually regarded as important 
enough to put all existing atlases out of date, and to 
set the map-makers to work to rectify the omission. 
Not so in the realm of music. More than thirty years 
have passed since the original flute-parts of ‘ The 
Messiah ’ were discovered at the Foundling Hospital, 
yet they still remain in manuscript, and except for 
one or two enterprising experimental performances, no 
conductor seems to have troubled about them. Even 
the Royal Choral Society, which did free itself from 
Mozart’s clarinets and brass for a few years, did not, 
I believe, restore the missing flute parts.— Yours, &c., 

* Oakhurst,’ HuGu GARDNER. 

Mount Park, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





CHAMBER MUSIC SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
AMATEUR STRING PLAYERS 

S1r,—I am glad to be able to announce that following 
my letter in your December issue, so much interest 
has been aroused that we have been encouraged to 
arrange to hold a first Chamber Music Summer School 
in Westminster College, Cambridge, from August 9 to 
August 17. 

Those of your readers who have already written to 
me on the subject will receive a prospectus very shortly. 
There may be others who have not yet written who 
would wish to attend, and I shall be glad to send them 
prospectuses on receipt of their names and addresses. 
—Yours, &c., H. FairFAX JONES 

22, Surrey Street, (Secretary, The British Federation 

W.C.2. of Musical Competition Festivals). 


A BRAHMS-BEETHOVEN THEMATIC 
COINCIDENCE 
S1r,—In your ‘ Occasional Notes’ for January you 
ask whether there is a more obvious likeness between 
'themes in symphonic music than is shown between 
the Finale of Brahms’s C minor and Beethoven's 
Choral Symphonies. I am writing to ask where the 
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resemblance comes in. I heard this mis-statement 
some twenty years ago, and at each repetition of it 
I have tried to see once more how so many critics could 
have been so misled. Try the two tunes together, and 
the only real likeness—not avery good one, either, when 
the harmonies are considered—will be seen in bars 
10-11. If this is the most obvious piece of coincidence 
in symphonic music, the Symphony is indeed to be 
congratulated on its good luck.—yYours, &c., 
H. V. SPANNER. 

Mr. Spanner raises an interesting point, and there 
is much in what he says. But facts are stubborn 
things. (1) Everybody (we suppose) is reminded of 
Beethoven's theme when the Brahms Symphony is 
played. (2) When Brahms’s No. 1 was produced it 
was violently opposed, and one of the grounds of the 
‘anti’s’ was this very resemblance. It was even used 
as an argument in support of the cry that Brahms 
lacked originality. So far as actual notes are con- 
cerned, the themes are not alike. But nobody can 
deny that a startling resemblance is set up by other 
elements—style, shape, mood, and rhythm. There is 
also the double coincidence that both themes make 
their first appearance at the tenor pitch, and emerge, 
like an answer, from a questioning introduction.— 
EDITOR. | 

A BACH TITLE 

Str,—Your kind review of our publications entitled 
‘Four Sacred Songs by J. S. Bach,’ arranged for 
organ by J. Bernard Jackson, rightly draws attention 
to the misleading nature of the title. The airs, as you 
point out, are by J. S. Bach himself, and these pieces 
consist of free arrangements of them by Dr. Jackson, 
in the manner of the choral prelude. This will be 
made clear on all copies sold in future. 
—Yours,&c., Husert J. Foss 

The Oxford University Press. (Musical Editor.) 


SCHUBERT AT ZSELIZ 

Sir,—Comment having been passed (Musical Times, 
January, p. 63) on my adoption of the spelling ‘ Zseliz,’ 
in ‘ Schubert’s Songs,’ I ask to be allowed a word of 
explanation. I do not know what authority Grove 
and Hadow had for ‘ Zselesz.’ That is not a form 
found in Schubert’s letters ; and Dahms has ‘ Zelesz.’ 
I consulted the usual gazetteers and reference books 
but without result. I inquired of the Hungarian 
Legation in London, of the Hungarian Telegraph 
Bureau, and of friends in Budapest, but the Esterhazys’ 
country place was unknown to them all. Nor could 
M. Dohnanyi, when I asked him last summer in London, 
help me. But at the Gloucester Festival I met 
M. Zoltan Kodaly, who happened to know the spot, 
and who, without hesitation, gave me the Magyar 
spelling ‘ Zseliz,’ which I thereupon wrote into my 
proofs. The pronunciation, so I gathered from 
M. Kodaly, is (roughly) ‘ jellish.'—Yours, &c., 

RICHARD CAPELL. 

CorrReEctTions.—In the letter from Mr. G. E. P. 
Arkwright, on p. 65 of our January issue : line 23, for 
‘ Micrologue’ read ‘ Micrologus’; and in the first 
musical example from Morley the fifth note in the 
treble should be E, not F. 





The Amateurs’ Exchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Violinist wishes to meet young pianist (advanced 





Pianist (gentleman) wishes to practise with singer 
or violinist. W. London district—W. Weir, 
47, Cambridge Terrace, W.2. 

‘Cellist wanted to complete trio.—J.GLAzrEerR, 15, Spitai 
Square, Bishopsgate, E.1. 

Contralto, advanced and experienced, wishes to join 
quartet, or small party of singers. London.— 
Miss CLapton 23, Groombridge Road, E.9. 

Advanced pianist wishes to meet another for practice 
of pianoforte duets. Bach, Handel, &c. S.E. London 
district —A. B., c/o Musical Times. 

Singer (lady) wishes to meet good accompanist for 
mutual practice. S.W. district.—M.D.S.,c/o Musical 
Times. 

Enthusiastic violinist wanted to join pianist and ’cellist 
for mutual practice. London, S.E. district.—GILLETT, 
213, Camberwell Road, S.E.5. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet ‘ceilist or violinist, or 
both, for practice of advanced classical music.— 
G. P., ‘ Lesgla,’ North Crescent, Finchley, N.3. 

Lady pianist (average) wishes to meet another pianist 
to practise pianoforte duets. Sundays, if possible. 
N.W.10 district —E. W., c/o Musical Times. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist for mutual 
practice. Saturdays. London, W. or S.W.— 
A. G. D., c/o Musical Times. 

Cellist (amateur) offers services to orchestra, choral or 
dramatic society in London. Any _ evening.— 
J. B. W., 8, Inverness Place, W.1. 

Violinist and ‘cellist (good amateurs) required for 
quartet practice of standard orchestral works. 
(Tavan arrangements, &c.) W.2, or Maida Vale 
districts.—QuaARTET, c/o Musical Times. 

Young soprano (two years’ training) wishes to meet 
accompanist for mutual practice. Chiswick or 
district.— F. B. M., c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist wishes to meet advanced violinist or 
‘cellist for mutual practice. Surrey—B., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Flautist wishes to meet accomplished pianist, for 
mutual practice. Sonatas &c., from Bach to ultra- 
moderns.—J. T. THomson, 211, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Violinist wishes to meet advanced pianist for mutual 
practice. Sonatas, &c., Also other instrumentalists 
with view to forming chamber music combination, 
preferably string quartet. (Could play viola if 
required.) Mornings or afternoons. Brentwood 
district, or within easy travelling distance.—X. Y. Z., 
c/o Musical Times. 

Viola player wishes to join ‘cellist and violinists for 
quartet practice. Moderate sight-reader. N.W. 
district, or near.—H. E. A., c/o Musical Times. 


Sbarps and Flats 


As if I, of all men, would surrender myself to the 
B.B.C. !—Sir Thomas Beecham. 





Many of the conductors who have cavorted in New 
York during the past dozen years have been simply 
third-rate actors. I have seen what might have been 
an excellent performance spoiled by their clowning. 
Conductors should be kept out of sight if, when, and 
as they are employed at all. I sincerely hope that the 
conductorless orchestra experiment will put an end to 
what has become a public nuisance.—H. L. Mencken. 

Many people take the naive attitude that the con- 
ductor makes the music. I know of one conductor 
who came to New York who had one of the most 
commanding, relentless backs in the world. Every- 
body sat up, saying, ‘ Now we know this is going to 
be pretty good. Look at that man’s back ! ’—Deems 
Taylor. 





standard) for mutual practice of sonatas, &c. 
Weekly. Bayswater district—Arco, c/o Musical | 


Times. 
Tenor vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual | 
practice. Good reader essential. Tufnell Park | 
district, or mear.—E. A. R., c/o Musical Times. 


After a lifetime spent in musical criticism, I find 
that I can no longer read it—thus, I imagine, coming 
at last into line with the general public. It is bad 
enough to have to write the stuff; to read it, except 
for some definite purpose of the moment, is impossible. 
—Ernest Newman. 
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The worst punishment we can invent for our children 
is to say, ‘This morning we shall have breakfast 
without Beethoven’s ninth Symphony as we should 
have had to-day.’—The father of Yehudi Menuhin, the 


violin prodigy. 

I adore Schubert ...I love ‘Carmen,’ I love 
Puccini. . .—Lenore Ulric. 
Sn eae a very budding young violoncello soloist 
Miss X .. Y ..—Local report. 


Competition Festival Record. 


HARTLEPOOLS. —Though only a one-day Festival, 
this ranks high as a meeting of choirs, especially male- 
voice choirs. The test-piece for these was Bantock’s 
‘ Ballade,’ the difficulties of which were taken up with 
enthusiasm. Hartlepool Excelsior (Mr. D. J. Jones) 
and Cleveland Harmonic (Mr. Gavin Kay), which were 
first and second, gave splendid performances. In the 
mixed-voice class, Cecilian Glee Society, South Bank 
(Mr. Gavin Kay) and Hartlepools Co-operative Union 
(Mr. W. C. Holdforth) were first and second. The 
test-piece was Elgar’s ‘ The Shower. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Although it is now ancient history in these fast- 
moving times, some little reference must be made to 
the performance of Verdi’s ‘Messa da Requiem’ at 
Queen’s Hall on November 20 last. It is not an easy 
work to present, and it must be remembered that the 
performers were ‘home products,’ so to speak; but 
notwithstanding, it was a first-rate show. Sir Henry 
Wood is a remarkable trainer of orchestral players, and 
on this occasion his forces did him infinite credit. 
It is no exaggeration to say that many professional 
performances have not reached the high standard of 
these students. The quartet of soloists was efficient, 
Miss Valetta Iacopi, a young contralto from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, being the best. A notable choral effort was 
‘ Dies Ire.’ 

The Lent term opened on January 3, an exceptionally 
early date—owing to the fact of the festival of Easter 
falling in March this year—with a very satisfactory 
number of new students 

The students of the Opera Class will give the following 
operas on the evenings of February 5and6: ‘ L’Enfant 
Prodigue’ (Debussy) and ‘La Serva Padrona’ 
(Pergolesi). One of the features of these performances 
is that they will be entirely produced and managed 
by the students themselves without any professional 
assistance. This excellent scheme for the promotion 
of self-reliance also applies to students of the Dramatic 
Class, who have in preparation ‘ The Dover Road.’ 

Mr. Lionel Tertis has again offered a prize of £5 5s., 
eligible for competition by students who have not 
played the viola before September, 1928. The piece 
selected is the third movement (Tempo di — 


from the Sonata for viola and pianoforte by Grazioli. 
F. 
The following awards have been made: Sainton- 


Dolby Prize (contraltos) to Kathleen L. Whittome 
(Woking), Valetta C. Iacopi and Freda E. Townson 
being highly commended; Battison Haynes Prize 
(composition) to Elizabeth Poston (Stevenage), Mar- 
jorie Corker being highly commended; Hine Gift 
(composition) to Gordon H. Felmingham (Hampstead) ; 
Rutson Memorial Prize (sopranos) to Phyllis Edmund- 
son (Birkenhead), Joan Coxon being highly commended; 
Rutson Memorial prize (tenors) to Wilfred Miles 
(Ystrad); J. & J. Brough Prize (violin) to Adna 
Ryerson (Japan), David Taylor being very highly 
commended ; Philip Leslie Agnew Prize (male pianists) 
to Robert O. Edwards (London), Harold Jaeger being 
highly commended, and Yelland Richards commended ; 
Fred Walker Prize (male vocalists) to Wilfred Miles 





(tenor) (Ystrad); Potter Exhibition to Connie Cox 
(London), Margaret Carmichael being highly com- 
mended, and Gwenyth Misselbrooke commended ; 
Lione! Tertis Viola Prize to Esme Haynes (London), 
Eileen Grainger being very highly commended ; 
Westmorland Scholarship (male vocalists) to Roland T. 
Dickinson (tenor) (Hednesford), Brinley Harris being 
highly commended ; Joseph Maas Prize (tenors) to 
David Brinley Harris (Swansea) ; R.A.M. Club Prize 
(composition) to Mary M. Couper (London), Monica 
Myatt being highly commended, and Ethel M. Winfield 
commended. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The vagaries of the calendar made it necessary to 
start the Easter term within a few days of the New 
Year, and give short shrift to the popular conception 
of ‘Christmas holidays’; but there were very few 
absences on the opening day, a large audience attending 
the terminal address by Sir Hugh Allen, the director. 
This was, of course, a family affair, so to speak, given 
to and for students and their friends, but a few 
characteristic passages, of wider appeal, may well bear 
quotation. Speaking of the desire to avoid drudgery 
as being too often a deciding factor in the choice of a 
career, Sir Hugh Allen said: ‘ There is undoubtedlv 
a very considerable tendency on the part both of 
parents and their offspring to expect the plums to 
fall into their mouths, and to wait for this to happen, 
even if there are no plums to fall. Naturally the 
parents are very anxious that the lives of their children 
shall be lived in pleasant surroundings with not 
too much to do and a considerable amount to get, with 
nice friends and an atmosphere of gentility and 
prosperity and prestige, but they frequently forget 
that there can be no talking of the future until a past 
has been created. If we do not learn to work, apart 
from what we work at, during the time we are eighteen 
to twenty-three, we shall have small chance of carrying 
off any prize in the world’s competitions. Some 
people think there is no virtue in enjoying work foi 
its own sake, apart from its definite and useful appli- 
cation to some desired end. It is what is sometimes 
called or thought to be technique, but it is really 
learning the use of your tools before you can apply 
your knowledge easily and well to the particular job 
to which those tools belong. Behind this willingness 
to grind at things because they are important to a 
special object in view, there must be the power to stick 
at any work, however dull or uninteresting, just because 
it has got to be done. No one is ever going to succeed 
in life who applies himself with keenness only to things 
he likes or is interested in. I would more readily trust 
a fellow to do a job well who has shown he can stick 
it out, dull or fine, than the fellow who makes even a 
brilliant show in some, to him, particularly interesting 
thing. Ordinary life is made up much more of dull 
than of brilliant things, and the man who can bring 
a willing and keen mind into the dull surroundings of 
every-day tasks is going to benefit his time and 
generation, even though no one ever hears of him in it. 

‘It seems, of course, a waste of time to spend years 
in learning to do something which we feel we are able 
to do by the light of Nature. We find, however, that 
in the process the light of Nature often gets steadily 
less. But as it is darkest before the dawn, it generally 
turns out that when the training and the grinding 
seem to be the most hopeless, some light upon the 
reasonableness of it all begins to appear, and we find 
that we have, in the process, learned something very 
important and precious—in fact, we have found 
ourselves. 

‘ Music is a fine thing to devote your life to, but it 
is no soft option; it requires hard training, great 
ability, tenacity of purpose, and good vision. There 
is not the glamour of the army, and there is much of the 
painful drudgery of the law; there are no easy billets 
waiting for us in the City, but its rewards are various. 
It makes for happiness, and spreads it; it ministers 
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to the well-being and the comity of nations, and makes 
for a better understanding in the world.’ 

The fixtures arranged for the term include the usual 
concerts and recitals in the Concert Hall, and, in the 
theatre, performances of ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ scenes 
from ‘Aida’ and ‘Samson and Delilah,’ and the 
production of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s new ‘ Falstaff’ 
opera, now re-named ‘Sir John in Love.’ There will 
also be a second course of lectures for teachers in 
L.C.C. schools, on the lines of the successful course 
held last spring. 


The following terminal awards are announced: 


Liverpool Scholarship—Winifred Gaskell; Cobbett 
Prize—Imogen Holst and Grace Williams; Edmund 
Grove Exhibition—divided between S. E. Doreen 


Clarke (organ) and Madge Dugarde (violin) ; London 
Musical Society’s Prize—Emlyn Bebb; Council 
Exhibitions—Ethel M. Pearce (pianoforte), Kathleen 
Collins (pianoforte), Margaret J. Rees (singing), 
Carlotta E. Balfour (pianoforte), Sidney P. Compton 
(organ), Christine Gordon (violin), Lilian Harris 
(pianoforte), William E. Headlam (violoncello), Dorothy 
Ivimey (singing), E. Maida M. Jones (violin), Marjorie 
Lindley (pianoforte), Mary B. Maclver (singing), 
Madeline J. Reeves (viola), Marguerite Sloane (violon- 
cello), Nina H. Smith (singing), Grace Williams 
(composition). Extra Awards—Annie S. Barns 
(singing), Leslie G. Orrey (pianoforte) ; ffennell Prizes 
(Class 1)—E. Carey (pianoforte and class work), 
E. Devis (pianoforte and class work), C. Godwin (violin 
and class work), B. Maccabe (pianoforte and class work), 
R. Morley (violin), V. Oswell (pianoforte and class 
work), E. Papworth (pianoforte), K. Porteous (piano- 
forte), J. Morgan-Smith (pianoforte), M. Pelloe (piano- 
forte) ; (Class 2)—-K. Brown (violin and class work), 
H. Giles (pianoforte and class work), M. Lambert 
(pianoforte and class work), N. Randall (pianoforte 
and class work), M. Watts (pianoforte and class work), 
J. Whish (pianoforte), N. Leaver (pianoforte), H. Scott 
(pianoforte). 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD : 
AWARD OF MEDALS 

The following candidates gained the gold and silver 
medals offered by the Board for the highest and second 
highest honours marks, respectively, in the final, 
advanced. and intermediate grades of the Local Centre 
Examinationsin November-December last, the competi- 
tion being open to candidates in the British Isles: Final 
Grade Gold Medal, Constance A. Hope, Wolverhampton 
centre (violin); Final Grade Silver Medal, Thomas 
McG. L. Turner, Gloucester centre (violin) ; Advanced 
Grade Gold Medal, Carl O. Lewis, Bournemouth centre 
(violin), and Catherine E. Churcher, Portsmouth centre 
(pianoforte) (these two candidates gained an equal 
number of marks); Advanced Grade Silver Medal, 
Ann S. C. Ram, Bournemouth centre (pianoforte) ; 
Intermediate Grade Gold Medal, Jean E. Stewart, 
London centre (violin); Intermediate Grade Silver 
Medal, Beatrice A. Jones, London centre (pianoforte). 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

To the recent regretted losses by this College in the 
deaths of Dr. C. W. Pearce and Dr. E. F. Horner, that 
of George F. Vincent and Frank G. Metford Ogbourne 
are now to be added. Mr. Vincent, a younger brother 
of Dr. Charles Vincent, was associated with the College 
as an examiner at home as well as throughout Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and South America during 
the past thirteen years, and Mr. Ogbourne was for 
many years on the teaching staff. 

The following annual awards to students have just 
been made: Gold Medal—Phyllis Ada _ Ivermee, 
Mus. B.; Chappell Medal—Winifred Evel Burns ; 
Alfred Gibson Prize—Florence Joan Worsdell ; Nasmith 


Freda Davis; Grosvenor Gooch Prizes (Michaelmas 
term)—Patrick Newton Biggs and Gwendoline May 
Hanson. 

A very pleasant and successful concert was given by 
three scholars at the College on a recent evening. The 
vocalists were Mair Thomas and Edith Pope, with 
Hubert Greenslade at the pianoforte. 

At the Liverpool centre a distribution of medals and 
prizes recently gained by candidates at this centre 
was held on December 3. Dr. A. W. Pollitt presided, 
and presented the prizes. There was a large attendance 
of teachers and others, the College being represented 
by the secretary, Mr. Rodwell. Tea was provided, and 
an enjoyable afternoon was spent, Mr. W. R. Fell, the 
local secretary of the centre, being responsible for the 
excellent arrangements. 

Successful distributions were also held at Chichester 
and Bournemouth, where Mr. E. d’Evry attended on 
behalf of the College. 








London Concerts 


THE BACH CHOIR 

At the concert on December 28 Dr. Adrian Boult 
made his first appearance as the Choir’s conductor. 
The programme was enterprising, with Hugo Wolf's 
‘Fire Rider’ and Kodaly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus,’ 
and the Magnificat of Bach. The Choir was in better 
voice than usual; only the tenors left much to be 
desired—their tone is apt to be raw in forte and high 
passages. But all the singers badly need drill with 
their words. In the ‘ Fire Rider,’ even the programme 
failed to enable us to catch more than a stray word ; 
in fact, we lost our place. The over-quick pace was 
only partly to blame. 

In the Psalm the Choir caught much of the right 
passionate note, and would no doubt have caught 
more had the soloist (Mr. Parry Jones) shown them the 
way. There were some fine climaxes in the Magnificat. 
A quasi-novelty was a Bach Aria sung by Miss Dorothy 
Silk with a delicious obbligato for three flutes; and 
Mr. Keith Falkner gave a noble performance of the 
solo Cantata, ‘Ich habe genug.’ The ‘ Freischiitz ’ 
Overture set a fine standard of playing, which was 
maintained throughout. H. G. 


B.B.C, MODERN CHAMBER CONCERT 

Chance interfered with the latest of the B.B.C.’s 
interesting concerts of modern chamber music, now 
held at the cosy hall of the Arts Theatre Club. 
Madame Claire Croiza, engaged to sing in a number of 
French works for voice and various instruments, was 
unfortunately taken ill, so that at the last moment the 
International String Quartet had to be enlisted. The 
result was that the programme no longer depended 
entirely upon the taste of the organizers, who, we may 
be permitted to deduce from precedent, probably 
consented to the inclusion of at least one of the 
emergency works only because the performers happened 
to have it readily rehearsed. The B.B.C.’s scheme 
for these concerts given on the first Monday of each 
month, comprehensively labelled ‘contemporary,’ is in 
fact rather rigidly exclusive, so much so that they may 
well go down in history as our ‘Monday un-Pops.’ 
The almost invariable presidency of Schénberg, 
represented either by his own work or that of his 
disciples, makes one suspect the influence of predi- 
lections excusable and interesting in a particular 
person, but not altogether natural to a corporation. 

Vicissitudes notwithstanding, the high-priest duly 
officiated on January 7. Mr. Eduard Steuermann 
played the Five Pianoforte Pieces, Op. 23. with all 
the air of conducting a solemn rite. It was his 
earnestness and the superb pianistic gifts he had 
already shown in Busoni’s Six Elegies that persuaded 
one to sit through the function with becoming 





Prize—Mollie O'Halloran; Dando-Nasmith Prize— 


composure. Perhaps the magic name of Schénberg on 
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the programme also did something to preserve an 
appearance of respectful interest. It is certain that if 
a pianist had sat down with an air of facetiousness 
and invited us to listen to these pieces as his 
own improvisations, we should all have objected that 
he was making parody too easy for himself and giving 
us neither good music nor good fun. And surely not 
the least indignant would have been the Schénbergians, 
for one may be allowed to doubt whether any of them, 
if it came to the point, could distinguish between their 
idol’s pianistic utterances in this vein and a 
mischievous wag’s imitation of them. The objection to 
these pieces is not that they are nonsense, for one does 
not for a moment call Schénberg’s sincerity in 
question, but that they are written in an idiom in which 
no man not forewarned can trust himself to tell sense 
from nonsense. A composer has a right to make a 
new language for himself, but even the newest language 
must have a vocabulary susceptible to some sort of 
grammatical treatment, and a syntax. Schénberg’s 
new Dance Suite for pianoforte, Op. 25, for instance, is 
written in a highly formalised new idiom. though even 
there it is questionable whether the ultimate test of the 
ear will justify a theoretically interesting system. 
Op. 23 quite definitely yields nothing to study or to 
hearing. 

Busoni’s Elegies spoke quite eloquently to everyone, 
though their curiously cold, intellectual aloofness 
repelled most people. That they area great executant’s 
rather than a great creator’s music was evident, not 
only because of the extreme technical difficulties, which 
Mr. Steuermann overcame triumphantly, but because 
one is always conscious that Busoni’s unquestionably 
great imagination was never at work at the scource of 
musical invention. His ideas are poor in their essence, 
and acquire significance only in the process of being 
worked out with a kind of last-minute resourcefulness 
that is ingenuity almost amounting to genius. 

There is no need to discuss the two works with which 
the International String Quartet came to the rescue, 
both of which had been given by the same performers 
not long before. They were the fresh and agreeably 
countrified Fantasy Quintet by Vaughan Williams, 
admirably played with Mr. Raymond Jeremy as second 
violist, and the enormously difficult, formally 
refractory, but highly interesting sixth String Quartet 
by Bernard van Dieren. E. B. 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC CENTRE 


It is a quaint reflection upon our concert life that 
critics should constantly compliment the Brosa 
Quartet upon knowing the music it plays. But there 
itis. What with those who do not like work, and those 
who assume that in modern music it does not matter 
much what you play, especially since the audience 
knows no better, there is something quite exceptional 
in hearing a modern quartet played as the Brosa team 
played the works of Van Dieren and of Ernst Toch at 
the Court House on January 16. They knew toa nicety 
what they were driving at, with the natural consequence 
that the audience found both quartets not only clearly 
intelligible but of great interest. That of Van Dieren, 
his third, after such a hearing clears up wonderfully 
as an expression of a mind in which a purely lyrical 
vein of invention and a natural fondness for musical 
dialectics (sometimes even musical casuistry) are 
constantly playing hide-and-seek one with the other. 
Toch, on the other hand, is one of those modern 
German composers whom the reaction from romanticism 
has carried in the direction of assertive vigour. In 
fact at this stage he is the most convincing of them, 
though one suspects it to be a matter of anno domini, 
he being still young enough to find some satisfaction 
in thumping himself on the chest and showing his 
muscles. His splendid mode of utterance certainly 
throws down the gauntlet to those who find chamber 
music tedious. It makes boredom impossible, and 





that goes a long way. We want to hear more of 
Mr. Toch. 

Energy of another kind was displayed in the ‘ Scénes 
Turques’ of Djemal Rechid, both by the composer 
and by Madame Janine-Weill, the pianist, who played 
them. Most of it was misapplied. Eastern music is 
not so percussive as all that. The rest went to show 
us the reaction of an Oriental to Western methods. 

By his name he is a Syrian, or an Arab—one scarcely 
thinks of a real Turk in such a connection. He has 
mastered the keyboard, but brings to it an improvisa- 
tional spirit that is wholly of the East. At present 
the two do not blend well, but that is not to say that 
they never will. He is studying at Paris. Should 
he acquire a French sense of proportions, of economy, 
or of justesse, he may yet bring Damascus and Bagdad 
musically to Paris and London. E. E. 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

Mr. John Barbirolli conducted the Philharmonic 
concert on January 17. There were two compositions 
of the 18th century and two of the 20th. 

Vivaldi’s Concerto in E minor for strings had been 
edited by Dr. Mistowski from a MS. ‘ recently found by 
accident in a house in Surrey, by Mr. André Mangeot ’ 
(to quote from Mr. Blom’s note). It is well worth 
hearing. We get much Bach nowadays and little of his 
predecessors ; and this revival was a proper reminder 
of the great man’s obligations to the Italian school. 
The Italian music of the early 1700’s is generally 
thought of as being rather severely formalised, but this 
Concerto had plenty of surprises, notably in the 
dramatic apprehensiveness of the slow movement and 
in the very fresh and springing Finale. Mr. William 
Reed played the principal solo. 

Haydn’s ‘ Oxford’ Symphony in G made a dis- 
appointing effect owing to the young conductor's 
excessively taut and laboured style. He seemed afraid 
to let the music go—as afraid as a conductor of the 
past would have been of the peculiarities of Debussy’s 
scores. But in Debussy, Mr. Barbirolli was at home. 
The performance of the symphonic suite, ‘La Mer,’ 
added to his growing reputation. It was very good 
indeed ; and as for the music itself, it aroused enthu- 
siasm. ‘La Mer’ is surely Debussy at his very best. 
It had not been heard for long, and it came back with 
an unexpected force and wild poetry, as well as the 
charm of Debussy’s minor surprises of colour and turn 
of phrase. No doubt, more still might have been done 
with the ingenious and difficult score ; but conductor 
and orchestra deserved congratulations. 

On the other hand, the effect of Delius’s Violoncello 
Concerto, in which the soloist was M. Alexander 
Barjansky, fell short of expectation. The work, a very 
beautiful one, is a typical Delian meditation, and any 
attempt to force it into an eloquent address is useless. 
Beecham once said that no modern music stands in 
such need of editing as Delius’s, so lacking are the 
composer’s MSS. in phrasing and dynamic signs. If 
in this performance of the Concerto neither soloist nor 
conductor seemed too happily at home, it may have 
been because they were taking Delius’s phrasing (or 
lack of it) too literally. How hard it is to divine the 
truth about these modern men when one does not know 
their scores and has nothing to go upon save what 
one hears! Delius sounds ravishing some days, and 
quite dull on others. Cc. 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY CONCERT 

Even for an organization with the resources of the 
B.B.C. this concert (at Queen’s Hall, on January 18) 
erred somewhat on the side of ambition. To perform 
adequately Stravinsky's ‘ Sacre ’ involves a great effort 
for all concerned. Confronted, in addition, with an 
entirely unfamiliar work by Debussy it is not surprising 
that there were signs of fatigue. This was most 
apparent in the opening section of the ‘ Sacre,’ which 
is mainly for wood-wind. There had been, I am told, 
a lengthy and arduous rehearsal only a little while 
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before the concert, and the playing of all wind instru- 
mentalists is liable to suffer from overstrain. Despite 
Ansermet’s intimate knowledge of the score, and his 
great dexterity, this fatigue, and in some respects the | 
composition of the orchestra, stood in the way of ond 
securing as good a performance as some others London 

has heard. Yet the effect was there, aad on broad lines | 
unimpaired. It is curious how controversy concerning 

this work has continued in this corner of the musical 

world long after the Continental centres have made 

up their minds about it. But to-day, at last, it appears | 
to have subsided, since we have the leading newspaper | 
in the country expressing surprise that ‘its enormous | 
vitality, its sheer effectiveness, not to speak of its | 
power and significance, could ever have been obscured 
by the strangeness of its tone of voice.’ 

Like most incidental music, that of Debussy to 
D’Annunzio’s ‘St. Sebastian’ includes some trivial 
episodes which lose all significance when detached 
from their dramatic situations. It also comprises 
some episodes of rare beauty, but the effect of these 
suffers, in concert performance, from the lassitude 
engendered by the former. An ideal selection has not 
yet been made. That of the composer is purely 
orchestral, and, moreover, finishes en queue de poisson. 
This integral performance will certainly not help the 
work to great popularity since, apart from this 
objection, the vocal element was deplorably lacking 
in interpretative imagination. The soloists ploughed 
through their parts with stolid determination, and 
scarcely ever conveyed the slightest suggestion of the 
mystical side of the work, and the chorus fell short of 
the B.B.C. standard. 

The programme opened with Boyce’s ‘ Eighth 
Symphony,’ for a few decades the most popular of his 
instrumental works under the designation ‘ The 
Worcester Overture.’ As this indicates, it was 
composed for the Three Choirs Festival which Boyce 
conducted. This being easy music, it had probably 
had to give way to the ‘Sacre’ and Debussy in the 
matter of rehearsals, for it was played without any 
buoyancy whatever. People must have wondered 
what Constant Lambert could have seen in such music 
to think it deserved re-editing. He certainly saw what 
the audience did not hear. 

The performance that was least open to adverse 
criticism was that of Elgar’s splendid Introduction and 
Allegro for strings—one of his best works—which, 
presumably, every player knew. This provoked enthu- 
siasm, which Ansermet prompted the orchestra to 
acknowledge in the usual manner. Poor man! He 
had a stupendous task and made the best of it. But 
the B.B.C. forces had evidently bitten off more than 
they could chew, at all events in the time allotted for 
mastication. E. E. 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 

At the first of Mr. Gerald Cooper's series of concerts 
in A£Zolian Hall, on January 11, Mr. Artur Schnabel 
played Weber’s Sonata in A flat, Mozart’s Sonata in 
D major (K. 576), the two Rhapsodies of Op. 79 by 
Brahms, and Schumann's ‘ Humoreske.’ Mr. Schnabel 
is one of the most interesting of living pianists. His 
technique, which is of virtuoso standard, is never set 
in the forefront, but is completely at the service of his 
mind, and his mind is entirely preoccupied with the 
musical thought of the works he is playing. The 
result is that his technique adapts itself to the style of 
the composer, instead of the style being twisted, as 
happens in nine cases out of ten, to suit the technique 
and temperament of the pianist. Weber's Sonata, as 
played by Mr. Schnabel, sounded a very noble and 
romantic piece of music. It has its bare patches, 
which Mr. Schnabel did not attempt to conceal 
beneath pretty effects of pianism, for it is not a 
part of his business to pretend that the 
composer is being profound or clever when he 
is merely filling in the gaps between two ideas. 
Where there is an idea Mr. Schnabel may be relied , 





| upon to get the fullest value from it. 


The perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Sonata was a striking instance of the 
adjustment of his plaving to the composer's style. It 
was beautifully balanced and as elegant as possible, 
yet not empty; and there was no attempt to read 
into the music meanings of which Mozart never 
dreamt. The performances of Brahms and Schumann 
were no less interesting and alive, but here—and 
especially in the Rhapsodies—the pianist seemed to be 
unable to get all he wanted, and we had an impression 
of baffled effort. The recital was well attended, and 
made an excellent beginning to this most admirable 
series of concerts, at which we may be always sure of 
hearing good music well performed. D. H. 


PRO ARTE QUARTET 

The Pro Arte Quartet appeared at Mr. Gerald 
Cooper’s concert on January 15, and played most 
admirably Schubert’s Quartet in E minorand Keechlin’s 
in D major. The latter is one of the few examples of 
modern music in which the composer spares the rod. 
In fact, there is only one moment (in the second 
movement) when a quick trill in the second violin and 
harmonics in the first and in the viola provide a some- 
what purposeless and futile interlude, and make us 
wonder what the composer had in his mind. Apart 
from this, the work is exceedingly lucid and closely 
knit. 

The Mozart Quintet in C major (in which Messrs. 
Onnou, Halleux, Prévost, and Maas were joined by 
Mr. B. Shore) was a less satisfactory performance— 
partly because the interpretation did nothing to hide 
the conventionality of the form, and partly because 
these justly famous artists fell for once under the sway 
of elementary instincts and made expression inevitably 
subservient to the shape of the phrase. The constant 
rising in the volume of tone whenever the phrase rose 
in pitch resulted in monotony, and the gruppettos of 
the first movement betrayed an anxiety which is alien 
to the easy, soft atmosphere of the music. F. B. 

HEWITT STRING QUARTET 

Quartet-playing has been brought to a fine art in 
recent years, and there are not a few claimants for the 
first place. The Hewitt Quartet (Messrs. H. Hewitt, 
Henri Benoit, Albert Locatelli, and Camille Delobelle) 
gave sound and adequate readings at AZolian Hall on 
January 19, but cannot take rank with the best. For 
one thing, the intonation of the leader is not always 
flawless ; for another, the interpretation is adequate 
rather than inspiring. Ravel showed competence, 
serious aims, and sound preparation. But Franck’s 
music, more romantic and less essentially technical, 
relying for its effect on a perfect outline more than on 
fineness of texture, seemed less congenial to Mr. Hewitt 
and his colleagues. The performance lacked spirit, 
and at certain sections became positively dull. 

F. B. 
THE LONDON SINGERS 

Five members of the Oriana Madrigal Society, led by 
Miss Beatrice Hughes-Pope, have banded themselves 
together for the performance of madrigals and part- 
songs. A good vocal ensemble is not achieved at once, 
even by highly trained performers, and the London 
Singers still need a good deal of practice together to 
make the balance of the parts more perfect. But they 
showed at a concert given at Leighton House, on 
January 10, that they have made a good beginning. 
They are fortunate in being able to build upon a sure 
foundation, for the bass is sure of his notes and firm 
in his rhythms. It is the inner parts which need 
strengthening both in tone and in assurance. The 
programme contained a good selection of English 
madrigals, some duets, and arrangements of folk-tunes. 
Miss Mulvey played the accompaniments, and con- 
tributed to the programme some solo pieces by Bach. 

D. H. 
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perform- MISS MARCELLE MEYER | Moxon, Miss Doris Cowen, Mr. Frank Titterton, and 
F : ian | Mr. Stuart Robertson. 
ice of the Miss Marcelle Meyer, who gave a recital at Holian ; , ? 
style. It Hall, possesses a brilliant pianoforte technique, The music play ed by the Thames Valley Orchestra, 
possible, but her range of musical sympathy seems to be some- under Mr. F. W. de Massi-Hardman, at Surbiton, on 
to read what limited. She is, at any rate, heard to the best November 17, included the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture 
rt never advantage in short pieces, such as the Sonatas by | 4nd the ‘ Italian” Symphony. This was the opening 
chumann Scarlatti and the Toccata by Paradies, with which she | concert of the Society's second season. — " 
ere—and opened her programme, A hard tone and a glittering! __ Leont’s * The Gate of Life,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
1ed to be style are not sufficient to do justice to Chopin’s B flat | Sirens,’ and a selection from Israel in Egypt’ were 
pression minor Sonata, although a certain rigidity in the rhythm | S¥"8 by the Ealing I hilharmonic Society (Mr. E. 
ded, and and the hardness of tone served her well enough in the | Victor Williams) on November 24. The Ealing Choral 
dmirable ‘Marche Funébre,’ especially as she softened it now| Society (Mr. Herbert Dawson) gave ‘The Golden 
S sure of and again with apt touches of feminine sentiment. Legend’ a fortnight later. ; 
D. H. The arrangement of Stravinsky’s ‘ Petrouchka,’ with | __ Islington Choral Society, temporarily conducted by 
which Miss Meyer ended her programme, is an exacting Mr. Edric undell in the absence of Mr. Ronald 
piece of bravura, and here one felt that the pianist’s eo pre , now on Reedy undell S, a 
Gerald powers were not quite equal to the difficulties, while w u mn ” woe: ence," on November 24. The 
d — the stiffness of rhythm, to which allusion has already | Westminster Orchestra assisted. d 
> been made, detracted somewhat from the fire of these| _Somervell’s ‘ The Power of Sound’ was performed 
cechlin’s dene D.H on November 24 by Penge Choral Society (Mr. Alfred 
mples of ‘ - *l- —1C. Choat). 
the rod. eae The ‘ Italian ’’ Symphony was played by the Harrow 
second ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY Philharmonic Society under Capt. Harry Idle on 
olin and : ahs india vi he ' . , _..| December 1, in a programme that included Coleridge- 
a some- The Messiah," it is scarcely oe & ~ meg So Taylor’s ‘ Othello’ Suite and the Prelude to Colin 
lake us performed by the Royal Choral oT at the ert | MacLeod Campbell’s opera ‘ Thais and Talmaz.’ 
Apart Hall on January 5. The fidelity of the choir to the The enterprising Wanstead Choral and Orchestral 
closely finest of our musical habits was matched by the fidelity Society (Mr. Leslie Regan) chose Purcell’s ‘ Dido and 
of the public. Both responded well to the test, and 7Eneas’ and Dale’s ‘ Before the paling of the stars’ as 
Messrs. so did the conductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent. we be ish | the chief works in its programme of December 1. 
ined by we could say the same of the soloists. They sang/ 79 celebrate the fifty-first season of the People's 
1ance— without mistakes, and they followed the best traditions. Concert Society a Symphony concert was given at 
to hide But one did not need to be brought up on the Albanis | Battersea Town Hall on Sunday, December 2. A 
because to know how far they were from the big heart of the professional orchestra played the ‘New World’ 
le sway music. — Mr. Harold Williams showed the form of a Symphony and, with Miss Marjorie Hayward, 
vitably Handelian, and if he had been a true bass he would Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. , 
onstant undoubtedly have acquitted himself worthily. Dartford Choral Society (Mr. Ernest Leeds) opened 
ise rose a its season on December 4 with ‘A Tale of Old Japan.’ 
eltos of Eltham Choral Society (Mr. Cyril V. Jenkins) 
is alien AMATEUR ORCHESTRAS performed ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ on December 4. 
F. B. These have been busy during the holiday season. | Muswell Hill Institute Choral Society (Mr. 
Their concerts do not rank among the events that make | Swidenbank) had given the same work a few days 
history and call for description, although as part of | previously. Parts 1 and 2 were sung on December 
art in the musical life of the community they may be far more | 6 by West Middlesex Musical Society (Mr. C. Stanley 
for the valuable. We have space only to offer them a general | Smallman). 
lewitt, expression of good-will, and of the admiration The choir of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church Hall, 
obelle) provoked by their choice of the following works : Battersea Rise, gave ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ on 
fall on Royal Amateur Orchestra (Mr. Arthur Payne). December 12, under the direction of Miss Emma 
For Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished ’ Symphony ; first movement | Ware. 
always of Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto (Mr. Melsa). An ambitious programme censisting of Parry's ‘ Pied 
>quate Civil Service Orchestra (Mr. B. Patterson Parker).—| Piper of Hamelin’ and Hamilton Harty’s ‘ The 
tence, Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B flat; Mendelssohn’s | Mystic Trumpeter’ was undertaken by the Dulwich 
anck’s Violin Concerto (Mr. Albert Sammons); Mozart’s | Philharmonic Society at its December concert, under 
hnical, Symphony in G minor. Mr. Leslie Regan. 
ian on The Amateur Orchestra of London (Mr. Wynn At a concert given at Blackheath by Miss Ethel 
Tewitt Reeves).—Glazounov’s sixth Symphony ; Max Bruch’s | Waddington the Rondel Singers sang a quartet from 
spirit, Overture to ‘ Loreley ’’; Rimsky-Korsakov’s Overture, | Kennedy Scott’s ‘ Music for a Nativity Play’ and 
‘ Doubinouchka ’ (such a programme of rarities nearly | Brahms’s ‘ Marienlieder.’ 
_B. does make musical history). Bax’s Quartet for oboe and strings was played at a 
The Stock Exchange Orchestra (Mr. Edric Cundell). | concert of the Blackheath branch of the B.MLS. 
—Stanford’s first Irish Rhapsody; Brahms’s Violin Mr. Norman Askew, organist and musical director 
Concerto (Miss May Harrison). of Southfields Central Hall, made his first appearance 
led by , as conductor of the Wimbledon (1914) Choral Society 
selves ene =— on January 15. The programme included Parry’s 
part- ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ the ‘ Figaro’ and 
a Music in the Suburbs ‘ Rosamunde ’ Overtures, madrigals, and part-songs. 
ier to SS —-—- 
they Among the choral societies of London that do their . 
e, on work away from the centre of things there are several Music in the Provinces 
ining. that maintain a high spirit of enterprise, and among ae 
} sure these none is more conspicuous than that of the 
firm People’s Palace, of which Mr. Frank Idle is the con- BIRMINGHAM.—During the last few concerts of the 
need ductor. On January 12 this Society gave a work that | year the City Orchestra, under Dr. Boult, played a 
The is but rarely heard nowadays, ‘The Dream of Jubal ’| Symphony of C. Ph. E. Bach in D, three Concertos by 
iglish —and gave it well. It is not an easy work, but this| Bach for two pianos (Miss Myra Hess and Mr. Harold 
unes. choir and amateur orchestra were quite up to the level | Samuel), Holst’s ‘ Beni-Mora’ Suite, W. H. Reed's 
con- required of it. The narrator was Mr. Basil Maine, and | Rhapsody for viola and orchestra (Mr. Bernard Shore), 
ach. the principal singers in this cantata and in ‘ A Tale | Schubert's C minor Symphony, Elgar's ‘ In the South,’ 
H. of Old Japan,’ which followed it, were Miss Alice | and Bach's fifty-sixth Cantata (Mr. Robert Maitland). 
E 
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At the first concert of the New Year the orchestra 
played MacDowell’s tone-poem ‘ The Saracens.’ 
Elgar's Pianoforte Quintet was played shortly before 
Christmas by Mr. Charles Kelly and the Philharmonic 
Quartet. This Quartet has also played Brahms in 
C minor and two movements from a Quartet by 
Turina, and at Bournville took part in the Brahms 
Sextet and the Schubert Quintet in C.——The first 
chamber-music concert of the New Year was given by 
the Dorian Trio from Bangor; they played, among 
other things, a set of Variations and a Scherzo by 
Hubert Davies——The Catterall Quartet played 
Dohnanyi’s Op. 7 for the Chamber Concerts Society 
on January 8. 

Boston (Lincs.).—The Choral Society sang Brahms’s 
* Requiem ’ on December 13 in the Parish Church, with 
accompaniment of organ and drums. Mr. George Gray 
was the organist and Dr. Bernard Jackson conducted. 


BrapFrorp.—The works of Delius are still being made 
known in the composer's native town by Mr. Keith 
Douglas. The ‘Cello Concerto was repeated, under 
his direction, at a recent Sunday concert with Miss 
Beatrice Harrison as soloist, and the Pianoforte 
Concerto was played by Mr. Edgar Knight a few weeks 
later. The programme on this occasion also included 
Scriabin’s first Symphony and Brahms’s second.— 
The Hallé Orchestra, in two visits under Sir Hamilton 
Harty, played Dvordk’s fourth Symphony, Mozart’s 
G minor, and a suite of string pieces by Bossi, entitled 
‘ Goldoniani.’———The concerts of the Bradford Perma- 





nent Orchestra, suspended during last season, have | 


been resumed under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Bristo..—On December 17 the Philharmonic Society, 


LIVERPOOL.—At a recent Sunday Chamber concert 
Honegger’s ‘ King David’ was performed by a choir 
| of eighteen under Dr. J. E. Wallace. Mr. Basil Maine 
was the narrator, and the instrumental part was played 
j}at the pianoforte by Mr. Norman Suckling, whose 
one-Act opera, ‘A Vision of Avalon,’ was given, in a 
concert version, on the same evening. Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
John Ireland’s ‘ Mai Dun,’ Dvordk’s fourth Symphony, 
Stravinsky's ‘ Fire-Bird ’ Suite, and Vaughan Williams's 
Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis. A notice of the 
performances of ‘ A Soldier’s Tale’ and ‘ The Golden 
Goose ’ will be found on p. 163.———The Philharmonic 
Society’s concert on January 15 was conducted by 
Karl Alwin, of the Vienna State Opera. His 
programme, which was finely delivered, included the 
‘ Eroica’’ Symphony, Ravel's ‘ La Valse,’ and ‘ Dance 
Variations’ by Clemens von Franckenstein. The 
Catterall Quartet played Ernest Walker's Fantasia at a 
Rodewald concert. 

MANCHESTER.—The following works have _ been 
| performed at recent Hallé concerts: Debussy’s 
4 Fétes’ and ‘ Nuages,’ the Suite of Purcell pieces 
jarranged by Bliss, Medtner’s second Pianoforte 
| Concerto (played by the composer), the Sinfonia for 
|oboe and strings from Bach’s ‘ Easter Oratorio,’ 
C. Ph. E. Bach’s Sinfonia No. 2, in E flat, Honegger’s 
|‘Chant de Joie’ V. Hely-Hutchinson’s Variations, 
Intermezzo, Scherzo, and Finale, Beethoven's Concerto 
| for pianoforte, violin, and ‘cello, Sibelius’s ‘ En Saga,’ 
| Eric Fogg’s ‘ June Twilight,’ and ‘ The Messiah.’——— 
‘The Golden Legend’ was sung by Bolton Choral 
| Union under Sir Hamilton Harty at the Municipal 
|concert on January 7.——A season rich in chamber- 

















under Mr. Arnold Barter, gave the following varied | music performance has brought Beethoven's B flat 
and excellent programme The Suite of Purcell’s| Quartet, Frank Bridge’s Fantasy Trio in C minor, a 
pieces arranged for strings by Albert Coates, Vaughan | Cortot-Thibaud-Casals programme, Schubert's String 
Williams's Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis, Bach's | Quintet, Bax’s ’Cello Sonata, Prokofiev's fifth Piano- 





Cantata ‘Come, Redeemer of our race,’ two excerpts 
from Holst’s music to Masefield’s mystery play ‘ The 
Coming of Christ,’ Bach’s Violin Concerto in E, played 
by Isolde Menges, and Handel's second Organ Concerto, 
played by Mr. Ralph T. Morgan. 

CovENTRY.—The Schubert Centenary was celebrated 
by Coventry Corporation Educational Department 
Symphony Orchestra, on December 15, under 
Mr. George Williams, the chief work in the programme 
being the Symphony in C minor. 

Derspy.—Dr. Vaughan Williams conducted the 
performance of his ‘Sea Symphony’ given by the 
Choral Union on December 18. The soloists were 
Mr. Roy Henderson and Miss Hilda Blake. The 
Symphony was followed by Hamilton Harty’s ‘ The 


Mystic Trumpeter,’ which Sir Henry Coward conducted. | 


DurRHAM.—It has been decided to form a musical 
club with Mr. R. R. Kimbell, of Bede College, as 
musical director 

GLOUCESTER.—The concert edition of ‘ Semele’ was 
performed by the Choral Society on January 10 under 
Mr. H. W. Sumsion, the principal parts being sung by 
Miss Alice Moxon, Miss Gladys Palmer, Mr. Trefor 
Jones, and Mr. Stuart Robertson. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—A recent programme given by the 
Glee and Madrigal Society under Dr. T. E. Pearson 
included the Sanctus from Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
Alison’s madrigal ‘ Shall I abide this jesting ?’ and 
Caldicott’s glee ‘ Winter Days.’ The Brosa Quartet 
played Bach’s Quartet for the Music Club on January 9. 

Lrreps.—' The Mill,’ a movement from a Quartet by 
Raff, was included in the programme given by the 
Yorkshire String Quartet at the Bohemian Chamber 
Concert on January 9.——The Entr’acte from Delius’s 
“A Village Romeo and Juliet’ was played under Mr. 
Julius Harrison at the concert of the Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra on January 12.——-At the 
recent performance of ‘ Semele’ by the Philharmonic 
Society the bass soloist, whose name we accidentally 
omitted in our last issue, was Mr. Albert Murgatroyd. 


forte Sonata, Pierné’s Pianoforte Quintet (the last 
|three at one concert), a Trio in D by F. Laloux, 
| Tchaikovsky's Quartet in F, and a Brahms programme 
| by the Catterall Quartet-———‘ The Messiah ’ was also 
given at a Brand Lane concert.——The Fellowship 
| Orchestra, with a mixed professional and amateur 
membership, is being resuscitated under the direction 
}of Mr. F. J. Klink.——Mr. Harold Dawber conducted 
|the Manchester Vocal Society on January 16 in a 
programme that included madrigals and Bach's 
‘ Praise the Lord.’ 

NEWCASTLE.—At the December concert of Armstrong 
| College Choral and Orchestral Societies Dr. Whittaker 
|}conducted Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ and the ‘ Eroica’ 

Symphony. The programme of the Bach Choir, 
also under Dr. Whittaker, included two works given 
| for the first time at Newcastle—Holst’s Choral Ballet 
|‘ The Golden Goose’ and Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Flos 











|Campi.’ The ‘ Concerto Accademico’ was played by 
Mr. Alfred Wall. The Symphony Orchestra's 
|programme on December 12 included Vaughan 


Williams’s ‘London’ Symphony, under Sir Henry 
Wood. Capt. H. G. Amers, who has been appointed 
| musical director of the Newcastle Exhibition, conducted 
| the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union in ‘ Carac- 
tacus’ and ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ on December 19. 
Capt. Amers’s father, the late Mr. J. H. Amers, was 
musical director at the Newcastle Jubilee Exhibition 
in 1887. 

Norwicu.—The new Cathedral organist, Dr. Heath- 
cote Statham, made his debut as director of the 
Philharmonic Society on December 10, in a programme 
that included the ‘ New World’ Symphony. 

PENZANCE. — Dvoradk’s fourth Symphony and 
Smetana’s ‘ Vitava’ were played at a concert given by 
the Penzance Orchestral Society, fifty strong, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Barnes. 

PETERBOROUGH.—The Choral Union and Orchestral 
Society gave a joint concert under Mr. Armstrong at 
the Corn Exchange on December8. Miss Mary Burgess 
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played Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto, and the choral 
items included Gibbons’s ‘ The Silver Swan’ and part- 
songs by Stanford, Holst, and Bantock. 

PrymMouTH.—At the Orchestral Society’s opening 
concert of the season Franck’s Symphony and 
MacDowell’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss 
Louie Bawden as soloist, were given under Mr. Walter 
Weekes for the first time at Plymouth. Mr. Henry 
Woodward's Ladies’ Choir took part in the Corporation 
Concert at the Guildhall on December 8, and sang 
Julius Harrison’s ‘The Blessed Damozel,’ the test- 
piece in which this choir was recently successful at 
Blackpool. 

READING.—The performance of ‘ Samson‘ given by 
the Reading Philharmonic Society under Mr. P. R. 
Scrivener on December 12 was notable not only for 
the excellent work of the choir, but for the good 
qualities that distinguished the solo singing of Miss 
Marie Howes, Miss Janet Powell, Mr. Percy Manchester, 
and Mr. Walter Saull. A week later the Berkshire 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. E. O. Daughtry, 
played Elvey’s ‘ Festal March’ and Schubert’s third 
Symphony, a work that is rarely heard even during 
a centenary. 

Ross (Hereford).—The musical societies that 
operate in this neighbourhood now include the Ross 
Orpheus Society, a newly-formed male-voice choir 
under Mr. F. G. Parsons, organist of the Ross Parish 
Church. The choir made a good impression at its first 
concert shortly before Christmas. 

RusupEN.—‘A Tale of Old Japan’ was the principal 
work in a concert given by the Choral Society under 
Mr. William Wright. 

Rype.—The Philharmonic Society formerly con- 
nected with the Corporation, but now independent, 
opened its mew career with performances of 
‘ King Olaf’ and ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast,’ under 
the direction of E. G. Welch. 

SHEFFIELD.—The programme of the fiftieth mid- 
day recital at the University included music of the 
17th and 18th centuries, and Byrd’s Fantasia 
for String Sextet. Mr. William Smith conducted. 
—-—Bax’s Violin Sonata in E was played at one 
of these recitals by Mr. Laurance Turner and Mrs. 
Leathes.——-A programme of music for three or four 
‘cellos, arranged for the Music Club by Mr. Alan 
Morton, included a ’Cello Quartet by Kousnetzof and 
works by de la Tombelle, Krein, Fitzhagen, and 
Popper.——Sir Henry Coward conducted the Musical 
Union's twenty-eighth performance of ‘ The Messiah’ 
on December 13. 

SHREWSBURY.—Brahms’s second Symphony was 
played at a concert of the Orchestral Society under 
Mr, F. C. Morris. 

SouTHAMPTON.—The Philharmonic Society opened 
its thirty-fifth season with a performance of Handel's 
‘Samson.’ Mr. Ronald Dussek conducted, and the 
principals were Miss Mabel Ritchie, Miss Mona Benson, 
Mr. Emlyn Bebb, Mr. Richard Watson, and Mr. John 
Solomon.———The newly-formed Southampton Male- 
Voice Choir gave a successful inaugural concert, with 
Mr. Arnold Williams as conductor. The Southamp- 
ton Musical Society, under Mr. Arnold Williams, gave 
two performances of ‘ The Messiah ’ at the Central Hall 
in mid-December. 

SouTHEND.—The programme with which the 
Southend Symphony Orchestra opened its winter 
season under Mr. G. H. Ingram included Mozart's 
‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony, Elgar’s Serenade for Strings, and 
a Fugue in A by the conductor. 

SouTHPoRT.—The Orchestral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. J. E. Matthews, mustered seventy 
players for its first concert of the season, at which 
the programme included Brahms's ‘ Academic Festival’ 
Overture, Grainger’s ‘Colonial Song,’ Moussorgsky’s 
Persian Dance from ‘ Khovantchina,’ and Beethoven’s 
third Pianoforte Concerto, played by Mr. Levitsky. 

StockKportT.—A recent programme of the Stockport 
Vocal Union included Morley‘s ‘ Fire, Fire,’ Cornelius’s 





‘So soft and warm’ and ‘ Love, I give myself to thee,’ 
and Vaughan Williams’s Five English Folk-Songs. 
Dr. T. Keighley conducted. 

Taunton.—At the first concert given by the 
Madrigal Society under its new conductor, Mr. 
Herbert Knott, the programme included two 16th- 
century madrigals arranged by Mr. H. A. Jeboult the 
late conductor of the Society.——The Choral Society, 
also under Mr. Herbert Knott, chose ‘ The Song of 
Miriam’ and ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ for the 
opening concert of its twenty-first season. 

WiGcan.—The new Wigan Symphony Orchestral 
Society gave its first concert on January 16. Ninety 
players took part, and the conductor was Mr. William 
Benson. 

WINCHESTER.—A Schubert programme was given by 
the Music Club, under Dr. Dyson, with the help of the 
choirs of Shawford, St. Cross, and Winchester City, 
and of orchestral players from London. The choir 
sang, in addition to Schubert choral pieces, Parry’s 
‘Blest Pair of Sirens.’ 

WINpDsor.—A typical programme was given by 
Windsor and Eton Choral Society in December, under 
the direction of the Rev. B. C. S. Everett. The music 
included ‘Semele,’ Holst’s ‘ Hymns from the Rig Veda,’ 
Vaughan Williams's ‘ Toward the Unknown Region,’ 
and Brahms’s D minor Violin Sonata, played by Miss 
Sybil Eaton and Sir Walford Davies. 

Woxinc.—Dame Ethel Smyth conducted the 
Musical Society in a programme which consisted 
largely of her works. The choral numbers included 
‘ Laggard Dawn’ and ‘ Dreaming.’ 

York.—The new abridged version of ‘Semele’ was 
given by the York Musical Society under Dr. Bairstow. 
The principal parts were sung by Miss Hilda Blake, 
Miss Dorothy d'Orsay, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. 
Albert Murgatroyd. 

LIVERPOOL REPERTORY OPERA 

The Liverpool Repertory Opera a short while ago 
paid London a compliment by advertising itself as 
‘ Liverpool's Old Vic.’ In the five short years that 
have gone since the movement started, the progress 
has been so rapid that the sub-title has now been dis- 
carded and with perfect justice, for the compliment 
would no longer be deserved. The ‘ Old Vic.’ has 
never attempted Stravinsky’s ‘ The Soldier’s Tale’ 
and Holst’s ‘The Golden Goose,’ performed by the 
Liverpool company on January 11 with some éclat and 
with a general competence that went far beyond our 
expectation. Neither work gives much scope for 
singers, but the orchestral playing under Mr. John 
Tobin and the production by Mr. David L. Webster 
| deserved the highest praise. 

Both works excited unusual interest. ‘ The Soldier's 
Tale’ needs no description. It is a long tale and it 
would be a witty tale. Wit and inordinate length, 
however, are mutually exclusive. The Liverpool 
audience found it mildly amusing—which is likely to 
be the first verdict of every intelligent and alive 
audience. But it is a verdict closer acquaintance tends 
to modify. This soldier is a slow, witless fellow ; he 
takes an unconscionable time to go to the devil. 
Dramatically, the story is dead against all veri- 
similitude. How could any self-respecting demon 
spend so much time to win so dull a soul ? 

Holst’s ‘Golden Goose’ is a very different affair. 
It is just the sort of opera to be passed lightly over 
simply because of its straightforward, easy, unpre- 
tentious style. Probably Holst himself would not give 
it high rank amongst his works. And yet, in my 
opinion, it should go like hot cakes, if for no other 
reason than that it does what it sets out to do to per- 
fection. It owes nothing to foreign models. Although 
founded on a tale of Grimm’s it is as English as ‘ The 
house that Jack built’ or ‘ This little pig went to 
market.’ The lively music carries the action along 
lightly and at a good pace. The ;" 
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entertainment is good fun ; what singing there is does 
not go beyond the range of intelligent, willing 
amateurs—an opera, then, which a _ professional 
company would find it easy to produce adequately 
without undertaking heavy burdens or grave responsi- 
bilities. Yet, no doubt, professionals will look askance 
at the ‘ Golden Goose,’ just because it does not conform 
to the usual pattern. For my part I would rather 
have written ‘The Golden Goose’ than a thousand 
imitations of Tristan or Otello. 

The Liverpool audience enjoyed every note of it— 
and so would any audience which had the privilege of 
hearing this fresh, deft music played with the gusto 
and spirit which characterised the performance in the 
David Lewis Theatre. F. B. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 
Conferences should always be stimulating, but 

sometimes they are the reverse. The success of a 
conference depends not only upon the agenda, but upon 
the attitude of those attending. An excellent agenda 
is useless unless there are keen debates, but if those 
who attend are anxious to learn and to be helpful, 
then, provided the agenda is a good one, the result is 
both stimulating and helpful toall concerned. ‘Whether 
from pride or idleness, men prefer discussion to in- 
struction,’ wrote Méhul, when dedicating one of his 
operas to Cherubini, and it is when humility is 
substituted for pride that discussion and instruction 
ensue. 

This is not to suggest that those members of the 
Society who attended the recent Conference were 
overburdened with humility, but they were anxious to 
discuss the matters put before them with a view of 
helping in every possible way to develop the activities 
of the Society under its new constitution. 

An excellent printed Agenda was a feature of the 
Conference. This Agenda contained all the Reso- 
lutions, together with the names of the speakers and 
the times at which they would speak. The value of 
this Agenda was apparent from the ease with which 
the Conference proceeded upon its work from day to 
day. 

The members assembled at the Palace Hotel, Buxton, 
on Monday, December 31, and in the evening there 
was a Presidential reception. 

On Tuesday, January 1, the Mayor and Corporation 
of Buxton extended to the Society an official welcome. 
The address of the Mayor to the members was excellent 
both in form and substance, and formed a good prelude 
to the Presidential address of Dr. Adrian Boult. 

The Presidential address, as is usual on such occasions, 
ranged from China to Peru in a wide survey of the 
conditions under which music is practised both by 
professional and amateur. 
such as—Why are we musicians ? What is the impulse 
that drives people to enter the musical profession ?— 
and, in answering them most effectively, took the 
opportunity to suggest that membership of the pro- 
fession brought with it certain obligations and public 
responsibilities. 

The President also alluded to the remarkable list of 
new members who had been enrolled since the details 


of the reconstitution of the Society had been made | 


public. He concluded by reminding members that 
their first duty was to uphold not only the honour and 
dignity of musicians, but, more important still, the 
honour and dignity of music. 

The debate on the Presidential address which 
followed was both interesting and stimulating. 

In proposing the resolution on the Agenda, ‘ The 
particular object of the Society being the consolidation 
of the profession of music in the best interests of music 
and musicians,’ Dr. Whittaker stated that the interests 
of the public and of the profession were undoubtedly 
single and indivisible, and that a musical profession 


which was not adequately organized was a danger to! 


It asked certain questions,’ 


the public under modern conditions. After referring 
to modern developments such as the mechanical 
reproduction of music, which had advanced with such 
remarkable rapidity in this generation, no man 
knowing what problems would arise in connection with 
it or in what way the musical profession would be called 
upon to aid, he stated how essential it was that the 
Society should attach every branch of the profession : 
the teacher, whether working privately or in an 
institution, the soloist or member of an orchestra, 
conductor, composer, critic, author—for the effect 
which a powerful and representative body imparted to 
its individual members was something which could not 
be expressed in definite terms, but was, nevertheless, 
real. 

After an excellent debate, in which many members 
took part, Sir Hugh Allen, as Chairman, before putting 
the resolution to the meeting suggested that all must 
work to make the Society a strong and influential 
factor in the world of music. Humble and proud must 
work together, for in building for others we built for 
ourselves ; in working for others we developed our own 
characters ; and the good estate of the society to which 
we belonged depended upon the character of its 
members. 

On Wednesday morning, the annual general meeting 
of the Society was held, and in the afternoon the new 
Council, elected under the new constitution, held its 
first meeting and elected an Executive Committee. 

After the council meeting, the Conference considered 
the motion on the Agenda referring to the provision 
of a common form of Agreement for organist members. 
The secretary explained that this motion was placed 
|on the Agenda in order to give the members an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter. It was recognised 
that it was a most difficult question, as the legal status 
of organists had yet to be defined. 

Mr. Bernard Johnson opened the discussion, men- 
tioning that in any form of Agreement, definite details 
were necessary, and the object of the discussion was 
to obtain the views of members with regard to these 
details. 

The Chairman, Dr. Frederick G. Shinn, in summing 
up the discussion, was most informative with regard 
'to the action taken by the Royal College of Organists 
some years ago when the College interviewed the 
Archbishop. of Canterbury with reference to the 
position, or legal status, of the organist. 

On Thursday morning an interesting debate had 
been arranged on the subject of the co-ordination and 
extension of music as a subject of education in all 
forms of schools. The committee had arranged for 
Sir Henry Hadow to open the discussion, but un- 
fortunately he was unable to attend on account of 
ill-health, and the secretary submitted a memorandum 
giving particulars regarding the facilities at present 
existing in all kinds of schools. 

That this question was one of the most important 
with which the profession had to deal was evident 
from the interest taken in the debate and the number 
of members who spoke. The Conference finally referred 
the matter to the Society’s Executive Committee to 
consider how best the policy referred to in the resolution 
could be carried out. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Robert McLeod gave a well- 
informed and interesting lecture on ‘ Class Singing,’ 
and on Friday morning the Conference closed with a 
lecture by Mr. Tobias Matthay on ‘ The Slur, or couplet 
of notes, in all its variety, its interpretation and 
execution.’ 

It is not possible to refer to the many events of a 
social character which were arranged during the week. 
Mr. Claud Biggs gave two pianoforte recitals, both 
largely consisting of works by Bach and Scarlatti. 

Those who attended the Conference looked back 
to it with great pleasure. All present were obviously 
alive to their responsibilities under the new régime 
and to the possibilities of the future. 

That the Council also realises its responsibilities at 
this juncture in the affairs of the Society is evident 
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from the fact that one of its first duties was to appoint 
an Executive Committee, which has already met on 
two occasions and appointed various sub-committees 
to deal with certain special matters. 

We can only wish the Society success under its new 
constitution—a success which will undoubtedly affect 
all those who practise music as a profession. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

BEDFORD Mopern.—On November 28 the choir 
gave Julius Harrison’s ‘Christmas Cantata’ in St. | 
Paul’s Church, three of the four soloists being boys 
in the School. For the rest of the programme César | 
Franck was mainly drawn upon: Mr. H. J. Colson} 
played the ‘ Piéce Héroique’ and the third Choral ; | 
and a string quartet led by Mr. A. de Reyghere played | 
the Larghetto from the Quartet in D. The Christmas | 
concert consisted of Part 1 of ‘ The Creation,’ carols, | 
and miscellaneous solos. Mr. H. J. Colson conducted. | 

BERKHAMSTED.—The House singing and instrumental | 
competition was adjudicated by Dr. J. W. Ivimey | 
(Marlborough). The singing test-piece was Dunhill’s 
arrangement of ‘ The Keel Row.’ P. Cory, who left | 
the School a year ago, has won the Bach Scholarship | 
at the R.A.M. A concert has been given by the) 
John Fry String Quartet, assisted by Mr. John Booth. 
At the end-of-term concert, ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- | 
Feast’ was given, and the orchestral works played | 
were Hamish MacCunn’s Overture, ‘Land of the | 
Mountain and the Flood,’ Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde * | 








Overture, and Elgar’s fourth ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’ ‘ 


March. The programme included also a pianoforte | 
concerto and a pianoforte trio, both played by boys 
in the School. A weekly Singing Practice for the whole | 
school has been instituted. 

BLUNDELL’s.—The Christmas concert consisted of | 
Bach's Magnificat, Purcell’s ‘ Let my prayer come up,’ | 
Holst’s Psalm 148, and the Pastoral Symphony from | 
the ‘ Christmas Oratorio.’ Mr. J. G. Elliot Hall con- 
ducted. The other major event of the year was a 
concert of madrigals and string music. 

Bruton (K1nac’s ScHoot).—The Choral Society gave 
Paris 1 and 2 of ‘ The Creation ’ in the Parish Church 
on December 14. 
old Brutonians now in residence at Cambridge : 
Harris (choral exhibitioner of Emmanuel) and M. Synge 
(choral scholar of King’s). The Rev. A. H. Peppin 
was at the organ. At the end-of-term concert the 
orchestra played Haydn’s ‘ London’ Symphony, the 
rest of the programme being miscellaneous. Mr. N. W. 
Newell conducted both performances. 

BrYANSTON ScHoot (DorseEet).—Three 
music concerts have been given, devoted respectively 
to César Franck (the Violin Sonata and the Prelude, 
Choral, and Fugue) ; Schubert (the D major Pianoforte 
Sonata and songs); and modern British composers 
(songs by Quilter, Vaughan Williams, and Wood, and 
pianoforte pieces by Armstrong Gibbs). The final 


concert of the term consisted mainly of Christmas | 


music, including Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols.’ 

CANFORD.—Various concerts of string quartets and 
instrumental solos have been given on Sunday evenings. 
Part of Mendelssohn's ‘ St. Paul ’ was sung on December 
2, and a concert of carols was given (and broadcast) 
on December 17 under Mr. S. B. Leonard. Mr. Leonard 
has lectured on Schubert ; and the House competitions 
have been held, the adjudicator being Mr. S. H. 
Braithwaite. 

Dover CoLLeGE.—At the summer concert the or- 
chestra played Haydn’s ‘ Emperor’ Variations and 
the Intermezzo from Holst’s ‘ St. Paul’s’ Suite, and 
accompanied the Choral Society in Armstrong Gibbs's 
‘ Beyond the Spanish Main.’ Other choral items were 
Martin Shaw’s ‘ Cargoes ’ and Armstrong Gibbs’s ‘ The 
Emigrant’; and the Junior School Chorus sang 
“Sumer is i-cumen in’ and ‘ The Twelve Days of 
Christmas.’ 


The tenor and bass soloists were | 
J. R.G.} 


chamber- | 


Eton.—Events of the term have included two 
organ recitals by Dr. Ley; recitals by Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi, and by Mr. John Goss and the Cathedral 
Male-Voice Quartet; vocal and instrumental com- 
petitions (adjudicated by Dr. Basil Johnson and Mr. 
Armstrong Gibbs) ; and performances of carols in the 
College Chapel. The Windsor and Eton Choral Society 
has given two concerts, singing the Brahms ‘ Requiem ’ 
at the first, and Handel’s ‘Semele’ and Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Towards the Unknown Region’ at the 
second. On St. Andrew’s Day an especially interesting 
concert was given of compositions by Old Etonians, 
performed by Old Etonians. The list of composers 
was as follows: Arne, Butterworth, Goodhart, Hely- 
Hutchinson, Kelly, Parry, Price-Jones, Quilter. The 
principal choral items at the Musical Society's concert 
were Parry's ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens’ and three of Stan- 
ford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea’; the orchestral items being 
the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture, the first movement of 
the ‘ Unfinished,’ and the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite. Dr. Ley 
conducted. 


FELstED.—At the winter concert the Glee Club 
sang Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ News from Whydah’ (with 
orchestra) and part-songs by Purcell (‘Sound the 
Trumpet '), Vaughan Williams, Coleridge-Taylor, and 
Schumann. The orchestra played Grainger’s ‘ Country 
Gardens,’ part of Handel's ‘ Water Music,’ and two 
Norwegian Dances by Grieg. Solos, vocal and instru- 
mental, school songs, and shanties completed the 
programme, which was conducted by Mr. G. H. Thorne. 
At an orchestral concert given by the Harlesden 
Philharmonic Society under Mr. F. W. Greenfield, 
Mr. Thorne played the first movement of the Schumann 
Pianoforte Concerto, the programme also including the 
first two movements of the Schubert Symphony in C. 
Community singing and chamber concerts have also 
taken place during the term. 


GIGGLESwickK.—The chief choral items in the pro- 
|gramme of the Christmas concert were Jacobson’s 
Fantasia on ‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’ and three of Stan- 
ford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea,’ boys taking the solos. Groups 
of carols and shanties were also sung, and the orchestra 
| played Grieg’s ‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar’ Suite. Pianoforte 
and vocal solos formed the remainder of the programme. 
| Lancinc.—The vocal part of the winter concert 
| consisted of madrigals, folk-songs, carols, and vocal 
|solos. The orchestra played Saint-Saéns’s ‘ Danse 
| Macabre’ and the second ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto, 
the flute and trumpet solos in the latter being played 
by boys. Mr. A. Brent-Smith conducted. 


| Lorretro.—Choral Fantasias on ‘ Tannhauser’ and 
|‘ Faust’ have been sung by a choir consisting of 
| practically the whole School, with orchestra. The 
| Christmas Music from ‘ The Messiah’ has been sung 
| in Chapel. Recitals have been given during the term 
| by the Scottish String Quartet and Mr. T. Sterndale 
| Bennett. 
MALVERN.—At the School concert on December 11 
|the greater part of ‘The Messiah’ was sung under 
|Mr. J. A. Davison, who has also given three lectures 
| and three organ recitals. A Schubert concert included 
the Trio in B flat and songs sung by Miss Sibyl Cropper ; 
| another concert, String Quartets by Beethoven (Op. 18, 
No. 5) and Schubert (A minor). On December 13 a 
miscellaneous concert was provided, partly by boys, 
partly by the staff. The Christmas concert, also 
miscellaneous, contained items performed by Old 
Malvernians and by the Masters’ Male-Voice Choir ; 
masters’ quartets, part-songs by the Choral Society, 
and orchestral movements of Handel, Mozart, and 
Bach. Among the part-songs or quartets were the 
anonymous ‘ Death of the Cardinal’ (edited by Philip 
Heseltine), Vaughan Williams's ‘ Wassail Song,’ and 
Herbert Hughes’s ‘ Doctor Foster.’ 

OunpDLE.—The work chosen for this term's perform- 
ance was the ‘ Christmas Oratorio.’ Parts 1 to 3 were 
given complete, with certain numbers from the 
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remainder, including all but two of the chorales and 
choruses ; and part of the performance was broadcast. 
The total time spent on rehearsals during the term was 
sixty-two hours. There were 276 in the chorus, 281 
in the ‘ non-choir,’ and 57 in the orchestra. All but 
nine players (including Messrs. Charles Woodhouse 
and Leon Goossens) were members of the School ; 
and boys played the solo flute and first and second 
Bach trumpets. Mr. C. M. Spurling conducted. 
On October 15 a chamber concert was given by the 
Marie Wilson String Quartet and Mr. Henry Bronk. 
The programme consisted of Beethoven's first ‘ Rasou- 
movsky ’ Quartet, Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quintet, and 
the Schubert Quartet in D minor. 

RuGpy.—At the School concert the choir sang two 
of Elgar’s ‘ Songs from the Bavarian Highlands.’ The 
orchestra played the Overture to the ‘ Occasional 
Oratorio,’ the Ballet Music from ‘ Rosamunde,’ and 
Elgar’s fourth ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March. 
Other items were the Bach Aria on the G string for 
‘cellos and organ, the Chopin Scherzo in B flat minor, 
and the Saint-Saéns Variations for two pianofortes on 
a Theme of Beethoven. Mr. K. A. Stubbs conducted. 
At the O.T.C. Band concert Mr. J. J. McKinnell played 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia with the orchestral accom- 
paniment arranged for military band ; movements of 
Beethoven's Trio in F for flute, bassoon, and pianoforte, 
and of the Schubert Octet, were also given. Schubert’s 
‘Marche Militaire,” Tchaikovsky’s Réverie, and a 
selection from ‘ The Yeomen of the Guard ’ completed 
the programme, which was conducted by Mr. H. W. 
Pearce. 

St. Pauv’s.—At the Musical Society’s concert two 
works by Holst for choir and orchestra were given— 
‘ Christmas Day’ and ‘ King Estmere.’ The orchestra 
played the first movement of Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, and among the other items were Chop:n’s 
Ballade No. 4 and Elgar’s ‘ Fly, singing bird and 
‘The Snow.’ Mr. H. E. Wilson conducted. At other 
concerts during the term organ solos have been played 
by the Rev. N. C. Woods (O.P.) and Mr. T. L. 
Martin, the programmes also including part-songs and 
miscellaneous items contributed by Old Paulines, the 
staff, and present members of the School. 

STAMFORD.—At the Spring (1928) concert the orchestra 
played Moussorgsky’s ‘Gopak’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Valse des Fleurs.’ The Junior Choir sang Ireland’s 
‘I have twelve oxen’ and Frank Bridge's ‘ Pan’s 
Holiday.’ The first movement of Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor was played, and A. M. 
Smith’s choral setting of Kingsley’s ‘ Ode to the North- 
East Wind’ was sung—both with orchestral accom- 
paniment. At the summer concert Dunhill’s ‘ Tubal 
Cain’ was the principal item. The orchestra played 
various numbers from German’s music for ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing ’ and from Grieg’s ‘ Holberg Suite.’ 
On December 16 a programme of carols was given in 
St. John’s Church. Mr. Harry Brook conducted on 
all three occasions. 

Sutton VALENcE.—The choral part of the Christmas 
concert consisted of four numbers from the Bach 
Magnificat, part-songs by Wood and Vaughan Williams, 
Balfour Gardiner’s ‘Sir Eglamore,’ and community 
songs. Mr. S. L. Russell conducted. Members of the 
Maidstone Amateur Orchestral Society, who formed 
the orchestra, played Grainger’s ‘Handel in the 
Strand,’ under Mr. S. Collingwood. The ‘school’ 
solos included the Brahms Rhapsody in G minor ; and 
Mr. J. A. Robinson, of the L.S.O., played violin solos 
by Bach and Paganini. 

UppinGHaM.—At the School concert ‘ The Revenge ’ 
was sung (by heart); and the orchestra played the 
‘ Rosamunde’ Overture and the Finale of Haydn’s 
‘London’ Symphony. At the ‘ Musics,’ which alter- 
nate with school lectures, there have been a practice of 
new hymns; a lecture-recital on ‘The growth of 
pianoforte music up to Chopin’; a ‘ Concert by the 
Audience’; a Schubert concert, including the String 
Quartet in A minor; and one of solos for pianoforte 





(Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval’), violin, and ‘cello. Carols 
were sung in Chapel on the last Sunday of the term. 
At recitals to voluntary audiences Trios by Schubert 
(B flat), Schumann (‘ Phantasiestiicke’), and Boughton 
have been played ; a pianoforte recital and a talk on 
the Salzburg Festival of 1928 have also been given. 
There have been ten informal concerts on Friday 
mornings ; and the School Music Society has had papers 
on Russian Music, the ‘ Development of the Orchestra,’ 
and ‘The Magic Flute.’ 

WESTMINSTER.—An informal concert on October 29 
included solos for flute, violin and pianoforte, songs, 
and pianoforte duets. Part 1 of ‘ The Messiah’ and 
the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ were given on November 30 
under Mr. C. Thornton Lofthouse, the whole school 
taking part in four of the choruses, and the first flute 
and first trumpet parts being played by boys. Con- 
tingents from the School have attended Mr. Robert 
Mayer’s Orchestral Concerts for Children, which are 
given on Saturday mornings in Central Hall and 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Worksop CoLLeGe.—The term’s music has included 
a violin recital by Miss Jessie Hinchcliffe, and a recital 
of Old English songs and ballad opera scenas by Miss 
Dorothy d’Orsay and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse. 
Incidental music to a performance of ‘ Twelfth Night ’ 
was supplied by a School string quartet on the stage 
as the Duke’s Musicians. The music was chiefly 
Elizabethan, the two songs for which no music has 
survived being set by Mr. H. H. Wintersgill. The 
programme of the end-of-term concert included a 
Haydn Trio, a Pianoforte Sonata by Beethoven, move- 
ments from the Handel Violin Sonata in A, and the 
Brahms ’Cello Sonata in E minor. F.H.S. 











Music in Scotland 


ABERDEEN.—At the first of the Subscription concerts 
the Oratorio Choir, under Mr. Willan Swainson, sang 
Parry’s ‘Ode on the Nativity’ and Elgar’s ‘ The 
Challenge of Thor.’ 

BATHGATE.—Bathgate and District Choral Union 
(conductor Mr. A. G. Peggie) gave its annual per- 
formance of ‘ The Messiah.’ 

DALKEITH. — Dalkeith Choral Union performed 
Mendelssohn's Cantata, ‘ Lauda Sion,’ Mr. Gregory M. 
Keppie, Edinburgh, conducting. 

Dunsar.—Dunbar Choral Union gave a performance 
of ‘ The Messiah,’ Mr. Alfred Mann conducting. 

EDINBURGH.—The programmes of the Paterson 
Orchestral concerts (Scottish Orchestra) were run on 
the same general lines as those of the Choral and 
Orchestral Union at Glasgow, noticed below. Mr. 
Vladimir Golschmann and Mr. van Raalte conducted. 
———At the first of the Reid Orchestral concerts (Prof. 
Tovey) the programme included Haydn’s ‘ L’Ours’ 
Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathétique.’ The 
second was a Schubert Centenary concert, with the 
‘ Weiberverschwérung’ Overture and the Grand 
Duo in C (scored for orchestra by Joachim), 
both announced as for the first time in Scotland, 
and the Schubert-Liszt ‘Wanderer’ Fantasia for 
pianoforte and orchestra. At the third concert the 
American composer-pianist, Mr. John Powell, played 
his own ‘ Negro Rhapsody ’ ar‘ the Beethoven C minor 
Concerto, and the Reid Orchestra, under Prof. Tovey, 
played Brahms’s second Symphony. At the fourth 
concert, the Reid Orchestra, under Prof. Tovey, played 
Dvorak’s Symphony in D minor, Bach’s fourth 
‘ Brandenburg * Concerto, the Haydn-Brahms Varia- 
tions, Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe ’ Overture, and Smetana’s 
‘ Bartered Bride ’ Overture. The series of five Reid 
Historical concerts at Edinburgh University is mainly 
devoted this season to the String Quartets of Haydn, 
but Prof. Tovey took advantage of the presence at 
Edinburgh of the Klingler String Quartet to add an 
extra concert, at which his own Pianoforte Quintet 
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in E minor, Op. 14, a Haydn Quartet, and Beethoven's 
B flat Quartet, Op. 131 (with the original Finale), 
were played. Prof. Tovey’s Sunday concerts in- 
cluded performances by the Reid Orchestra of Brahms’s 
B flat Pianoforte Concerto, Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, 
Pureell’s ‘Gordian Knot’ Suite for strings, the Bach 
PD minor Pianoforte Concerto, a Handel Concerto 
Grosso in A, and a Schubert orchestral programme ; 
an ‘ Armistice’ programme in conjunction with the 
choir of St. Giles’s Cathedral; a Schubert chamber-music 
programme which included the Octet and the ‘ Trout’ 
Quintet ; two pianoforte recitals by Prof. Tovey; a 
recital for two pianofortes in conjunction with Mr. John 
Powell; a Beethoven recital by Prof. Tovey, comprising 
three of the Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 10, No. 3, Op. 90, 
and Op. 106; and a Handel and Mozart programme by 
the Reid Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Mary Grierson, 
which included Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 20, 
in F major, and Organ Concerto No. 2, in B flat 
(soloist, Mr. R. Howells), and Mozart’s Symphony in 
E flat and Pianoforte Concerto in A major, K. 488 
(soloist, Miss Grierson; conductor, Miss Margaret 
Ludwig).——-The _ series of six lecture-concerts to 
school-children, given annually by Mr. Herbert 
Wiseman under the joint egis of the Edinburgh 
Education Authority and Messrs. Paterson, included 
a Schubert orchestral programme, a song recital by 
Miss Helen Henschel, a Schubert programme of songs 
and instrumental trios, a talk on notation and archi- 
tecture in music, a talk on appreciation, and, to 
wind up with, a full orchestral programme.—— 
The programmes of four chamber concerts given by 
the Falconer String Quartet included, in addition to a 
number of standard classical works, a String Quartet 
by Prof. Tovey, Op. 24, in D, and Quartets by Vaughan 
Williams, Frank Bridge, and Dohnanyi.———-The 
Scottish String Quartet is also undertaking a series 
of four chamber concerts, and at the first of these 
played Quartets by Haydn, Tchaikovsky, and Frank 
Bridge——The Klingler String Quartet, of Berlin, 
made a first appearance at Edinburgh, in Quartets by 
Haydn, Beethoven, Op. 131, and Schubert, Op. 161, 
and had a disappointing audience.——-The Edinburgh 
Ladies’ Trio gave a recital of Pianoforte Trios by 
Mozart, Schubert, and Mendelssohn.———Miss Seymour 
Whinyates (violin), Miss Joan Singleton (pianoforte), 
and Mr. Mark Raphael (baritone) gave a joint recital. 
——At the first meeting of the forty-first session of 
the Edinburgh Bach Society, the Church Cantatas 
‘Es ist dir gesagt ’and‘ Himmelskénig, sei willkommen,’ 
and some Chorales were sung.——Edinburgh Choral 
Union gave its annual New Year's Day performance 
of ‘The Messiah,’ Mr. Greenhouse Allt conducting, 
and Mr. Watt Jupp leading the orchestra. In the 
evening, the Union's ‘ Scottish Choir’ gave a concert 
of Scottish song.——At its first concert, the Edinburgh 
Amateur Orchestral Society played Cherubini’s ‘ Ana- 
creon ’ Overture, Delius’s ‘ On hearing the first cuckoo 
in spring,’ Schubert’s Symphony No. 5, in B flat, and 
Massenet’s ‘ Scénes Pittoresques.’ Mr. Ralph Langdon 
conducted, and also played the solo part in Beethoven's 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 3, in C minor.———Mr. Moonie’s 
Choir and the Edinburgh Amateur Orchestral Society 
joined forces in a performance of ‘ The Messiah,’ 
Mr. Moonie conducting————Mr. Godfrey's Choir 
(conductor, Mr. Gavin Godfrey) sang Mendelssohn's 
‘Hymn of Praise’ and Holst’s setting of the 148th 
Psalm.——Choral concerts were given by the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton) and the 
Edinburgh Gaelic Choir (Mr. Neil Orr).———At a public 
meeting called for the purpose, it was decided to form 
a Jewish Choral Union at Edinburgh. 





GALASHIELS.—Galashiels Choral Society sang ‘ The 
Messiah,’ Mr. Robert Barrow conducting. 

GLascow.—The programmes of the Glasgow Choral 
and Orchestral Union (Scottish Orchestra) included a 
performance of ‘ Elijah’ by the Glasgow Choral Union, 
Mr. Wilfrid Senior conducting, Brahms’s third Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, C minor 











Pianoforte Concerto, and Violin Concerto, Schubert's 
C major and B minor Symphonies, Berlioz’s ‘ Chasse 
Royale,’ Respighi’s ‘ Concerto Gregoriano,’ for violin 
and orchestra, and his ‘Church Windows,’ de Falla’s 
‘ Three-cornered Hat’ Suite, W. T. Walton’s ‘ Ports- 
mouth Point ’ Overture, Glazounov’s ‘ Stenka Razine,’ 
Elgar's ‘ Falstaff,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch’ Symphony, 
Delius's ‘Dance Rhapsody,’ Rachmaninov’s second 
Pianoforte Concerto, Prokofiev’s ‘ Love of the Three 
Oranges,’ a Symphony in B flat, Op. 20, by Chausson, 
the ‘ Procession del Rocio,’ by Turina, Mozart's eighth 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, and Symphonies by 
Haydn and Mozart. Of the soloists, Iturbi, Solomon, 
and Boris Golschmann (pianists), Adila Fachiri and 
Szigeti (violinists), and Mabel Couper and Muriel 
Brunskill (vocalists), Iturbi and Szigeti, both of whom 
were appearing in Scotland for the first time, made a 
profound impression. Mr. Vladimir Golschmann, one 
of last season’s conductors, was again brought from 
Paris to conduct. Why, with so many much better 
equipped native conductors to choose from, this should 
be so, is frankly, quite beyond us. For the second 
month of the three months’ season of the Glasgow 
Choral and Orchestral Union concerts Mr. Albert 
van Raalte, from the Royal Opera House, The Hague, 
succeeded Mr. Vladimir Golschmann as conductor, 
and with the advent of the much-awaited Prince, the 
Sleeping Beauty awoke to life. The programmes 
presented by Mr. van Raalte, certainly one of the best 
conductors the Scottish Orchestra has had in its thirty 
years’ history, included: Symphonies—Beethoven’s 
No. 3, in E flat, and No. 8, in F, Brahms’s No. 1, in 
C minor, Schumann's No. 4, in D minor, Tchaikovsky's 
* Pathétique,’ Dvordk’s ‘ From the New World,’ and 
Dupré’s Organ Symphony in G _ minor (soloist, 
M. Marcel Dupré) ; Overtures—Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora ’ 
No. 3 and ‘ Coriolan,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fingal’s Cave,’ 
Brahms’s ‘ Academic,’ Smetana’s ‘ Bartered Bride,’ 
Rossini's ‘ William Tell,’ Sullivan's ‘ Di Ballo,’ Nicolai’s 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Dvorak’s ‘ In der Natur,’ 
Lalo’s ‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and Wagner's ‘ Mastersingers,’ ‘ Tannhauser,’ 
and ‘Lohengrin’; Suites—Bizet’s ‘ L’Arlésienne,’ 
Delibes’s *‘ Sylvia,’ Holst’s ‘ Perfect Fool,’ Kodaly’s 
‘Hary Janos,’ de Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo,’ and the 
Haydn-Brahms Variations ; Concertos—Elgar’s ’Cello 
Concerto (soloist, Mr. Sheridan Russell) and César 
Franck’s ‘ Variations Symphoniques’ (soloist, Mr. Petrie 
Dunn); miscellaneous—von Anrooij’s ‘ Piet Hein,’ 
Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair’ and ‘In a Summer Garden,’ 
Honegger’s ‘ Pastorale d’Eté,’ Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulen- 
spiegel’ and ‘ Death and Transfiguration,’ Dukas’s 
“La Péri,’ Pfitzner’s ‘ Palestrina’; Preludes—Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘ The Deluge,’ Wagner's ‘ Siegfried Idyll,’ and 
a number of Wagner excerpts. Madame Poolman- 
Meissner, from the Royal Opera House, The Hague, 
appeared at two of the concerts, and despite a vibrato 
of at times distressing proportions, sang with real 
distinction in both operatic arias and Lieder. At the 
first chamber concert of the Glasgow Bach Society 
the Society's chamber orchestra (Mr. F. H. Bisset) 
played the ‘ Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 2, in F, 
Suite No. 1, in C, ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 5, in D, 
and the transcription in D minor for two violins and 
strings of the C minor Concerto for two pianofortes. 

The programme of the December concert of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Mr. Hugh S. Roberton), which 
ran for three nights in the large St. Andrew’s Hall, 
included Bantock’s Hebridean ‘ Death Croon’ and 
two groups of old Psalm-tunes from the early Scottish 


| Psalters. The Glasgow Orpheus Choir also gave 


concerts at Hamilton, Stonehouse, and Ayr. 
——Mr. Roberton directed a large ‘ community 
singing " concert in St. Andrew’s Hall for the Daztly 
Express. The B.B.C. Glasgow Station Orchestra, 
assisted ——-The Glasgow Choral Union and the 
Scottish Orchestra combined to give two performances 
of ‘ The Messiah,’ Mr. Wilfrid Senior conducting.—— 
At the Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society’s first 
concert, the orchestra played Beethoven’s seventh 
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Symphony, Stendale Bennett's ‘ Parisina’ Overture, standard repertory which included Massenet’s ‘ Manon,’ 
Elgar's ‘ Bavarian Dances,’ and Johann Strauss’s| Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff,’ and Rossini’s ‘ Barber of Seville,’ 





‘ Gipsy Baron ’ Overture. Mr. Peebles Conn conducted. 
The choir and orchestra of the Glasgow Bach 
Society gave performances of the Christmas Oratorio, 
(Parts 1 and 2) and the Latin Magnificat in D, in 
Glasgow Cathedral. Mr. Henry Havergal conducted. 
An interesting feature was the inclusion of Bach 
trumpets and oboi d’amore in the orchestra. The 
Elizabethan Choir (Mr. Percy Snowden) gave what 
was described as the first performance in Britain of a 








Mass in F (Kk. 192), by Mozart.——The choir of Belmont 
Church (Mr. H. G. Barrett) produced Schubert’s Mass 
in F.——The Clements Ladies’ Choir (Miss Mary 





Clements) gave a concert of part-songs.- Miss Amy 
Samuel (soprano), Miss Helen Young (violin), and 


Mr. Alfred Graham (pianoforte) gave a joint recital. | 
The Wallace-Scott Orchestra, a south-side indus- | 


trial combination, made a first public appearance. —— 
At a public meeting, Mr. F. H. Bisset presiding, it 
was resolved to form a Glasgow Chamber Music Society, 
for the purpose of stimulating chamber music and to 
organize concerts of the type hitherto promoted by 
the Glasgow Orpheus Choir.——Mrs. Marjory Kennedy 
Fraser gave two recitals of Hebridean songs.——-Organ 
recitals were given at Glasgow University by Dr. 
Sydney Nicholson, Dr. Ernest Bullock, and Mr. A. M. 
Henderson.——-The Glasgow Abstainers’ Union showed 
enterprise in engaging Evelyn Scotney, Gota Ljunberg, 
Pampanini, and Mischa Levitzki for its autumn 
concerts.——-The_ British Music Society (Glasgow 
centre) has failed to find a niche for itself in the musical 
life of Glasgow, and is talking of winding up. M. 
Pouishnov gave a pianoforte recital at the Palette 
Club, the programme comprising the Bach Chaconne 
(transcribed), the Liszt Sonata, and 
‘ Carnaval.’ The Glasgow Y.M.C.A. Choir and the 
Glasgow Amateur Orchestral Society were associated 
in a performance of ‘The Messiah,’ Mr. W. N. 
Macquarrie directing. A performance of ‘ The 
Messiah,’ organized by the Glasgow Society of Organists 
and conducted by Mr. F. O. Sheard, was given by the 
combined choirs of a number of city churches.——A 
recital of Hebridean and Lowland Scots songs was 
given by Miss Amy Samuel, Mrs. Kenneth Galloway, 
and Mr. Hugh Mackay. 

Hawickx.—St. Cuthbert’s Church Guild Choir 
(augmented) gave a _ performance of Brahms’s 
‘ Requiem,’ Mr. Ernest A. Lumsden conducting. 

HELENSBURGH.—At the first of the Helensburgh 
Subscription concerts, Mr. Philip Halstead (pianoforte) 
and associates played the Wind Quintets of Mozart 
and Beethoven, and other items. 

LINLITHGOW.—Linlithgow Choral Union, under Mr. 
T. Finlay, Edinburgh, gave selections from ‘ The 
Messiah ’ and some Holst carols. 

PatsLey.—Paisley Choral Union (Dr. William Rigby) 
gave performances of Haydn's‘ Spring ’ and the concert 
version of Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 

Pertu.—Perth Madrigal Society (conductor, Mr. 
David T. Yacamini), at its annual December concert 
presented an attractive and widely ranging programme 
of part-songs and madrigals. 

STIRLING.—The Stirling Arion Junior Choir (Mrs. 
Carruthers Greig) gave its third annual concert. 

GENERAL.—Under the ‘ international celebrity ’ con- 
certs scheme, concerts were given at Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, and Stirling by Florence Austral and 
John Amadio, Chaliapin, Cortot, Casals, and Thibaud, 
and Paderewski.——Under the Max Mossel concerts 





scheme, Delia Reinhardt (vocalist) and Youra Guller | 
Goss | January 10, 


(pianoforte), Jelly d’Aranyi (violin), John 
(vocalist), and Orlov (pianoforte) appeared at Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Ayr, and Bridge-of-Allan. 


Schumann’s 





| spent four weeks in Scotland, 7.e., one each at Edinburgh 
|}and Aberdeen, and two at Glasgow. Mr. Armstrong 
| Gibbs lectured at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, Forres, 
| &c., for the Scottish Association for the Speaking of 
| Verse, on ‘ The Relation between Music and Verse 
A number of his own songs were sung as illustrations 
SEBASTIAN. 





Music in Jreland 

BeE.LFast.—Two concerts of the Philharmonic Society 
call for record. One was of great importance, as it 
| comprised a performance of Bantock’s ‘ The Song of 
Songs.” The choir had been thoroughly trained 
in its work by Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, and the 
|composer, who conducted, found good reason to 
| be gratified by the occasion. The principal singers 
jwere Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. Trefor Jones, and 
|Mr. Norman Allin. The second concert was a 
| performance of ‘The Messiah’ under Mr. Brown, 
| shortly before Christmas.——‘ Three Irish Pictures’ by 
|Dr. E. Norman Hay were produced under the 
; composer’s direction at a recent B.B.C. concert. 
| DuBitn.—The most interesting of recent concerts 
| was that given by the 2RN Orchestra at the Metro 
politan Hall on December 15, under Mr. Vincent 
| O’Brien. The programme included Beethoven's fourth 
|Symphony, Grainger’s ‘ Shepherd's Hey,’ and other 
| popular pieces, and the Phibsborough Choral Society 
|sang madrigals under Mr. Wilfrid Brown.——‘ The 
| Messiah ’ was performed by the Philharmonic Society 
| under Mr. Turner Huggard on December 21 and 23. 
The Culwick Choral Society recently celebrated 
| the twenty-fifth year of Mr. Percy Whitehead’s con- 





;.| ductorship with a programme of madrigals and part- 


| songs.———Other interesting events of the winter 
|season were the performance of the ‘ Christmas 
| Oratorio’ by the University Choral Society, under 
| Dr J. H. P. Hewson, and a Wagner concert by the 
| Philharmonic Orchestra, under Col. Fritz Brase.— 
|Chamber music recitals were given by the London 
| String Quartet ; Cortot-Thibaud-Casals ; and Madame 
| Korchinska’s Harp Ensemble. 

| WAaTERFORD.—* Elijah’ was given by the Waterford 
| Festival Choir in the Town Hall on December 13, 
junder the direction of the Rev. Dr. Herbert 
|McClelland. The performance was broadcast from 
| Dublin. 


Music in Wales 
ABERYSTWYTH.—The weekly College concerts were 
resumed on January 10, when Schumann’s and Dvorak’s 
Pianoforte Quintets were the chief items. 
Bancor.—On December 6 the Choral and Orchestral 
| Societies combined their forces under the direction of 
Mr. E. T. Davies in a programme that included the 
third ‘ Brandenburg ’ Concerto, Schubert’s Symphony 
|in C, and Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on Christmas 
| Carols. Visitors to the Bangor Musical Club have 
|included Mile. Renée Chemet, M. Medtner in a pro- 
‘gramme of his own works, the Léner Quartet, anid 
|Miss Dorothy Silk.——Concerts for children, now in 
\their fourth season, continue, to flourish——At 
University College eleven weekly concerts, covering a 
| wide range of chamber music, were given during the 
Christmas term. The concerts were resumed on 
when the College Trio—Miss Kathleen 
| Washbourne, Miss Enid Lewis, and Miss Pauline 
| Taylor—played Schubert and Haydn and Mr. E T. 


| 


Serge Diaghilev’s Russian Ballet Company visited | Davies lectured on ‘ The Orchestra.’ 


Glasgow and Edinburgh, devoting one week to each. 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducted on several evenings. 


CarpiFF.—On December 11, at Crwys Road Welsh 
Calvinistic Church, a successful performance of the 


——tThe British National Opera Company, with a | Christmas Oratorio was given to a crowded audience, 
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under the direction of Mr. J. Charles McLean. The 
autumn series of City Hall concerts concluded on 
December 2 with a choral concert in which the Cardiff 
Musical Society joined forces with the National 
Orchestra of Wales, under Mr. Warwick Braithwaite. 
The new season opened on January 11 with Brahms’s 
‘Academic Festival’ Overture and Elgar’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro for strings, and the auguries are 
favourable for a successful series. 

HAWARDEN.—At the breaking-up of the County 
School in December, four choruses from Bach’s B minor 
Mass were sung by the School choir and the 
Hawarden and District Choir, accompanied by the 
School orchestra. The head master, Mr. Arthur Lyon, 
conducted. It is intended to perform the complete 
work on March 6. 

LLANELLY.—As a contribution to the Schubert 
Centenary celebrations, ‘The Song of Miriam’ was 
given by the Ebenezer Choral Society, conducted by | 
Mr. Tawe Jones, together with a miscellaneous pro- 
gramme of vocal and orchestral selections.———The | 
Music Committee of the forthcoming Eisteddfod has | 
appointed Mr. Edgar Thomas, choirmaster of Zion 
Baptist Chapel, as conductor of the Eisteddfod Choir. | 
The appointment is a popular one, as Mr. Thomas has | 
done much to secure performances of works of a high | 
standard, such as the ‘ St. Matthew’ Passion, Dvorak’s | 
* Stabat Mater,’ and Parry’s ‘ Judith.’ 

Morriston.—At the Tabernacle, on the evening of | 
Boxing Day, Bach’s Mass in B minor was performed | 
under Mr. Edgar Hughson, with the assistance of Mr. | 
T. J. Rees’s orchestya. The principals were Miss 
Stiles-Allen, Miss Edith Furmedge, Mr. Parry Jones, 
and Mr. Robert Easton. 

NEwtown.—The committee of the Newtown Festival 
has chosen the ‘ Hymn of Praise’ and Haydn's ‘ The 
Seasons’ as the chief works for the May Festival. 
Elgar’s ‘ It comes from the misty ages’ is among the 
smaller items selected. 

Portu.—On Christmas and Boxing Day the Porth 
Harmonic Society and Orchestra gave ‘ Elijah,’ with 
admirable choral technique, under the conductorship 
of the veteran Mr. Rhys Evans. Mr. Horace Stevens 
sang the title-part, and Mr. T. Jenkins was at the 
organ. 

WRrREXHAM.—On December 7 a Schubert Centenary 
concert was given by the Grove Park County School 
Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr. F. P. Dodd. 
The programme included the ‘ Marche Militaire,’ the 
Overture and Entr’actes from ‘ Rosamunde,’ and the 
first movement of the B minor Symphony. Vocal 
items were also included. The orchestra comprised 
strings and a selection of players of wood-wind, brass, 











and drums, and consisted of forty-one players. 





Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


GERMANY 

FRANZ SCHREKER’S LATEST OPERA 
The prospect of a new opera by Franz Schreker 
rouses no excitement in those of us who have been 
disappointed by him so many times. The man whom 
Paul Bekker, when musical critic of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, declared to be the true successor of Richard 
Wagner in the realm of opera, has, from the moment 
when his works arrived at Berlin, seen a decline of his 
glory which nobody would have expected. In the 
end, instead of being a provincial celebrity he came 
to be considered a mediocrity. The onward course 
of his career was interrupted by ‘ Irrelohe,’ the first 
of his operas that was unable to win even a provincial 
public. Strangely enough, the musician who had been 
appointed director of the Berlin High School of Music 

had never had a first performance at Berlin. 
‘ The Singing Devil,’ the first performance of which 





took place on December 12, was intended to show a 


new side of Franz Schreker, since the style of his 
preceding works had proved rather compromising for 
him. The effects of colour by which he had tried to 
prove his artistic personality had lost their interest 
—all the more because some acute observers had 
noticed that there was very little substance behind 
them. Now, as a man of fifty, he felt it his duty to be 
sincere. Never before has he been se ascetic as in 
this score; his part-writing smacks half of Wagner, 
half of some of the younger musicians, who, up to that 
time, had nothing to do with Schreker. But in spite 
of his efforts, he has not convinced us that he has 
anything essential to say. As his own librettist he 
comes very near the Wagner of ‘ Parsifal,’ a composer 
whom in the course of the last decade he seems to have 
studied. In avoiding his favourite effects he goes so 
far that he does not even employ them where they 
are justified by the situation—for instance, in a church 
scene, where, thanks to an organ, heathens are succumb- 
ing to Christians. The organ is the ‘ singing devil.’ 
Alas, the devil does not sing loud enough to assure 

s of the victory of the Christians. Schreker has 
allotted to the chorus some passages which might prove 
effective, if he had not, in his asceticism, prevented 
this by an anticlimax. 

The Berlin Staatsoper did its best to make ‘ The 
Singing Devil’ attractive. The director himself acted 
as stage manager; Delia Reinhardt, Fritz Wolf (a 
new and promising tenor), and Friedrich Schorr were 
spokesmen of Schreker’s cause. 


HINDEMITH’S CONCERTO FOR VIOLA D'AMOUR AND 
ORCHESTRA 


Paul Hindemith is the most outstanding 
personality among the young German composers 
cannot be doubted. But this does not mean to say 
that all his works are worth performing. On the 
contrary, his great facility in writing often impairs the 
quality of his musical production. Even he, though 
his music is based on the best traditions, is always 
in risk of falling into a contrapuntal routine, which 
leads to monotony. His versatility is prodigious. He 
has gathered a group of followers and pupils, who 
have now become his fellow-composers. He hates 
solemnity. What he aims at is music for every-day 
use. Of course he endeavours, on the other hand, to 
give the world important works. For the reason 
already mentioned, however, his artistic labour often 
gives better proof of his craftsmanship than of his 
imaginative power. This was particularly the case 
with the Concerto for viola d’amour and chamber 
orchestra. The work is one of a series of concertos 
for solo instruments that were commissioned by the 
publishing house of Schott. 

Hindemith played it himself. Apart from the poor 
sonority to be drawn from an instrument that has for 
good reasons completely gone out of fashion, it was 
only some witty passages in the orchestra that repre- 
sented the composer's personality. His strong vitality, 
so impressive in his Concerto for viola and orchestra, 
was apparently hampered by the particular conditions 
which he had imposed on himself. 

The performance occurred at one of the chamber- 
music concerts given by Michael Taube, who has 
worked well for present-day chamber music at Berlin. 


That 


ETHEL SMYTH AS CONDUCTOR 

Ethel Smyth, the leading figure among women 
composers of our time, gave a concert of her own 
compositions with the Berlin Philharmonic. It would 
be superfluous to inform the readers of the Musical 
Times that the spirit represented by this excellent 
musician is far from that of modern music as understood 
by the youth of all European countries. Not- 
withstanding, her concert aroused considerable 
interest in musical circles. First of all, a lady of 
mature age conducting with indefatigable energy could 
not but attract general attention ; in the second place 
a thorough craftsmanship such as hers could hardly 
help win praise. She had called Bruno Walter to 
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her assistance, and his popularity helped her to fill 
the concert hall. Walter conducted some fragments 
from the opera ‘ Strandrecht’’ (‘ The Wreckers ’), and 
these were the best part of the programme. There is 
in them a dramatic force uncommon even in works of 
male fellow-composers. A Concerto for violin and horn, 
very adequately performed by two English artists, 
and some impressive choral works that did much credit 
both to the composer and to the leader of some hundred 
musicians, completed the favourable impression of an 
interesting personality. 
SCHONBERG’S VARIATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA 

I have rarely witnessed a scandal such as, at 
the Berlin Philharmonic, followed the performance 
of Schénberg’s ‘ Variations for Orchestra,’ under the 
baton of Wilhelm Furtwangler. In these days the 
revolutionary composer may, after so many ex- 
periences in his native town of Vienna, consider such 
protestations against his work as the best proof of their 
value. But I doubt whether he is right in this case. 
There are, of course, even among Berlin concert-goers, 
many persons who so obstinately cling to tradition 
that every sound contradicting what they are accus- 
tomed to hear offends and annoys them. This time, 
however, even those who are inclined towards modernity 
though not joining in the protestations, could not but 
refuse the problematic gift they were offered. Schén- 
berg’s ‘ Variations’ are a unique example of mastery, 
but of mastery devoted to something that does not 
deserve its attention. We find in this work a very 
curious collection of solved problems. Yet with all 
its astonishing artistry this is very far from what we 
call music; the ‘ Variations’ belong rather to mathe- 
matics or chemistry. Some traces of ‘ Tristan’ are 
to be found in what has to be regarded as their subject. 
This relationship, however, makes them appear as a 
mere caricature. It is, as it were, old-fashioned 
modernity wrought to the highest stage of evolution. 
Furtwangler had dedicated all his care to the work. 
We may rightly suppose that he was true to the style 
and to the details of the music, and that the systematic 
cacophony was what the composer intended us to hear. 


ADOLF WEISSMANN. 


HOLLAND 


The many Schubert celebrations have brought 
forward nothing worthy of special note and, fortunately, 
have not swamped everything else, as it seemed likely 
at one time that they would. Two features of the 
musical life of Holland at the present moment are the 
development of interest in the work of native composers 
at the one hand and in that of British composers and 
interpreters on the other. It is not surprising that 
one of the chief promoters of interest in both of these 
is Evert Cornelis, the gifted conductor of the Utrecht 
Municipal Orchestra, for he is a musician of wide 
sympathies and tastes, and makes it his life-work to 
introduce everything possible of the best from wherever 
it may come. As conductor also of the Rotterdam 
and District ‘ Toonkunst ’ Choir, he recently gave the 
first performance of ‘ The Messiah ’ in its original form, 
which was also the second (the first took place last year 
at Utrecht also under his direction) with the English 
words. His introductory note to the programme gave 
his reasons for doing this with exemplary brevity. 
‘ In the first place,’ he said, ‘ the original text will now 
be used, by which means the inner relation which 
exists between music and words will be honoured. 
That in this case it concerns English words provides 
an unsought opportunity to drive into its proper 
obscurity the legend of the unsingable character of 
this language (an observation that is parroted from 
one to another without reason). The music of Handel, 
moreover, is so specifically English, and ‘ The Messiah ’ 
as an oratorio so specifically an English invention, that 
we are only at long last doing Handel bare justice.’ 

These are striking words for a musician brought up 
in the conservative German traditions of Holland, but 





his actions were even better than his words. Never 
(it is a strong term, but I use it advisedly) during a 
long experience of the best English performances of 
this work have I heard a better enunciation of the words 
or a more intimate realisation of the relation between 
the words and music than was achieved by this choir 
of a hundred and fifty Rotterdam amateurs. Their 
pronunciation of some of the difficult English con- 
sonants, more than that of the vowels, occasionally, 
but only occasionally, left something to be desired, 
but this was a faint spot on the sun of the general 
interpretation. Dorothy Silk, Margaret Balfour, Frank 
Titterton, and Arthur Cranmer were the soloists, and 
their singing was a revelation to many of the audience 
who were not familiar with the work, of how great a 
vocal writer Handel was. They, along with Mr. 
Cornelis, received a great share of the enthusiastic 
applause, and to the Dutchmen as well as to the few 
English present it was a great occasion. 

The same soloists gave a concert the following evening 
for the local ‘ Kunstkring,’ the programme of which 
was made up of ancient and modern British songs 
with several quartets. It was the latter which made 
the greater impression, though the songs afforded 
considerable pleasure. One critic voiced the general 
feeling in saying that more of such quartets would 
have been welcome, as they were both beautiful and 
typically English. Similar propaganda was continued 
by these same singers in the form of broadcasting from 
Hilversum, and by Miss Brunskill of a couple of recitals, 
one at Amsterdam and one at The Hague. Miss 
Brunskill’s programmes were made up of songs by 
contemporary composers, all eof whom are already 
known here. Her recitals were given under the 
auspices of the Netherland-England Society, so that 
she was assured of audiences at least to some extent 
sympathetic to her aims. In spite of the critics’ 
penchant for the discovery of reminiscences and 
influences, the singing of British songs by such excellent 
singers is having a great effect here, and this five days 
of concentrated work cannot but be of considerable 
importance to the cause of British music on the 
Continent. Nor must one omit to mention the recital 
of Dorothy Helmrich, in which this young and gifted 
artist discreetly introduced among standard works 
songs by Purcell, Morley, Byrd, Delius, Martin Shaw, 
and Peter Warlock. She had a great and well-merited 
success. 

Of works by native musicians those by Willem 
Pijper naturally take the first place. It is curious to 
know that until a few weeks ago many of his most 
important works had never been heard at Utrecht, the 
city in which he received his education and in a 
suburban village of which he was born. Again it was 
Cornelis who was the moving spirit, and his orchestra 
backed him up splendidly in the ‘ Epigrams,’ written 
for the Concertgebouw Jubilee last season, and in the 
Pianoforte Concerto, in which the composer was the 
soloist. Both these works are striking in their concise- 
ness and clarity, and were not in any degree spoilt by 
close association with the Haydn Concerto in D which 
Pijper had arranged for modern orchestra, doing this 
with the utmost discretion and good taste. The 
Residentie Orchestra, under Pieter van Anrooy, has 
given several repetitions of the ‘Summer Piece’ of 
Alex Wormolen and the ‘ Intermezzo Pastorale’ of 
Johan Wagenaar, both works continuing to give great 
pleasure in spite of their undue length, and he has 
produced, under the direction of the composer and 
with Jean Devert as soloist, a very pleasing Suite for 
viola and orchestra by Leo Ruygrok. 

One has not space to mention all the many ‘ cele- 
brities ’ who have played and sung with brilliance and 
acceptability works with which we are familiar. A 
visit worthy of note, however, was that of Joseph 
Jongen to Amsterdam, where, with the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, under Pierre Monteux, he played his new 
Symphonie Concertante for organ and orchestra. The 
work is typical of its composer ; too long for its material, 
with reminiscences too strong to pass unobserved, and 
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yet with moments of rare beauty and with a general 
effectiveness and often striking originality, particularly 
in the instrumentation and organ registering. If he 
could see his way to re-write the work in a terser form 
it would be a fine addition to the limited repertory for 
this combination. 

Two other welcome works in recent Concertgebouw 
programmes have been the Mott] arrangement of the 
ballet Suite from Gretry’s ‘Cephale et Procris’ and 
Schumann's ‘ Rhenish’ Symphony, a work which, 
curiously, bears more traces of Handel influence than 
of that of Bach. ‘ Le Théatre Ambulant de la Petite 
Scéne ’ has visited several towns here with a programme 
consisting of ‘La Guitare,” an amusing and very 
effectively written one-Act Opéra-comique by Carlos 
Pedrell, a nephew of the great leader of the Spanish 
school ; ‘ Roses in Metal,’ a wearisome and nonsensical 
ballet notwithstanding its moral lesson, by Arthur 
Honegger ; and Gluck’s ‘ I.’Ivrogne corrigé,’ or ‘ Le 
Mariage du Diable,’ a delightful work. One wonders 
why it is not produced daily by both professional and 
amateur troups. The Hague ‘Studie kring voor 
Moderne Muzick ’ has added to its members’ indebted- 
ness by producing Malipiero’s Sonate & Tre and Ernest 
Bloch’s ‘ Five Sepia Sketches ’ and ‘ Baal Schem.’ 

There have been two events of outstanding interest 
in the latter part of December, the one a two-days’ 
Honegger Festival at Utrecht, and the other a wide- 
spread propaganda of Spanish music, of which the 
chief item was a concert directed by Fernandez Arbos, 
held in conjunction with an exhibition of Spanish 
painting and sculpture. The interest in Arthur 
Honegger and his work was also not confined to the 
one town, but included a chamber-music concert in 
the New Music Lyceum at Amsterdam. The first 
evening at Utrecht was devoted to orchestral works, 
which the composer conducted. The works were none 
of them new, and what aroused the greatest interest 
and admiration was the remarkable control of varied 
rhythms which Honegger possesses. ‘ Judith’ and 
‘ Antigone,’ conducted by Evert Cornelis and sung by 
the local ‘ Toonkunst’ Choral Society, formed the 
second evening’s programme. The massive chorus 
work of the former and the dramatic significance of 
the latter added considerably to the composer’s 
popularity. One of the leading critics here described 
the performance of these two works as ‘ a deed of true 
significance.’ In the Spanish concert at The Hague 
de Falla, Turina, Albeniz, and Halffter were all drawn 
upon, the last for a Sinfonietta which was more 
typically national than the other works. José Iturbi, 
as the most eminent Spanish artist available, appeared 
as solo pianist, but spoilt the national character of the 
concert by playing Liszt’s E flat Concerto. 

One of the most successful of the many musical 
evenings recently arranged by the Netherland-England 
Society was that given by the British Folk-Singers. 
This party gave, besides a number of folk-songs in 
various forms and a series of solos on the Northumbrian 
bagpipes, a group of Christmas carols, the refrains of 
which Mr. Frank Howes, the conductor-accompanist- 
speaker, persuaded the stolid Dutchmen into singing 
with considerable gusto. It was with evident regret 
that the unusually large audience received the intima- 
tion that it was time to go home. 

Among native works a new Concertino for pianoforte 
by Henrietta Bosmans has been produced by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Monteux, with the 
composer as soloist. Not so original as some of her 
other works, it is yet interesting and well-written. 
Monteux has also revived the second Symphony of 
Cornelis Dopper, in which the composer attempted to 
present some of the same Dutch characteristics as 
Rembrandt did in his pictures. Most of the local 
critics acclaimed it as a work that was thoroughly 
national, but personally, while I enjoyed it as a well- 
constructed, melodic, and richly-scored work, I could 
find little that distinguished it as national Dutch and 
much that recalled the idols of our (Mr. Dopper’s and 
my own) youth—Mendelssohn, Brahms, and something 











of Berlioz and Beethoven. I hear that a Bach Society, 
the chief object of which is the performance of the 
Cantatas, has been started at Amsterdam under the 
direction of Frans Hasselaar. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


ITALY 
MILAN 

The second of the novelties at La Scala this year, 
Giordano’s ‘ Il Re,’ was produced on January 12, and 
more than satisfied the general expectation. In this 
work the melodious Giordano has proved beyond doubt 
that modernity can run with the classic lines of pure 
bel canto, with, one is happy to add, decided advantage 
to the former. 

The story is set by Forzano ‘in a country where 
there was a King’ in 1700. As the caption implies, 
the play is allegorical, and on the lines of a fable. 
One cannot say that from a literary point of view 
the libretto touches the divine heights. That is not 
expected in Forzano. He is too good a writer for the 
people and the theatre for that. Sound in construction, 
and naturally, as he is the best producer in Italy, 
perfectly adapted to the exigencies of the stage, ‘ II Re’ 
lies in the category of popular plays well enough written 
not to offend the tastes of the esthetic. It deals with 
a romantically-minded village girl who falls in love 
with the king, only to discover in camera that within 
his high-boots he wears stilts to increase his stature, 
and that his hair is all wig. She returns and marries 
her village swain. 

It had been doubted whether the composer of the 
weighty dramatic music of ‘ Andrea Chenier’ could 
clothe so light a subject in suitable musical raiment. 
While it is not possible to say that the opera was a 
triumphal success—the libretto alone forbids that— 
a definite and certain success must be credited to the 
composer. Giordano had been silent for a few years, 
and people were saying that the fount had dried up. 
In ‘ Il Re’ quite the reverse has been the result. The 
score is abounding with gems of lustrous beauty. The 
spring of melody that has always been Giordano’s still 
runs clear and sparkling, as frankly and spontaneously 
as thirty-five years ago. But his form has improved, 
and his knowledge of orchestration developed to a 
remarkable degree. It is a sad fact that to-day the 
age of vocal virtuosismo is passed, and the simple fact 
that the score of ‘Il Re’ contains some of the most 
exquisite singers’ passages led some of the critics into 
the folly of finding an excess of melody. To his 
melodies, pure and classic, appealing and likeable, 
Giordano has lent a touch of modernity that renders 
them far more beautiful than anything that has been 
heard here for many years. The parts are so well 
united and balanced that the continuity is never broken. 
The Sextet of the first scene is very jolly and droll, 
as also is the Terzetto in the second section. In the 
first there is a duet that goes splendidly, and an aria 
that gives every chance to the tenor for artistic 
singing. There are two intermezzos that show 
the composer's sense of tone-colour and vivid lights, 
His instrumentation throughout is discreet and 
tasteful, and one may say with conviction that 
the opera as a whole, light and fanciful, graceful 
and sensitive, should find favour with almost any 
audience. The humour and style of the work are, 
indeed, far more likely to please Anglo-Saxon tastes 
than Latin. Toscanini conducted the opera as usual 
from memory, and, as is also usual, with 
unexceptionable musicianship. 

First among the artists came the delightful Toti 
dal Monte, whose exquisite coloratura voice was in 
fact the inspiration of the work. Her acting was 
graceful and effective, and, even though she is a 
leggero, touching. The King himself was portrayed 
by the baritone Armando Crabbé. He has @ 
fine voice and artistic instinct, and the réle was 
helped by his’ shortness of stature. Enzo 
de Muro Lomanto sang the village swain’s lines, and 
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if he lacked dramatic delivery, he certainly had plenty 
of finesse. His solo in the second scene was charming. 
His excellent mezza-voce left nothing to be desired, 
and his diction was clear. Tancredi Pasero, the girl's 
father, showed a splendid manly bass of the bel canto 
school, and a sense of interpretation. His wife—in 
the play—was sung by Angelica Cravcenko, and in 
these robes she acquitted herself well. The caste in 
complex is probably one of the finest that La Scala 
has given us this year. 
LUCIEN BERNHEIM 

Nineteen songs by this Swiss composer were sung at 
a recital by his wife, Rose Bernheim. They revealed 
a highly sensitive musicianship, imagination, and the 
ability to write an attractive voice-part. 

CHARLES pD’IF. 


PARIS 

The Opéra-Comique recently produced a new musical 
comedy, ‘ Riquet & la Houppe,’ to music by M. G. Hué. 
The libretto, by M. R. Gastambide, is based upon 
Perrault. Hué, a composer of well-established merit, 
has given us many beautiful pages of music in his 
songs, in his ballet ‘ Siang-Sin,’ and in his operatic 
drama ‘ A l’Ombre de la Cathédrale,’ which also figures 
in the répertoire of the Opéra-Comique. In ‘ Riquet 
& la Houppe’ he complies as far as he can with the 
unreal and fantastic atmosphere of the piece. While 
the burlesque and the fairy elements of the music 
bear the mark of conscientious effort, the composer 
holds his own more easily in the lyrical pages, which 
are better in tune with his musical personality. They 
are of excellent quality and sufficient to ensure a 
lasting success to the work. 

Passing to recent concerts, so much has been 
happening that we are obliged to limit these notes to 
the more outstanding events. Among them we must 
note the performance by the Pasdeloup Orchestra, 
under the direction of M. Inghelbrecht, of important 
fragments of Chabrier’s ‘Le Roi malgré lui.’ This 
work was first presented in 1887 by the Opéra-Comique, 
and had a prospect of permanent success, but the fire 
that destroyed that theatre put an end to a career 
hardly begun. The work has since been performed in 
Germany, but the French public were given no further 
chance to acquaint themselves with it. The move of 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra revived keen interest in 
Chabrier’s music, and it is to be hoped that the directors 
of the Opéra-Comique wi'l some day take up and 
present in due form this precious item of modern 
French music. 

The Orchestre Symphonique de Paris is displaying 
great activity in order to realise the vast programme 
of eighty concerts announced at the moment of its 
creation. Thus a special concert was consecrated to 
Glazounov, who conducted. The programme com- 
prised, with other items, ‘ Stenka Razine,’ the seventh 
Symphony, and the second Concerto for pianoforte, 
which was remarkably well played by Madame Gavrilow. 
The Russian master had a hearty welcome both on 
his own merits and as a representative, for the Western 
public, of the Rimsky-Korsakov tradition. Two other 
regular concerts were put in charge of M. Otto 
Klemperer, director of the ‘ Kroll-Oper’ of Berlin. 
Among the classical works figuring on his programme 
were the D minor Suite by Bach and Beethoven's 
seventh Symphony, both given in powerful and 
sober style. The German conductor acquainted us 
also with Paul Hindemith’s ‘ Konzertmusik ’ for wind 
instruments and with a Suite arranged from Krenek’s 
‘Jonny spielt auf.’ In a subsequent concert M. 
Ansermet conducted another Hindemith item, namely, 
a Concerto for large orchestra. In both works the 
German composer gives typical examples of his ever- 
marching rhythmic and contrapuntal style, wherein 
little place is left for self-search and lyrical expression. 
There is, however, frank joy, untrammelled good- 
humour, and a generous flourish of counterpoint flooding 
upon the auditor in breathless sequence. 


With the ever-increasing number of concert associa- 
tions on the one hand and the shortage of lyrical 
theatres on the other, we are witnessing a steady 
transfer of opera and ballet to the concert-platform 
For instance, we have had, in addition to Chabrier’s 
‘Roi malgré lui,’ concert performances of de Falla’s 
‘ Retablo del Maese Pedro ’ and Milhaud’s negro ballet, 
‘La Création du Monde.’ The former was produced 
last season by the Opéra-Comique, along with ‘ La 
Vida breve’ and ‘E] Amor brujo,’ and Milhaud’s 
ballet had been created some years ago by the Swedish 
Ballets Company of M. Rolf de Maré. Both works 
undoubtedly gained by the change. Their purely 
musical qualities, often obscured under more or less 
clumsy stage-makeshifts, have come to the front much 
to the astonishment of the public, and, perhaps, of 
the composers themselves. M. Ansermet and the 
Orchestra Symphonique de Paris performed the two 
scores to perfection, proving once more how difficult 
it is for pure music, when coupled with stage action, 
to step over the footlights and win the great public 

Whether revised or not since its first performance 
by the Swedish Ballets, ‘La Création du Monde’ is 
the best thing we have heard by M. Milhaud. As to 
de Falla’s puppet-piece, ‘ Retablo del Maese Pedro,’ 
the performance by the O.S.P. enabled us to appreciate 
the elegance of style, the frankness and the purity of 
the melodic lines, the richness of harmony and of 
orchestra. Petro J. PeTrIpis. 


TORONTO 

As far as music is concerned the month of December 
is shortened here at Toronte to just over two weeks, 
to allow full freedom for the various Christmas activities, 
with the result that there is quite a congestion of 
concerts before the holidays. 

There have been two notable events since my last 
letter—a farewell concert by the great Flonzaley 
String Quartet and the Canadian debut of the dis- 
tinguished German dramatic soprano, Gertrude Kappel. 
The Flonzaleys have never played with more finished 
brilliance, nor could they have chosen works in more 
delightful contrast than the Beethoven C major, the 
Schubert G major, and two movements from Erwin 
Schuloff’s first Quartet. Gertrude Kappel, we found, 
sings her Wagner with fine authority. She has 
unusual range and dramatic ability, and is particularly 
fond of Schubert, Brahms, and Franz. 

Three famous tenors were well favoured—our own 
member of the Metropolitan Opera ranks, Edward 
Johnson; Tito Schipa, leading artist of the Chicago 
Opera; and Joseph Lautner, a sound American of 
real ability. 

For the popular taste come Paul Whiteman, the 
‘king of dance music,’ presenting the latest additions 
to ‘classical jazz'—George Gershwin’s Concerto in F, 
for pianoforte and orchestra; ‘ Metropolis,’ a clever 
picturesque by Forde Grofe, and two hilarious comedy 
numbers—' Free Air’ and ‘ Variations on Noises from 
a Garage.’ 

Locally, the Toronto Symphony Orchestra gave us 
Brahms’s third Symphony, the ‘ Rakoczy’ March, 
and the Saint-Saéns Concerto No. 2, with the clever 
Montreal pianist, Ellen Bullon, at the pianoforte. 
And with the Hart House String Quartet, whose work 
is becoming more and more subtle in artistry, we found 
many glorious moments in the Schubert C major 
Quintet for strings, the Brahms C minor Quartet, 
Op. 51, No. 1, and Wolf's Serenade. 

Mr. Geze de Kresz, the leader of the Hart House 
ensemble and one of the finest artists who has ever 
made this city his home-—gave an inspiring programme 
in the Hart House Theatre, playing the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, Ravel’s ‘ Tzigane,’ and some delightful 
sketches by Korngold. Two other successful recitals 
were those by Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, and Donald 
Heins, violin, the latter having at the pianoforte 
| Thomas J. Crawford. H. C. F. 
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WIND BANDS AND MUSIC 


On November 6 Major Hoby, late of the Royal 
Marines Band, read a paper before the Musical Asso- 
ciation on ‘ Wind Bands and Music.’ The bibliography 
of the subject was, he said, but a scanty one. The 
most complete English work was a fairly short treatise 
by Mr. Farmer called ‘ The Rise of Military Music.’ 
Real wind-band music was not a very old-established 
concern, but was an older one than orchestral music. 
It could be classified into seven clearly defined periods. 

Period one began in the 15th century, when there 
existed flute bands in most European countries. The 
second period, late in the 15th century, gave us the 
Zink bands. The Zink was made in various sizes and 
pitches, the serpent being the bass form. Zink bands 
were usually non-military. In this country, instead 
of Zink bands, we found a curious mixture of instru- 
ments. From about 1550, there was a development 
of mechanism and a production of better combinations. 
The town bands concentrated on the double-reed 
instruments. The invention of the clarinet in 1690 
ushered in the fourth period, which showed a great 
step forward. The wind bands were first in the field, 
and the clarinet did not come into the orchestra for 
another fifty years. From now wind bands became 
almost the exclusive property of soldiers and sailors. 
About 1720 was the date when the fourth period could 
be definitely traced. Germany and Austria took the 
lead, but this country was not far behind. 

The fifth period was an era of further activity’ 
especially in France. The band of the National Guard 
was raised, and existing bands were strengthened. In 
1795 a School of regimental music was founded under 
Sarrette, which afterwards became the Paris Con- 
servatoire. This period was undoubtedly the time in 
which military bands began to come into their own 
as serious combinations. Open-air music was lifted 
into a superior position. Within this period fell the 
invention of the key-bugle by Halliday in 1810. At 
the start of the sixth period, about 1830, we had the 
chromatic key-bugle and bass-horn; the trombone was 
chromatic, but the trumpet and horn had only harmonic 
sounds. The wood-wind was, of course, by now 
chromatic. In 1845 France took the lead. There was 
a commission to re-organize French Service Bands; but 
the 1848 Revolution stopped everything. In 1854 a 
scheme was drawn up, largely on representations made 
by Berlioz, and in it we found the newly-invented 
saxophones which the French Army was the first to 
use. The characteristic tone of French bands ever 
since was largely due to these instruments. In this 
country, through the late Duke of Cambridge, steps 
were taken in 1856 for the better training of military 
musicians, and, as a result, there came the establish- 
ment of the Royal Military School of Music at Kneller 
Hall, where first-rate work was done. The Royal 
Naval School of Music at Eastney was founded as 
recently as 1903. 


After alluding to the contributions of composers, 
classical and contemporary, and to the literature of wind 
music, Major Hoby went on to the question of pitch, 
which was a bothering one, as Service bands were cut 
off from the real musical pitch of to-day. Abroad it 
had been settled, and in this country something would 
have to be done about it. The golden opportunity 
was lost just after the war, when most bands of line 
regiments had to be refitted with instruments. The 
Army Council took the advice of certain misleading 
experts, and allowed the high pitch to stand in the 
imagined interest of brilliancy. The advice showed a 
very imperfect knowledge of musical requirements. 
Anyone who had heard the best of Continental bands 
knew that low pitch did not mean dull tone. A 
great drawback was that British bands could never 
combine with foreign musicians in ceremonials. 





Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers had lately 
adopted Continental pitch in their orchestral com- 
binations. It was to be hoped that the Royal Marines 
would soon do likewise, though the expense might now 
be considerable. Then low pitch for the wind band 
combinations would have to follow. The musicians of 
the Guards Bands in London had to provide themselves 
with low-pitch instruments at their own expense for 
use in private engagements. 

There was a problem to be solved which had never yet 
been seriously tackled, and again it had been shelved. 
It would hardly be believed by most musicians 
that there was no international standard of scoring 
and publishing for wind bands. We in this country 
were shut off from French and German scoring; the 
very notations differed from ours and from each other. 
A foreign publisher could not sell his band music to 
us, or if he did, it had to be largely rearranged and 
rewritten. It seemed unthinkable that while orchestral 
published music was in a universal language, there 
should at this time of day be at least four languages 
in wind-band music. Now was the time for a congress 
of publishers and band directors to put things right. 
It would be a very difficult business, but it could be 
accomplished. 

The seventh period was the present day. The 
aftermath of the war had very much altered things on 
the Continent. The disappearance of the German 
Army had meant the extinction of a number of very 
fine bands, and chaos in the way of production of wind- 
band music. The Reichswehr had a few bands much 
reduced in numbers, which comprised as a rule from 


twenty-two to twenty-five players. Austria had 
almost disappeared from the scene. There were only 
some twenty to thirty left in her small army. In 


France one of the finest bands of the Service, the 
Engineers, of Versailles, an historic band, had just 
been abolished. There still existed the famous Garde 
of Paris and a considerable number of army bands, all 
reduced in size, scattered through the country. Italy 
and Spain possessed a number of fine bands, especially 
Spain. Other countries had never gone in whole- 
heartedly for Service music; still many of them had 
some excellent bands. 

In this country our most famous old-time bands 
still existed, and during and since the war two more 
had been added, the Welsh Guards and the Royal Air 
Force. But a number of cavalry and infantry bands 
had ceased to exist owing to the Army reductions. 
We had a number of non-Service bands of the military 
band type. It was a pity there was no term in our 
language to describe them other than as civilian military 
bands, a cumbersome and contradictory appellation. 
We stood to-day with the best possible means to an 
artistic end. There were no better instruments in the 
world than we possessed, we had the men with the 
technique, and on the whole we had the encourage- 
ment of the leading Service authorities. The public 
taste, however, was showing signs of losing interest 
and turning to bad negroid stuff. Nevertheless, when 
the B.B.C. ran its plebiscite for the opinions of 
listeners-in, the majority voted for military band 
music as the kind of entertainment they most 
wanted. 

The kind of music wind-band people desired at the 
moment was works of the style of Liszt’s symphonic 
poems, or of Smetana’s tone-poems, pieces such as 
German’s ‘ Welsh Rhapsody ’ and ‘ Tempter’ Suite, and 
good concert overtures in suitable idiom. All these 
forms could be treated in the light of modern, but not 
ultra-modern, means of expression. 

The application of the valve and other great improve- 
ments in the mechanism and tone-production of brass 
instruments had the effect of bringing into being a 


This | combination that for many reasons appealed to working- 


was particularly hard on naval bands which went | men amateurs in every European country that cared 
ashore to such functions, and which had to stand out. | for instrumental music of worth. Even in the last ten 
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difficult was to-day regarded as comparatively easy. 
Despite their restrictions, there was a place in music 
for these brass bands. They had their own distinct 
idiom, choral style came out admirably, a great deal 
of organ music could be brought to the masses through 
arrangements, but better still, composers of worth 
could do a great deal for them. 

Every town should have a good town band, not a 
brass band, but a full wind or military band. The 
working man who to-day put down his hard-earned 
shillings in support of his band, who was paying for 
his instrument out of his spare cash, who shouldered 





the responsibility of keeping a band alive, was doing | 
his best, but a town band ought to be something more | 
than a working-man’s brass band struggling along and l 
almost unrecognised. Its cost would not be great, 
deducting the receipts from the expenses. There was 
a deal of wind-band talent in this country that only 
wanted proper direction. This did not imply that 
town bands should give their whole time. That was 
impossible as things were now. What was suggested 
was the organization of the talent we had which was to 
be found in offices, workshops, and many other places. 
The Territorial Band was a good example of such 
organization. The keen amateur wind players who 
gave up so much of their spare time were a splendid 
nucleus. With a very few professional leaders in some 
parts or even without these, under a director who knew 
his job, great work could be done. A band of at least 
forty performers ought to be aimed at. What was 
wanted was the interest of professional musicians, and 
the help of the more well-to-do. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Prof. E. J. Dent, the 
newly-elected President of the Association, Mr. D. J. 
Blaikley, and Capt. Manuel Bilton spoke on various 
aspects of the subject. 











We regret to record the following deaths: 

ApotpH Bropsky, at Manchester, on January 22. | 
He was born at Taganrog, in Russia, on March 21, 1851, 
and showed unusual musical ability at a very early 
age. When nine years old he was sent to Vienna 
Conservatorium to study the violin under Hellmes- 
berger. After three years’ tuition he joined | 
Hellmesberger’s Quartet as second violin ; he | 
played in the Opera orchestra from 1868 to 1870. 
Three years later he began a further period of study | 
under Ferdinand Laub, at Moscow, and on the death | 
of his teacher, in 1875, he was appointed to the staff of | 
the local Conservatorium. In 1879 he removed to 
Kieff, where he conducted the symphony orchestra 
for two years. A successful concert tour followed 
(London, Paris, Vienna, &c.), at the end of which he | 
succeeded Schradieck as professor at Leipsic Con- | 
servatorium. At Leipsic he played frequently at the | 
Gewandhaus concerts, and formed a Quartet that was | 
to become famous—Brodsky, Hans Becker, Hans 
Sitt, and Julius Klengel. In 1890 he went to| 
America as leader of the Damrosch Symphony 
Society in New York; five years later he accepted 
an invitation from Hallé to fill a similar position at | 
Manchester, thus beginning an association with the | 
city that remained unbroken. On Hallé’s death 
Brodsky acted as his successor for a while. In 1895 
he was made Principal of the Royal Manchester | 
College of Music. He received the honorary degree 
of Mus. Doc. from Victoria University in 1902. 

We quote the following from an article by | 

| 


ro 
Obituary | 
| 











Neville Cardus in the Manchester Guardian, by kind 
permission 
‘ Dr. Brodsky was a democrat in his view of music, 

and would speak of his playing to audiences at the 
Ancoats Brotherhood in pre-war days with as much 
relish as he would speak of his glamorous concerts 





in Vienna with Richter. The man in the street 
knew and loved Brodsky mainly because of the 
Brodsky Quartet. In Manchester the Quartet— 
with Mr. Carl Fuchs, Mr. Simon Speelmann, and 
Mr. Rawdon Briggs, the Doctor’s colleagues—laid 
down a tradition of chamber music second to none 
in this country. As time passed changes inevitably 
had to be made in the Quartet, but Brodsky played 
on—interrupted only by the war—and as recently 
as December 11 he led the Quartet at a Tuesday 
Mid-day Concert. Dr. Brodsky’s last appearance 
as a solo violinist at a Hallé Concert was on January 
20, 1927. He then played the Elgar Violin Concerto, 
with Elgar himself conducting. A precious memory 
is the mazeful notes of Dr. Brodsky’s interpretation 
of the romantic cadenza ; the style was purity itself. 
He was then in his seventy-sixth year. Dr. Brodsky’s 
devoted treatment of the Elgar Concerto in this 
country and in Vienna must be counted a contri- 
bution of no impermanent order to music. For 
great interpretations are to be regarded as the links 
which make the immortal chain of the classics. 


“Dr. Brodsky was, in the happiest sense, a 
musician’s violinist. He never let his fine technique 
come between us and the music he was playing. He 
had not the narrow style of the virtuoso; style for 
Brodsky was character-truth to the master com- 
posers. .... He used to say: ‘There is no 
classical or modern music: there is only good and 
bad music.’ How wide were his sympathies and how 
flexible his art will be understood when it is realised 
that he was the first man to reveal the beauties of 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto while, at the same 
time, he was making the Brahms Concerto almost 
as much his own as it was Joachim’s. 

‘He never fell into the tracks of professionalism. 
If he played a work for the hundredth time he would 
make it fresh by the new delight he himself found 
in it. Manchester will remember always the way 
Dr. Brodsky would lead his Quartet, how he would 
lie back and give himself up to a noble phrase ; how, 
in a slow movement, you could see his very soul 
turning upon itself, retiring to the music’s peaceful 
sanctuary. Then, with the advent of a quick move- 
ment, how he would relax genially, as though saying 
to us, “‘ That was a very solemn music ; now let ’s 
have a merry bit!” 

‘In his old age his playing had the simplest 
eloquence ; we could see that the wheel of his life 
had come full circle beautifully. He was now free 
to surrender nearly all the sensuous elements of 
violin-playing, requiring no more tone than was 
wanted to fill out a phrase. A year or two ago I 
heard him in one of the quartets of Beethoven's last 
period. As I listened to Dr. Brodsky’s tenuous 
figuration in the slow movement I felt that here at 
last was faithful expression of the sublime purifica- 
tion of style which was Beethoven’s own secret at 
the end of his life—a style which asked for none but 
a primary tone, the simplest essential material of 
music, a music which we do_not so much hear as 
overhear. 

“At the Royal Manchester College of Music he 
was guide, philosopher, and friend. Amongst his 
more famous pupils are Anton Maaskoff, Lena 
Kontorovitch, Arthur Catterall, Alfred Barker. But 
his splendid influence went to work in countless 
unobtrusive ways. To the last he attended the 
Hallé Concerts, and you could get the sense of his 
presence any Thursday evening in the string-playing 
of the Hallé Orchestra. He was the kindest of 
friends, mingling humour and irony in mellow 
proportion. He was one of the few musicians of the 
present writer’s experience who understood that a 
critic is in his own way trying to work as an artist 
from a point of view not necessarily that of the local 
performer. But Brodsky was far more than a 
musician ; he was a rare spirit, made wise through 
long devotion to life and to art.’ 
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Old Choral Society and the Bradford Festival Choral 


in America, including the incidental music to a Greek 
play. 


soloist in various church choirs from boyhood. For | 
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HARRIET ELIZABETH TRASK, at Clifton, Bristol, on 
November 22, aged seventy-two. A skilled musician 
—she received much of her training at Dresden—she 
acted as voluntary organist and choirmaster for over 
fifty years at Norton Parish Church, Somerset. She 
showed marked ability as a choral conductor, and for 
many years directed a choir recruited from about eight 
towns and villages, training each contingent separately, 
and bringing them together for final rehearsal and 
performance. With this body of singers she gave 
excellent performances of important works by Bach, 
Gluck, Wagner (‘ Parsifal’ selection), Elgar (‘ King 
Olaf’), and Gounod, as well as the more familiar 
examples of Handel and Mendelssohn. At its largest 
this remarkable choir was a hundred and forty strong. 
First-rate soloists were invariably engaged, and rarely | 
indeed can such performances have been heard in 
small local centres as those given by Miss Trask’s 
singers. A believer in the competition festival move- 
ment, she founded the South Somerset Musical | 
Competition, serving as hon. secretary for the first 
thirteen years of its existence. A reference to her work 
occurs in Louis N. Parker’s recently-published auto- 
biography, from which we quote (Mr. Parker was at 
one time Director of Music at Sherborne School) : 


‘I claim to have found at least one good, all-round 
musician in the person of Miss Ettie Trask; for 
though she studied in Dresden I think she would 
confess it was at Sherborne she really had the possi- 
bilities of music disclosed to her. Now she is a 
living force in her own neighbourhood. She has 
trained a body of singers to a point of high efficiency, 
which enables them gaily to tackle Bach, Gluck, 
and indeed all the stiffest works. She spares no 
pains. She rides round from village to village, 
rehearsing fragments and even individual members 
of her choir. She has a magnetic personality, which 
inspires everyone with whom she comes into contact. 
She has brought joy into hundreds of grey lives. 
Other reward she does not seek. There is none. 
She does her work unostentatiously, without adver- 
tisement, without any fanfare of trumpets; many 
women who have done far less for music are Dames.’ 


GEORGE FREDERICK VINCENT, at Brentwood, aged 
seventy-four. He was a native of Sunderland, and 
after a school period at Durham he went to Leipsic to 
complete his musical studies. On his return he opened 
music-training schools at Newcastle and Sunderland, 
and for twenty-five years was organist at St. Thomas'’s, 
Sunderland. In 1882 he founded the Sunderland 
Amateur Operatic Society. He left Sunderland to 
take up the organist’s post at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
where he remained for about sixteen years, and 
originated the mid-day recitals that have since been a 
popular feature. As an examiner for Trinity College 
he had travelled widely throughout the Empire. 


HARRIETT CLAIBORNE Drxon, at _ Folkestone, 
suddenly, on November 9, 1928. She received her 
early training at the Royal Academy of Music, being 
later (1898) elected an Associate. In 1896 she became 
A.R.C.M. She was also an A.R.C.O. and a Mus. Bac. 
(Durham). For a time she conducted the Bradford 


Society, several of her compositions being performed 
by the latter body. Several of her works were produced 


She was a successful and enthusiastic teacher. 





Cookson, at Bradford, on January 7, | 
Since 1895 he had been principal | 
Prior to this 


Harry E. 
aged sixty-five. 
bass in the choir of Bradford Cathedral. 


appointment, he had spent five years as choirmaster; place in New York City! 
of Christ Church, Bradford, besides doing service as | imaginative, interested in the old as a scholar and the 


| 


WALTER O. GOLDSCHMIDT, at Upper Norwood, on 
January 18, aged seventy-five. The elder son of 
Jenny Lind (Mrs. Otto Goldschmidt), he was educated 
in England, became a professional pianist, and was for 
a time associated with Sarasate. As an accompanist 
he was well known on the Continent. 


VINCENT DEARDEN, at Leicester, on December 15. 
An A.R.C.M. and F.R.C.O., he was organist and choir- 
master at St. John the Baptist, Clarendon Park 
Leicester, and conductor of the Leicester Glee and 
Madrigal Society, in which capacities he did much 
valuable work. 


EpWARD Rosinson, at Chester, on January 1. A 
Yorkshireman by birth, he became a lay-clerk at 
Chester Cathedral about forty-seven years ago. He 
was also an excellent choir-trainer, having won many 
successes at Eistedfoddau. For many years he was 
conductor of the Chester Glee Club. 


LuciEN Capet, on December 18, aged fifty-five. 
He was trained chiefly at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he succeeded his teacher, J. P. Maurin, as violin pro- 
fessor. As founder and leader of the Capet String 
Quartet he did distinguished work for chamber music. 


EvIzABETH MARY FLETCHER (née MIsSQUITH), at 
Bangalore, aged seventy-five. For many years she 
was organist at the Scottish kirk at Bangalore, and 
was a well-known teacher of music. 


In reference to the late Oscar Sonneck, whose 
obituary appeared last month, Mr. Hubert J. Foss 
kindly sends us the following personal note : 

Oscar T. G. SONNECK was an American born of 
Teutonic stock, and was educated in Germany—a fact 
of some significance in his life and in his influence in 
musical America. He was, perhaps, best known in 
England for the magazine he founded and edited, the 
Musical Quarterly, in whose pages appeared so many 
learned and permanent contributions from English 
and European as well as American writers. But this 
was a mere side-line of an active musical mind. The 
most important task of his life was probably accom- 
plished during the fifteen years he spent as librarian 
of the Music Section of the Library of Congress at 
Washington, where he built up a magnificent collection 
worthy of the international fame it gained. Among 
other things he gathered for this library what he 
claimed to be the most complete collection of opera 
librettos in the world. Certainly he left for his friend 
and successor, Carl Engel, a fine foundation for further 
work. Oscar Sonneck joined the music publishing 
house of G. Schirmer as a musical director, and here 
his wide musical sympathies combined with his careful 
and scholarly mind found excellent scope. He was all 
his life interested in the young American composer, 
and both as publisher and inspirer did fine service to 
native American music. His philosophical studies he 
pursued as a hobby, producing three notable books on 
Beethoven during the recent Centenary year— Im- 
pressions of Contemporaries,’ ‘The Riddle of the 
Immortal Beloved,’ and ‘ Beethoven Letters in 
America,’ the last-named attempting to exhaust all 
American sources, but failing, since the author himself 
found several further letters after the book was 
published. The Beethoven Association of America, 
with its lovely house, its concerts, its Beethoveniana, 
and its homely and dignified traditions, is a product 
of Sonneck’s mind and activity that will keep his 
memory green for all who visit it—perhaps the quietest 
Always thorough but 


new as a man, with business as well as bibliographical 


nearly forty years he was librarian of the Bradford | gifts, Oscar Sonneck was a very distinctive personality 
Musical Union, and a prominent member of the} whom New York will miss more than it perhaps yet 
Bradford Festival Choral Society. 


realises. 
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Miscellaneous 


The Queensborough Operatic and Dramatic Society 
has recently been formed in West London. The 
Society's honorary producer is Mr. Julius Walther, 
and the honorary musical director is Mr. Ettore 
Mazzoleni. There are a few vacancies in the ranks. 
Full particulars from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Valerie 
Desmond, 57, Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


M. Jaques-Dalcroze will give lecture-demonstrations 
at the New Scala Theatre on February 2 (2.30 p.m.) 
and 4 (8.30 p.m.). Illustrations will be provided by a 
class of children, and by students from the Training 
Department of the London School of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. Tickets and particulars at the School 
(23, Store Street, W.C.1), and the Scala Theatre box 
othice. 


The financial statement to be presented at the next 
general meeting of the stewards of the Three Chous 
Festival shows that the recent Gloucester meeting 
resulted in a disposable balance of £3,018—about £700 
less than that of the previous Gioucester Festival. 
The receipts were /8,986 (sale of tickets, £5,406) ; the | 
expenditure was £5,968 


Under the auspices of the Training School for Music 
Teachers, Mr. Stanley Stubbs will conduct a weekly 
class in Sight-Singing and Aural Training at the School 
(73, High Street, Marylebone). Membership is open 
to all, and may commence at any time. The class will 
be held on Thursdays, at 7.30 p.m 


The London Sunday School Choir, a thousand strong, 
gives a concert at the Royal Albert Hallon February 16, 
at 6.30 p.m. The soloists will be Miss Dorothy Hinton, 
Miss Muriel Brunskill, and Mr. Robert Easton, and 
Mr. Sidney Brown (organ). Mr. Frank E. Creed will 
conduct. 


The Holme Valley Male-Voice Choir (seventy vanen 
will give a concert at Queen's Hall on February 2 at 


8 p.m., singing works by Elgar, Holst, Vaughan 
Williams, Julius Harrison, Bantock, &c. Londoners 


should not miss this chance of hearing an outstanding 
body of singers 


At the Society of Women Musicians (74, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1) on February 16, Miss Katharine Kendall 
will give a demonstration of the new Emanuel Moor 
violin. 


On February 6, at 8.15 p.m., at St. John’s, Holland 
Road, Kensington, Dr. W. G. Alcock will give a 
recital on the organ rebuilt by Messrs. Henry Willis. 


The Bach Prize at the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte 
School has been awarded to Nancy Saunders, 
Mr. Harold Samuel adjudicated. 


Guide to A.R.C.M. and other Exams. 
IN PIANOFORTE TEACHING. 
2nd Edition, enlarged. 


By ARTHUR FILLINGHAM, A.R.C.M. 
96, The Crescent, Roundhay, Leeds. 


* Candidates want advice of this kind.""—A/usical Herald. 

“A handy brochure; gives a clear idea of what is expected."'— 
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Meh original and encouragingly helpful.’ 
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